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INTRODUCTION 



LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



PAST in. (COBTDrTTED). 

ON THE LITERATURE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THB 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER m. 

mSEOBT OF SPBCUIATiyi PHILOSOPHY, IBOM 1600 TO 16B0. 

Section L 

Axbtotdim Logk — OmMiiella— TheoKmhista—Lord HeilMrt «f Cbatbuy— 
GMwndi's Eenuiks upon him. 

1. In the two preceding periods, we have had occasion to 
excose the heterogeneous character of the chapters g^vw^ 
that bear this tide. The present is fully as much of t&i 
open to verbal criticism ; and perhaps it is rather by «*»*»*«'■ 
excluding both moral and mathematical philosophy that we 
give it some sort of unity, than from a dose connection in all 
the books that will come under our notice in the ensuing pages. 
But any tabular arrangement of literature, such as ha^ often 
been attempted with no very satisfactory result, would be ab- 
solutely inappropriate to such a work as the present, which 
has already to labor with the inconvenience of more subdivi- 
sions than can be pleasing to the reader, and would interfere 
too continually with that general regard to chronology, without 
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12 ABIST0TELUN3 AND BAMISTS. Part m. 

which the name of history seems incongruous. Hence the 
metaphysical inquiries that are converstmt with the human 
mind or with natural theology, the general principles of in- 
vestigating truth, the comprehensive speculations of theoreti- 
cal physics, — subjects very distinct, and not easily confounded 
by the most thoughtless, — must fall, with no more special dis- 
tribution, within the contents of this chapter. But since, 
during the period which it embraces, men arose who have laid 
the foundations of a new philosophy, and thus have rendered 
it a great epoch in the intellectual history of mankind, we 
shall not very strictly, though without much deviation, follow 
a chronological order, and, afler reviewing some of the less 
important laborers in speculative philosophy, come to the 
names of three who have most influenced posterity, — Bacon, 
Descartes, and Hobbes. 

2. We have seen in a former chapter how little progress 
j^jisto^ had been made in this kind of philosophy during the 
liana and sixteenth ccnturv. At its close, the schools of lode 

Bamists. j« 'j j ^r. i i_ • i 

were divided, though by no means m equal propor- 
tion, between the Aristotelians and the Ramists : the one sus- 
tained by ancient renown, by civil or at least academical 
power, and by the common prejudice against innovation ; the 
other deriving some strength from the love of novelty, and the 
prejudice against established authority, which the first age of 
the Reformation had generated, and which continued, perhaps, 
to preserve a certain influence in the second. But neither 
from one nor the other had philosophy, whether in material or 
intellectual physics, much to hope : the disputations of the 
schools might be technically correct ; but so little regard was 
paid to objective truth, or at least so little pains taken to as- 
certain it, that no advance in real knowledge signalized either 
of these parties of dialecticians. According, indeed, to a 
writer of this age, strongly attached to the Aristotelian party, 
Ramus had turned all physical science into the domain of 
logic, and argued from words to things still more than his 
opponents.' Lord Bacon, in the bitterest language, casts on 
him a similar reproach.' It seems that he caused this branch 
of philosophy to retrograde rather than advance. 

> Keekermannf Pnecognita Logioa. p. to Vives. He praitee the Ibrmer, howeror, 

129. This writer char^ BamoB with tor having attacked the scholastic party, 

plagiarism from Ludovicas Vires, placing beinc himself a genuine Aristotelian, 

the passages in apposition, so as to prore * " Ne Tero, flli, cum banc contra Aris- 

Idi oaie. BamuA, he sajs, nsvor allades totelem wtntfintfiiin ftro, ma com rabeUl 
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Chap. IIL METHODS OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 13 

3. It was obvious, at all events, that from the universities, 
or from the church, in any oountrj, no improvement ^^ ^^ 

in philosophy was to be expected ; yet those who had provoMat 
strayed from the beaten track, a Paracelsus, a Jor- ^^eendTof 
dano Bruno, even a Telesio, had but lost themselves «»c«ittt- 
in uregnlar mysticism, or laid down theories of their ^' 
own, as arbitrary and destitute of proof as those they endea- 
vored to supersede* The ancient philosophers, and especially 
Aristotle, were, with all their errors and defects, far more 
genuine high-priests of nature than any modems of the six- 
teenth century. But there was a better prospect at its close, 
in separate though very important branches of physical sci- 
ence. Gilbert, Kepler, Galileo, were laying the basis of a 
true philosophy ; and they who do not properiy belong to this 
chapter labored very effectually to put an end to all anti- 
quated errors, and to check the reception of novel paradoxes. 

4. We may cast a glance, meantime, on those universities 
which still were so wise in their own conceit, and Mathoda 
maintained a kind of reputation by the multitude of ^^^|^. 
their disciples. Whatever has been said of the tin. 
scholastic metaphysicians of the sixteenth centuiy may be 
understood as being applicable to their successors during the 
present period. Their method was by no means extinct, 
though the books which contain it are forgotten. In all that 
part of Europe which acknowledged the authority of Rome, 
and in all the universities which were swayed by the orders of 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits, the metaphysics of the 
thirteenth century, the dialectics of the Peripatetic school, 
were still taught If new books were written, as was frequent- 
ly the case, they were written upon old systems. Brucker, 
who sometimes transcribes Morhof word for word, but fre- 
quently expands with so much more copiousness that he may 
be presumed to have had a direct acquaintance with many of 
the books he mentions, has gone most elaborately into this 
unpropitious subject.^ The chairs of philosophy in Protestant 

tjua qoodam nieoteiioo Petxo Bamo con- mhxu xwnm Tarletstem efflnxit, hie yero 

Bpirame aaganra. Nullom mlhi oom- etfaun ia nbxu non rerom HolitaHnem 

merdam cum hoc IgnonntlaB Utfbulo, asqiuiifii. Afeqne hoe hominifi cmn dt, 

pemScioriwilma litenirum ttnea, oompen- hnmanoii tamen usus in ore habefc hnpn- 

dloriun patxe, qnl cmn methodi svue efe dens, nt mihi etliun pro [pre ?] sophlstla 

eompendll TincUs res torqueat et pramat, prsTaricarl Tidoatur." — Baoon, Do Intor- 

res quidem, id qua fkdt, eiaUtur protinus pretatione Natune. 

et ezsilU : ipse vwo aridas et desertissi- > Morhof, toL iL L 1, c. 18, 14 ; Bmckw, 

mas nngas atringlt. Atouo Aquinaa qui- It. cap. 2, 8. 
dam cum Scoto et aooiii etiam in non 
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Grerman universities, except where the Ramists had got pos- 
session of them, which was not very common, especially after 
the first years of this period, were occupied by avowed Aristo- 
telians; so that, if one should enumerate the professors of 
physics, metaphysics, logic, and ethics, down to the close 
of the century, he would be almost giving a list of strenuous 
adherents of that system.* One cause of this was the " Philip- 
pic method," or course of instruction in the philosophical 
books of Melanchthon, more clear and elegant, and better 
arranged, than thobe of Aristotle himself or his commentators. 
But this, which long continued to prevail, was deemed by 
some too superficial, and tending to set aside the original au- 
thority. Brueker, however, admits, what seems at least to 
limit some of his expressions as to the prevalence of Peripa- 
teticism, that many reverted to the scholastic metaphysics, 
which raised its head about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, even in the Protestatit regions of Germany. The 
universities of Altdorf and Helmstadt were the chief nurseries 
of the genuine Peripateticism.' 

5. Of the metaphysical writers whom the older philosophy 
Sehoiutio brought forth we must speak with much ignorance. 
'^'**"' Suarez of Granada is justly celebrated for some of 
his other works ; but of liis Metaphysical Disputations, pub- 
lished at Mentz in 1614, in two folio volumes, and several 
times afterwards, I find no distinct character in Morhof or 
Brueker. They both, especially the former, have praised 
Lalemandet, a Franciscan, whose Decisiones Philosophical, on 
logic, physics, and metaphysics, appeared at Munich in 1644 
and 1645. Lalemandet, says Morhof, has well stated the 
questions between the Nominalist and Realist parties; ob- 
serving that the difference between them is like that of a man 
who casts up a sum of money by figures, and one who counts 
the coins themselves.* Vasquez, Tellez, and several more 
names, without going for the present below the middle of the 
century, may be found in the two writers quoted. Sp^n was 
peculiarly the nurse of these obsolete and unprofitable meta- 
physics. 

6. The Aristotelian philosophy, unadulterated by the fig- 
ments of the schoolmen, had eminent upholders in the Italian 
universities, especially in that of Padua. Ceesar Cremonini 



1 Braeker, It. 248. * Id., pp. 

• Morlutffyol. ii. UIk i. cap. 14, Met. 15; Bmoker, !▼. 120. 
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Chap. HI. SCHOLASTIC WRITERS— LOOIC. 15 

taaght in that famous city till his death in 1630. Fortunio 
Liceto, his successor, was as stanch a disciple of the Peripa- 
tetic sect. We have a more full account of these men from 
Gabriel Naude, both in his recorded conversation, the Naudse- 
ana, and in a volume of letters, than from any other quarter. 
His twelfth letter, especially, enters into some detail as to the 
state of the University of Padua, to which, for the purpose of 
hearing Cremonini, he had repaired in 1625. He does not 
much extol its condition : only Cremonini and one more were 
deemed by him safe teachers ; the rest were mostly of a com- 
mon class ; the lectures were too few, and the vacations too 
long. He observes, as one might at this day, the scanty popu- 
lation of the city compared with its size ; the grass growing 
and the birds singing in the streets ; and, what we should not 
find now to be the case, the '' general custom of Italy, which 
keeps women perpetually locked up in their chambers, like 
birds in cages." ^ Naude, in many of these letters, speaks in 
the most panegyrical terms of Cremonini,^ and particularly for 
his standing up almost alone in defence of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, when Telesio, Patrizi, Bruno, and others had been 
propounding theories of their own. Liceto, the successor of 
Cremonini, maintained, he afler>vards informs us, with little 
support, the Peripatetic verity. It is probable, that, by this 
time, Galileo, a more powerful adversary than Patrizi or Te- 
lesio, had drawn away the students of phjrsical philosophy 
from Aristotle ; nor did Naud6 himself long continue in the 
fiuth he had imbibed from Cremonini. He became the inti- 
mate friend of G&ssendi, and embraced a better system with- 
out repugnance, though he still kept up his correspondence 
with Liceto. 

7. Logic had never been more studied, according to a 
writbr who has given a sort of history of the science TnatiMt 
about the beginning of this period, than in the pre- ^ ^^^' 
ceding age ; and in fact he enumerates above fifty treatises on 
the subject between the time of Ramus and his own.^ The 
Ramists, though of little importance in Italy, in Spain, and 
even in France, had much influence in Germany, England, 
and Scotland.^ None, however, of the logical works of the 
sixteenth century obtained such reputation as those by Smig- 

• Id., p 147. 
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16 CAMPAl^LLA. Past IH 

leciu8, Burgersdicius, and our countrymaii Crakanthorp, all 
of whom flourished, if we may use such a word for those who 
bore no flowers, in the earlier part of the next age. As these 
men were famous in their generation, we may presume that 
they at least wrote better than their predecessors. But it is 
time to leave so jejune a subject, though we may not yet be 
able to produce what is much more valuable. 

8. The first name, in an opposite class, that we find in de- 
camps- scending from the sixteenth century, is that of 
neUa. Thomas Campanella,' whose earliest writings belong 
to it His philosophy, being wholly dogmatical, must be 
classed with that of the paradoxical innovators whom he fol- 
lowed and eclipsed. Campanella, a Dominican friar, and, like 
his master Telesio, a native of Cosenza, having been accused, 
it is uncertain how far with truth, of a conspiracy against the 
Spanish government of his country, underwent an imprison- 
ment of twenty-seven years ; during which, almost all his phi- 
losophical treatises were composed and given to the world. 
Ardent and rapid in his mind, and^ as has just been seen, not 
destitute of leisure, he wrote on logic, physics, metaphysics, 
morals, politics, and grammar. Upon all these subjects, his 
aim seems to have been to recede as far as possible from Aris- 
totle. He had early begun to distrust this guide, and had 
formed a noble resolution to study all schemes of philosophy, 
comparing them with their archetype, the world itself, that he 
might distinguish how much exactness was to be found in those 
several copies, as they ought to be, from one autograph of 
nature.* 

9. Campanella borrowed his primary theorems from Telesio, 
Hia theory ^"^ enlarged that Parmenidean philosophy by the 
tok«nfrom inventions of his own fertile and imaginative genius. 

He lays down the fundamental principle, that the 
perfectly wise and good Being has created certain signs and 
types {statuas atque imagines) of himself, all of which, seve- 
rally as well as collectively, represent power, wisdom, and 
love, and the objects of these attributes, namely, existence, 
truth, and excellence, with more or less evidence. God first 
created space, the basis of existence, the primal substance, 
an immovable and incorporeal capacity of receiving body. 
Next he created matter without form or figure. In tliis cor- 

1 Cypdud TIte Oampuitlls, p. 7. 
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poreal mass, God caUed to being two workmen, incorporeal 
themselves, but incapable of subsisting apart from body, the 
organs of no physical forms, but of their Maker alone. Thcste 
are heat and cold, the active principles diffused through all 
things. They were enemies from the beginning, each striving 
to occupy all material substances itself; each therefore always 
contending with the other, while God foresaw the great good 
that their discord would produce.^ The 4ieavens, he says in 
another passage, were formed by heat out of attenuated 
matter, the earth by cold out of condensed matter : the sun, 
being a body of heat, as he rolls round the earth, attacks the 
colder substance, and converts part of it into air and vapor.' 
This last part of his theory Campanella must have after- 
wards changed in words, when he embraced the Copemican 
system. 

10. He united to this physical theory another, not wholly 
original, but enforced in all his writings with singular Motion of 
confidence and pertinacity, the sensibility of all ere- unWerwi 
ated beings. All things, he says, feel ; else would '*^°^^^^^' 
the world be a chaos. For neither would fire tend upwards, 
nor stones downwards, nor waters to the sea ; but every thing 
would remain where it was, were it not conscious that destruc- 
tion awaits it by remaining amidst that which is contrary to 
itself, and that it can only be preserved by seeking that which 
is of a similar nature. Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature ; but all things strive against their 
contraries, which they could not do if they did not perceive 
what is their contrary.* God, who is primal power, wisdom, 
and love, has bestowed on all things the power of existence, 
and so much wisdom and love as is necessary for their conser- 



1 " In hao corporea mol« tente materia 
Btatiue, dixit DevUj xxt na«cerentiir fabri 
duo Ineorpord, Bed non potentes nid a 
oorpore subdatere, nullarum physicarum 
fonnanim organa, aed Ibnnatoris tantum- 
modo. Idcirco natl calor et frigiu, prin- 
dpia aetira prindpalia, ideoque snie rir- 
tatiB diffuslTa. Statim tnimid ftierunfc 
mntoo, dum uterque eupit totam wah- 
stantiam materlalem occupare. Hinc con- 
tra so inrloem pugsare coep«mnt, prori- 
dente Deo ex hujusmodi dlacordia ingena 
bonnm." — Phlloeophia R«aU8 BpUogistl- 
oa (Pnmkfort, 1628), sect. 4. 

> This w in tlie Compendium de Reram 
Natnim pro Phlloaophia homana, published 
by Adaml in 1617. In his Apology for 

VOL. III. 2 



Galileo, in 1822, Campanella defbnda the 
Copemican syitem, and says that the mo- 
dem aatronomers think they cannot con- 
struct good ephemerides without It. 

* " <^nia ergo sentiunt ; alias mundus 
esset chaos. Ignis enim non sunum 
tenderet, nee aquae in mare, nee lapides 
deorsum ; sed res omnia ubi primo repe- 
riretur, permaneret, cum non sentiret buI 
deatructionon inter contrarla nee sui con- 
servationem inter similia. Non esset in 
mundo generatio et corruptio nisi esset 
contrarietaa, ricut omnea physiologi affir- 
mant. At si alterum contrarlum non 
aentiret alterum sibl esse contrarium, con- 
tra ipsum non pugnaret. Sentiunt ergo 
singula." —De Sensu Rerum, 1. i. o. 4. 
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18 CAMPANELLA'S IMAGINATION. Part HI. 

vation during that time only for which his providence has 
determined that they shall be. Heat, therefore, has power 
and sense, and desire of its own being; so have all other 
things seeking to be eternal like Grod : and in Gk)d they arc 
eternal; for nothing dies before him, but is only changed.* 
Even to the world as a sentient being, the death of its parts 
is no evil, since the death of one is the birth of many. Bread 
that is swallowed dies to revive as blood, and blood dies that 
it may live again in our flesh and bones ; and thus, as the life 
of man is compounded out of the deaths and lives of all his 
parts, so is it with the whole universe.^ Gk)d said. Let all 
things feel, some more, some less, as they have more or less 
necessity to imitate my being; and let them desire to live 
in that which they understand to be good for them, lest my 
creation should come to nought.' 

11. The strength of Campanella's genius lay in his imagi- 
Htoimad- ^^^^io"? which raises him sometimes to flights of 
nation and impressivc eloquence on this favorite theme. '^ The 
eloquence, gj^y. ^^^ g^^^^ ^^^ eudowcd with the keenest sensibili- 
ty ; nor is it unreasonable to suppose that they signify their 
mutual thoughts to each other by the transference of light, 
and that their sensibility is full of pleasure. The blessed 
spirits that inform such living and bright mansions behold all 
things in nature and in the divine ideas : they have ako a 
more glorious light than their own, through which they are 
elevated to a supernatural beatific vision." * We can hardly 



1 *( Jgitor Ipse Dens, qui est prima po- oeatqne. Ita uttlis est mnndo tranBmuta- 

tentia, prima saplentia, primus amor, tto eomm partieularium noxia diftpUcem- 

Uogltus est rd>U8 omnibus potendam que illis. Totus homo oompoeitus est ex 

Tirendi,et sapientlametamorem quantum morte ae rita partiallbus, quae integrant 

suffleit oonsenrationi ipesrum m tanto ritam humanam. Sic mundus totus «x 

tempore necessarisB, quantum detennina- mortibus ae Titabus oompoeitus est, quas 

▼it ^us mens pro rerum refine in ipso totius Titam efflcinnt."— Pliiloeop. Rea- 

ente, nee prasteriri potest. Galor eiso lis, c. 10. 

potest, scant, amat esse : ita et res omnis, * *' Sentlant aliamagis, alia minus, prout 

cupltque ntemari sicut Deus, et Deo res magis minusque opus hsbent, ut me imi- 

nulla moritur, sed solummodo mntatur," tentur in essendo. Ibidem ament omnia 

&c. — 1. ii. c. 26. Tirere in proprio esse prsBOOgnito ut bono, ' 

* "Non est mains ignis in Buo esse; terras ne corruat factura mea." — Id., c. 10. 

autem mains vldetur, non autem mnndo : « " Animas beatie habitantes sic Tivas lu- 

neo Tipera mala est, licet homlni sit mala, ddasque mansiones, res naturales vident 

Ita de omnibus idem pnedico. Mors quo- omnes dirinasque ideas, habent quoque 

que rel nnius si natiTitas est multarum lumen gloriosius quo eleTantur ad Tlsio- 

rerum, mala non est. Moritur panis man- nem supematuralem beatlflcam, et Telutl 

ducatus, ut flat sanguis, et sanguis mori- apud nos luces plurima} sese mutuo tan- 

tur, ut in eamem, neryos et ossa Tcrtatur gunt, intersecant, decusaant, sentiuntane, 

ac vlvat : neque tnmen hoc univeno dis- ita in coelo luces distinguuntur, uniun- 

pllcot animali, quamTiu pnrtibus mors ipsa, tur, sentiunt." — De Sensu Rerum, 1. ilL 

hoc est, transmutatio doloriflca sit, displi- o 4. 
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read this without recollecting the most sublime passage, per- 
haps, in Shakspeare : — 

^ Bit, Jessica. Look how the floor of hMvea 
Is thkk inlaid with patioM of bxifdit gold! 
There's not tlie smaUest orb, which thou behold'ft, 
But in his motion liice an angel sings, 
StIU qnixing to the young-eyed chembini. 
Sneh harmony Is in immortal souls ; 
But. while this muddy Testnra of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.'* ^ 

12. " The world is full of living spirits," he proceeds ; " and, 
when the soul shall be delivered from this dark cavern, we 
shall behold their subtle essences. But now we cannot dis- 
cern the forms of the air, and the winds as they rush by us ; 
much less the angels and demons who people them. Miserar 
ble as we are, we recognize no other sensation than that which 
we observe in animals and plants, slow and half extmguished, 
and buried under a weight that oppresses it. We will not 
understand that all our actions and appetites and motions and 
powers flow from heaven. Look at the manner in which light 
is diffiised over the earth, penetrating every part of it with 
endless variety of operation, which we must believe that it 
does not perform without exquisite pleasure."' And hence 
Hiere is no vacuum in nature, except by violent means ; since 
all bodies delight in mutual contact, and the world no more 
desires to be rent in its parts than an animal. 

13. It is almost a descent in Campanella from these visions 
of the separate sensibility of nature in each particle, when he 
seizes hold of some physical fact or analogy to establish a 
subordinate and less paradoxical part of his theory. He was' 
much pleased with Gilbert's treatise on the magnet, and 
thought it, of course, a proof of the animation of the earth. 
The world is an anima!^ he says, sentient as a whole, and 
enjoying life in all its parts.^ It is not surprising that he 

^ Merchant of Venice, act t. que non aine magna efllcere Tolnptate ezia- 

> " Praeterrohmt in oonspectu nostro ttmandaeet." — I. Ui. c. 5. 

Tenti et aer, at nihil eos videmua, multo Campanella used to hear, as he tells ns, 

minus Tldemus Angelos DeDmooasque, whenerer any evil was impending, a Tdoe 

quorum planus est mundus. calUng him by his name, sometimes with 

'^Inftlices qui sensum aUnm nullum other words: he doubted whether this 

agnoscimus, nisi obtusum animallnm were his proper demon, or the air itself 

plantarumque, tardum, demortuum, ag- speaking. It is not wonderftil that his 

graTatum, sepultnm : nee quidem intelll- imagination was aflsoted by length of oon- 

gere Tolumus onmem actionem nostram et flnement. 

appetitum et sensum et motum et vim a > "Mundum esse animal, totumsentienf, 

coelo manare. Eeee lux quanto acutis- omnesque portlones ^us oommuni gan 

simo expanditur sensu super terram, quo doe Tita.'' — 1. 1. o. 9. 
multiplfeatur, geneEatur, ampliflcatnr,id- 
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ascribes intelligence to plants ; but he here remarks, that we 
find the male and female sexes in them, and that the latter 
cannot fructify without the former. This is manifest in sili- 
quose plants and in palms (which on this account he calls in 
another place the wiser plants, planted saptentiores), in which 
the two kinds incline towards each other for the purpose of 
fructification.^ 

14. Campanella, when he uttered from his Neapolitan 
Hi§ worka P™0" thesc dulcct sounds of fantasy, had the advan- 
pubibhed tage of finding a pious disciple who spread them over 
byAcUuni. ^^yier parts of Europe. This was Tobias Adami, 
initiated, as he tells us, in the same mysteries as himself 
{no8tr<B philosophice symmysld), who dedicated to the philoso- 
phers of Grermany his own Prodromus Philosophise Instauran- 
dae, prefixed to his edition of Campanella's Compendium de 
RerumNatura, published at Frankfort in 1617. Most of the 
other writings of the master seem to have preceded this 
edition; for Adami enumerates them in his Prodromus.^ 
Campanella did not fully obtain his liberty till 1629, and died 
some years afterwards in France, where he had experienced 
the kindness of Peiresc and the patronage of Richelieu. His 
philosophy made no very deep impression : it was too fanciful, 
too arbitrary, too much tinctured with marks of an imagina- 
tion rendered morbid by solitude, to gain many proselytes in 
an age that was advancing in severe science. Gassendi, 
whose good nature led him to receive Campanella, oppressed 
by poverty and ill usage, with every courteous attention, was, 
of all men, the last to be seduced by his theories. No one, 
probably, since Campanella, aspiring to be reckoned among 
philosophers, has ventured to assert so much on matters of 
high speculative importance, and to prove so little. Yet he 
seems worthy of the notice we have taken of him, if it were 
only as the last of the mere dogmatists in philosophy. He is 
doubtless much superior to Jordano Bruno, and I should pre- 
sume, except in mathematics, to Cardan.' 

> " JnTeniemiu in plantto lexmn mu- * [ProdiomTU PhUoeophiaB InstanrtiidaB 

calinxun et ftemininum, ut in animalibos. is only a titlepage. Adami contxlhuted a 

et foeminam non flrucUflcara sine maacnll preface to thb edition of Campanella's 

congrenu. Hoc patet in Biliquis et in woi^ ; but the ^rords Prodromus, &c., an 

palmiA, quarum mas foeminaque inolinan- meant Ibr the latter, and not tot any thing 

turmiituo alter in altemmetseseoaculan- written by the editor. See Notes and 

tur, et foemina impregnatur, nee flmctiflcat Queries, toI. It. p. 276. — 1858.] 

sine mare ; immo conspicitur dolens, squa- * Brucker (vol. t. pp. 106-144) has giren 

lida mortuaqne, et pulTere iUlas et odors a laborious analysis of the philosophy of 

reTiTlacit." ^ .. 
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15. A less important adversaiy of the established theory in 
physics was Sebastian Basson, in his '^ Philosophiae 
Naturalis adversus Aristotelem Libri XII., in qui- 
bus abstrusa veterum physiologia restauratur, et Aristotelis 
errores solidis rationibus refelluntur. Genevae, 1621." This 
book shows great animosity against Aristotle, to whom, what 
L>ord Bacon has himself insinuated, he allows only the credit 
of having preserved fragments of the older philosophers, like 
pearls in mud. It is difficult to give an account of this long 
work. In some places we perceive signs of a just philo- 
sophy; but in general his explanations of physical pheno- 
mena seem as bad as those of his opponents ; and he displays 
no acquaintance with the writings and the discoveries of 
his great contemporaries. We find also some geometrical 
paradoxes ; and, in treating of astronomy, he writes as if he 
had never heard of the Copemican sjrstem. 

16. Claude Berigard, bom at Moulins, became professor of 
natural philosophy at Pisa and Padua. In his C^- 

culi Pl^i, published in 1643, he attempted to ""^•■^ 
revive, as it is commonly said, the Ionic or corpuscular philo- 
sophy of Anaxagoras, in opposition to the Aristotelian. 
The book is rare ; but Brucker, who had seen it, seems to 
have satisfactorily repelled the charge of atheism, brought by 
some against Berigaj^i.^ Another Frenchman domiciled in 
Italy, Magnen, trod nearly the same path as Beri- j*^^ 
gard ; professing, however, to follow the modification 
of the corpuscular theory introduced by Democritus.' It 
seems to be observable as to these writers, Basscm and the 
others, that coming with no sufficient knowledge of what had 
recently been discovered in mathematical and experimental 
science, and following the bad methods of the universities, 
even when they deviated from their usual doctrines, dog- 
matizing and asserting when they should have proved, ar- 
guing synthetically from axioms and never ascending from 
particular facts, they could do little good to philosophy, ex- 
cept by contributing, so far as they might be said to have 
had any influence, to shake the authority of Aristotle. 

17. This authority, which at least required but the defer- 

1 Brucker. It. 460 ; Ntoeron, zzzi., mlnmdentood the atomio theory of De- 

where he is inserted bv the name of Beau* mocritue, and substituted one quite dif« 

regard, which is probably more oorraoi, ftrent in his Democxitus BeriYlsoens, pub- 

but against usaoe. Ushed in 1640. 

s Brucker (pTSM) thinks thai lisgDon 
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22 PARACELSISTS— THEOSOPHISTS— FLUDD. Part HI. 

ence of modest reason to one of the greatest of mankind, 
ji^;gg^gMiBt» ^^ ^ exchanged, in any part of science, for the 
unintelligible dreams of the school of Paracelsus, 
which had manj disciples in Germany, and a very few in 
England. Germany, indeed, has been the native soil of mys- 
ticism in Europe. The tendency to reflex observation of the 
mind, characteristic of that people, has exempted them from 
much gross error, and given them insight into many depths 
of truth, but at the expense of some confusion, some liability 
to self-deceit, and to some want of strictness in metaphysical 
reasoning. It was accompanied by a profound sense of the 
presence of Deity ; yet one which, acting on their thoughtful 
spirits, became rather an impression than an intellectual 
judgment, and settled into a mysterious indefinite theopathy, 
when it did not even evaporate in Pantheism. 

18. The founder, perhaps, of this sect, was Tauler of 
And Theo- Strasburg, in the fourteenth century, whose sermons 
Bophuts. in the native language — which, however, are sup- 
posed to have been translated from Latin — are full of what 
many have called by the vague word mysticism, — an intense 
aspiration for the union of the soul with Grod. An anony- 
mous work generally entitled the German Theology, written 
in the fifteenth century, pursues the same track of devotional 
thought. It was a &vorite book with Luther, and was trans- 
lated into Latin by Castalio.^ These, indeed, are to be con- 
sidered chiefly as theological; but the study of them led 
readily to a state of mental emotion, wherein a dogmatic 
pseudo-philosophy, like that of Paracelsus, abounding witii 
assertions that imposed on the imagination, and appealing fre- 
quently both to scriptural authority and the evidence of 
inward light, was sure to be favorably received. The 
mystics, therefore, and the theosophists, belonged to the 
same class ; and it is not imconmion to use the names indif- 
ferently. 

19. It may appear not here required to dwell on a subject 

scarcely falling under any province of literary his- 
tory ; but two writers within this period have been 
sufficiently distinguished to deserve mention. One of these 
was Robert Fludd, an English physician, who died. in 1637 ; 
a man of inde&tigable diligence in collecting the dreams and 

1 EpIfloopluB places the author of the and Dayid George, among men eathiul- 
nieologia Gemutiiicaf with Henxy Nicolas asts. 
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follies of past ages, blending them in a portentoiis combination 
with new fancies of his own. The Rabbinical and Cabalistic 
authors, as well as the Paracelsists, the writers on magic, 
and whatever was most worthy to be rejected and forgotten, 
formed the basis of his creed. Among his numerous works, 
the most known was his Mosaic Philosophy, in which, hke 
many before his time as well as since, he endeavored to 
build a scheme of physical philosophy on Uie first chapters in 
Grenesis. I do not know whether he found there his two 
grand principles or forces of nature ; a northern force of con- 
densation, and a southern force of dilatation. These seem to 
be the Parmenidean cold and heat, expressed in a jargon 
affected in order to make dupes. In peopling the universe 
with demons, and in ascribing all phenomena to their invisi- 
ble agency, he pursued the steps of Agrippa and Paracelsus, 
or rather of the whole school of fanatics and impostors called 
magical. He took also from older writers the doctrine of 
a constant analogy between universal nature, or the macro- 
cosm, and that of man, or the microcosm ; so that what was 
known in one might lead us to what was unknown in the 
other.^ Fludd possessed, however, some acquaintance with 
science, especially in chemistry and mechanics; and his 
rhapsodies were so far from being universally contemned 
in his own age, that Gassendi thought it not unworthy of 
him to enter into a prolix confutation of the Fluddian phi- 
losophy." 

20. Jacob Behmen, or rather Boehm, a shoemaker of Gor- 
litz, is far more generally familiar to our ears than j.^!, ^eh- 
his contemporary Fludd. He was, however, much ^^^ 
inferior to him in reading, and in fact seems to have read 
little but the Bible and the writing? of Paracelsus. He re- 
counts the visions and ecstasies during which a supernatural 
illumination had been conveyed to him. It came, indeed, 
without the gift of transferring the light to others ; for scarce 
any have been able to pierce the clouds in which his meaning 
has been charitably presumed to lie hid. The chief work of 
Behmen is his Aurora, written about 1612, and containing a 
record of the visions wherein the mysteries of nature were 



1 This -wu ft IkTorlte doetrine of Para- qui «rt man. Homo igltiir compendium 
elma. CampaDella waa much too ftad- epUogusqiie mundi eat." — I 
tal not to embrace it. " Mnndna," he rumj^l. ii. c. 82. 

turn qui cat ooelnm, 
cnaram ooxpua qnod eat terra, aaDgaincni 



celaiia. CampaDella waa much too ftaci- epUoguaque mundi eat."— Da Senau Be- 

fkil not to embrace it. "Mnndna," he rum, 1. ii. c. 82. 

aaya, '* habet apiritum qui cat ooelum, * Bmcker, iy. 681 ; Buhle, iii. 167. 
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revealed to him. It was not published till 1641. He is said 
to have been a man of great goodness of heart, which his 
writings display ; but, in literature, this cannot ^ve a sanc- 
tion to the incoherencies of madness. His language, as far 
as I have seen anj extracts from his works, is colored with 
the phraseology of the alchemists and astrologers : as for his 
philosophy, so to style it, we find, according to Brucker, who 
has taken some pains with the subject, manifest traces of the 
system of emanation, so ancient and so attractive ; and, from 
this and several other reasons, he is inclined to think the 
unlearned shoemaker of Gorlitz must have had assistance 
from men of more education in developing his visions.^ But 
the emanative theory is one into which a mind absorbed in 
contemplation may very naturally fall. Behmen had his 
disciples, which such enthusiasts rarely want ; and his name 
is sufl&ciently known to justify the mention of it even in phi- 
losophical history. 

21. We come now to an English writer of a different class. 
Lord Her- ^*^^^® known as such at present, but who, without doing 
bert, De much for the advancement of metaphjrsical philoso- 
vcritote. pjjy^ Yisj^ at least, the merit of devoting to it, with a 
sincere and independent spirit, the leisure of high rank, and 
of a life not obscure in the world, — Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury. The principal work of this remarkable man is his 
Latin treatise, published in 1624, Oq Truth as it is distin- 
guished from Revelation, from Probability, from Possibility, 
and from Falsehood. Its object is to inquire what are the 
sure means of discerning and discovering truth. This, as, 
like other authors, he sets out by proclaiming, had been 
hitherto done by no one; and he treats both ancient and 
modem philosophers rather haughtily, as being men tied to 
particular opinions, from which they dare not depart "^ It 
ia not from an hypocritical or mercenary writer that we are 
to look for perfect truth. Their interest is not to lay aside 
their mask, or think for themselves. A liberal and independ- 
ent author alone will do tlus."^ So general an invective, 
after Lord Bacon, and indeed after others like Campanella, 
who could not be charged with following any conceits rather 

1 Brucker, ir. 608. tereet ne penonam deponant, val ftlltex 

* " Non eet igitor a larrato aliqao Tel qnidem nntiaiit. iDgenom et sui arbi- 

■tipendiom aeriptore at Terum ooDflum- trii lata mlummodo pnestabit anotor." — 

mafcum opperiacis : niomm apprime in- Spist. ad Lectorem. 
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than their own, bespeaks cither ignorance of philosophical 
literature, or a supercilious neglect of it. 

22. Lord Herbert lays down seven primary axioms: — 
1. Truth exists ; 2. It is coeval with the things to _. _. 
which it relates ; 3. It exists everywhere ; 4. It is 
self-evident;^ 5. There are as many truths as there are 
differences in things ; 6. These differences are made known 
to us by our natural faculties ; 7. There is a truth belonging 
to these truths, — " Est Veritas quaedam harum veritatum." 
This axiom he explains as obscurely as it is strangely ex- 
pressed. All truth he then distinguishes into the truth of the 
thing or object, the truth of the appearance, the truth of the 
perception, and the truth of the understanding. The truth of 
the object is the inherent conformity of the object with itself, 
or that which makes every thing what it is.' The truth of 
appearance is the conditional conformity of the appearance 
with the object. The truth of perception is the conditional 
conformity of our senses (fcumUcUes nostrcu prodromas) with 
the appearances of things. The truth of understanding is the 
due conformity between the aforesaid conformities. All truth 
therefore is confwmity; all conformity, relation. Three things 
are to be observed in every inquiry after truth, — the thing 
or object, the sense or faculty, and the laws or conditions by 
which its conformity or relation is determined. Lord Herbert 
is so obscure, partly by not thoroughly grasping his subject, 
partly by writing in Latin, partly perhaps by the gphalmata 
et errata in typographo^ qtuedam fortasse in seipsOy of which 
he complains at the end, that it has been necessary to omit 
several sentences as unintelligible ; though what I have just 
given is far enough from being too clear. 

23. Truth, he goes on to say, exists as to the object, or 
outward thing itself, when our faculties are capable condmons 
of determining every thing concerning it ; but, though ^t truth. 
this definition is exact, it is doubtful, he observes, whether 
any such truth exists in nature. The first condition of dis- 
cerning truth in things is that they should have a relation to 
ourselves (i^ intra nostram stet analogiam) ; since multitudes 
of things may exist which the senses cannot discover. The 

1 "HaBo Teritu est in ae manifesta." tbtA eolm Ita apparabit, Tsra tamsn ax 

Eto obserres that what are called fldse rerltate rei non erit." 

appearances are true as such, thoosh not * " Inhserens ilia confovmltas rel enm 

true actwrding to the reality of the ob- seipsa. sive ilia ratio, ex qua res uaaqun- 

Jeet: "SuaTeiitasappszentl«ftlBiiinast, que sibi constat." 
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three chief constituents of this condition seem to be, 1. That 
it should be of a proper size, neither immense nor too small ; 
2. That it should have its determining difference, or principle 
of individuation, to distinguish it from other things ; 3. That 
it should be accommodated to some sense or perceptive faculty. 
These are the universally necessary conditions of truth (that 
is, of knowledge) as it regards the object. The truth of ap- 
pearance depends on others, which are more particular; as 
that the object should be perceived for a sufficient time, 
through a proper medium, at a due distance, in a proper 
situation.^ Truth of perception is conditional also; and its 
conditions are that the sense should be sound, and the atten- 
tion directed towards it. Truth of understanding depends on 
the Koivai ewouu^ the conmion notions possessed by every man 
of sane mind, and implanted by nature. The understanding 
teaches us, by means of these, that infinity and eternity exist, 
though our senses cannot perceive them. The understanding 
deals also with universals; and truth is known as to uni- 
versals, when the particulars are rightly apprehended. 

24. Our faculties are as numerous as the differences of 
iiutinctiTe things ; and thus it is, that the world corresponds by 
*"**"• perfect analogy to the human soul, degrees of per- 
ception being as much distinct from one another as different 
modes of it All our powers may, however, be reduced to 
four heads ; natural instinct, internal perception, external sen- 
sation, and reason. What is not known by one of these four 
means cannot be known at all. Instinctive truths are proved 
by universal consent. Here he comes to his general basis of 
religion, maintaining the existence of koiv<u ewouu, or common 
notions of mankind on that subject ; principles against which 
no one can dispute, without violating the laws of his nature.^ 
Natural instinct he defines to be an act of those faculties 
existing in every man of sane mind, by which the common 
notions as to the relations of things not perceived by the 
senses (rerum intemarum)^ and especially such as tend to 
the conservation of the individual, of the species, and of the 

> Lord Herbert deflnee appearance, * " Prindpla ilia mcronuicta, contm 

*<icetypuin, Rea forma rleaxla rel, qnm qae di«putam ncfii*." — p. 44. I have 

sub condidonibuB Istis cam prototype sac translated thin In the beet ranne I could 

conformata, cum conceptu denao sub con- give It : but to vun/eut or n^fas, before we 

ditionibuii etiiun suia, conformarl et modo have defined their meaning, or prored 

quodam Rpirituall. tanquam ab obijecto tbdr ezisteDce, ia but indlfiereut logio. 
deciaa, etiam in oqiecti absentia oomar- 
Tari potoat." 
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whole, are fonned without any process of reasoning. These 
common notions, though excited in us bj the objects of sense, 
are not conveyed to us by them : they are impliuited in us by 
nature ; so that Giod seems to have imparted to us not only a 
part of his image, but of his wisdom.^ And whatever is 
understood and perceived by all men alike deserves to bo 
accounted one of these notions. Some of them are instinctive, 
others are deduced from such as are. The former are distin- 
guishable by six marks, — priority, independence, universality, 
certainty, so that no man can doubt them without putting off, 
as it were, his nature; necessity, that is, usefulness for the 
preservation of man ; lastly, intuitive apprehension, for these 
common notions do not require to be inferred.' 

25. Internal perceptions denote the conformity of objects 
with those faculties existing in every man of sane xntenni 
mind, which, being developed by his natural in- i»«*p**««. 
stinct, are conversant with the internal relations of things in 
a secondary and pailicular manner, and by means of natural 
instincL* By this ill-worded definition he probably intends to 
distinguish the general power, or instinctive knowledge, from 
its exercise and application in any instance. But I have 
fonndit very difficult to follow Lord Herbert. It is by means, 
he says, of these internal senses that we discern the nature 
of things in their intrinsic relations, or hidden types of being ; * 
and it is necessary well to distinguish the conforming faculty 
in the mind, or internal perception, from the bodily sense. 
The cloudiness of his expression increases as we proceed, and 
in many pages I cannot venture to translate or abridge it. 
The injudicious use of a language in which he did not write 
with facility, and which is not very well adapted, at the best, 
to metaphjrsical disquisition, has doubtless increased the per- 
plexity into which he has thrown his readers. 

26. In the conclusion of this treatise, Herbert lays down 
the five common notions of natural religion, implanted, as 
he conceives, in the breasts of all mankind. 1. That there 
Ss a Grod ; 2. That he ought to be worshipped ; 3. That vir- 
tue and piety are the chief parts of worship ; 4. That we 

I p. 48. draa analflgfain vemm internam, pftrtleii- 

* P. eO. • kuriter, aeoondario, •( rmtioM InsttnotQi 

• '* Senmii intenii fiuii actus confbnnl- aataralia ▼enantur." — p. OS. 

tatom ofcgectomm eum fteoltatibiia illis * *^ Ciica analogfaun ramm iotcmam, 
in omni homiM aamo afe ioteno eadstan- tin dgnatoFBii at ohanwteraa nrnin penJ- 
tlbm, qxm ab insttaota oatoaSi aa^oaltaB, tiona vwmitur." — p. 68. 
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are to repent, and turn from our sins ; 5. That there are to- 
wards and punishments in another life.^ Nothing can 
SoM^ ^® admitted in religion which contradicts these pri- 
naturai mary notions ; but if any one has a revelation from 
'*^*'** heaven in addition to these, which may happen to 
him sleeping or waking, he should keep it to himself, since 
nothing can be of importance to the human race which is not 
established by the evidence of their common faculties. Nor 
can any thing be known to be revealed which is not revealed 
to ourselves ; all else being tradition and historic testimony, 
which does not amount to knowledge. The specific diiference 
of man from other animals, he makes, not reason, but the capa- 
city of religion. It is a curious coincidence, that John Wesley 
has said something of the same kind.^ It is also remarkable 
that we find in another work of Lord Herbert, De Religione 
Gentilium, which dwelb again on his five articles of natural 
religion, essential, as he expressly lays it down, to salvation, 
the same illustration of the being of a Deity from the analogy 
of a watch or clock, which Faley has since employed. I 
believe that it occurs in an intermediate writer.* 

27. Lord Herbert sent a copy of his treatise De Veritate, 
n^m^,^ of several years after its publication, to Gussendi. We 
OuKQdion have a letter to the noble author in the third volume 
^^ ^ of the works of that philosopher, showing, in the 
candid and sincere spirit natural to him, the objections that 
struck his mind in reading the book.^ Gassendi observes that 
the distinctions of four kinds of truth are not new; the 
Veritas rei of Lord Herbert being what is usually called 



I p. 222. 

* I hATe iomewhere tmuI a profound 
remuk of Wealey, that, conddering the 
ngacity which many animals display, we 
cannot fix npon reason as the distinction 
between them and man : the true differ* 
ence is tliat we an formed to know God, 
and they are not. 

* " St qnidem si horologlnm per diem 
et noctem integnun horss slgnanter indi- 
cans, Tidexit qoispiam non mente captus, 
id consllio arteque summa fiustum Jndioa- 
Terit. Ecquls non plani demons, qui 
hano mundi machlnsm non per liginti 

Saatuor horss tantum, sod per tot saecula 
rcuitns Buos obeuntem animadTerteiit, 
non id omne sapientissimo ntique poten- 
tissimoqae alioui autori tiibnat?"— De 
Kelie. GentU., cap. xUi. 

[The original idea, as has been rightly 
pointed ont to me by IL Alphonse Bor* 



ghers, tlie translator of this work, as well 
as of my History of the Middle Ages, is in 
Cicero de Nat. Deorum. ii. 84. *' Quod si 
in Scythiam aut in Britanniam, q)h8ffram 
aliquiB talerit banc, quam nuper fiuniUsr 
risnofltereflBDcit IHwidonius, cujns singulso 
con?ersiones idem efflciunt in sole, et in 
luna, et in qninque etellis enantibns, 
qnod eflteitor in coelo singulis (Uebus et 
noctibus: quls in ilia barbarie dubitet. 

Iuin ea sphsera sit perfocta ratione?" 
nd, with respect to intermediate wiiten 
between Lord Herbert and Paley, I have 
been reibrred, by two other correspond- 
ents, to Hale's PrimitlTe Origination of 
BfanUnd, where I had myself suspecte 1 
it to be ; and to Ntonwentyt's Religioa^ 
Philosopher (English translation, 1780), 
p. xlTi. of pre&oe.— 1842.1 
« Gassendi Opera, ill. 411. 
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substance, his Veritas appcarentuE do more than accident, and 
the other two being only sense and reason. Gassendi seems 
not wholly to approve, but gives as the best, a definitiou of 
truth little differing from Herbert's, the agreement of the 
cognizant intellect with the thing known: '^ Intellectus cog- 
noscentis cum re cognita congruentia." The obscurity of the 
treatise De Veritate could ill suit an understanding Uke that 
of Gassendi, always tending to acquire clear conceptions; and, 
though he writes with great civility, it is not witbout smartly 
opposing what he does not approve. The aim of Lord Her- 
bert's work, he says, is that the intellect may pierce into the 
nature of things, knowing them as they are in themselves, 
without the fallacies of appearance and sense. But, for him- 
self, he confesses that such knowledge he has always found 
above him, and that he is in darkness when he attempts to 
investigate the real nature of the least thing ; making many 
of the observations on this which we read also in Locke. 
And he well says, that we have enough for our use in the 
accidents or appearances of things, without knowing their 
substances, in reply to Herbert, who had declared that we 
should be miserably deficient, if, while nature has given us 
senses to discern sounds and colors and such fleeting qualities 
of things, we had no sure road to internal, eternal, and neces- 
sary truths.^ The universality of those innate principles, 
especially moral and religious, on which his correspondent 
had built so much, is doubted by Gassendi on the usual 
grounds, that many have denied or been ignorant of them. 
The letter is imperfect, some sheets of the autograph having 
been lost. 

28. Too much space may seem to have been bestowed on a 
writer who cannot be ranked high among metaph3r8icians. 
But Lord Herbert was not only a distinguished name, but 
may claim the priority among those philosophers in £ngland. 
If his treatise De Veritate is not, as an entire work, very 
successful, or founded always upon principles which have stood 
the test of severe reflection, it is still a monument of an origi- 
nal, independent thinker, without rhapsodies of imagination, 
without pedantic technicalities, and, above all, bearing witness 
to a sincere love of the truth he sought to apprehend. The 

^ "MJsera Bobfaenm aetom «net, >1 ad essent media, nulla autcm ad mltatet 
perdpiendoa coloira, aooos et qaalitates illaa InternaB, aetemas, neoeaaarlas aina 
entena eadnoaa atqna imnmaptaneaa sab- enore aup ow aa ot via." 
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ambitious expectation that the real essences of things might 
be discovered, if it were truly his, as Gassendi seems to sup- 
pose, could not be warranted hj any thing, at least, within the 
knowledge of that age. But, from some expressions of Herbert, 
I should infer that he did not think our faculties competent to 
solve the whole problem o£ quiddittf, as the logicians called it, or 
the real nature of any thing, at least, objectively without us.^ 
He is, indeed, so obscure, that I will not vouch for his entire 
consistency. It has been an additional motive to say as much 
as I have done concerning Lord Herbert, that I know not 
where any account of his treatise De Veritate will be found. 
Brucker is strangely silent about this writer, and Buhle has 
merely adverted to the letter of Gassendi. .Descartes has 
spoken of Lord Herbert's book with much respect, though 
several of their leading principles were far from the same. It 
was translated into French in 1639, and this translation he 
found less difficult than the original.' 

29. Gassendi himself ought, perhaps, to be counted wholly 
Oassendi's ^°*ong the philosophers of this period ; since many of 
defence of his writings were published, and all may have been 
iBpicurus. completed, within it. They are contained in six 
large folio volumes, rather closely printed. The Exercita- 
tiones Paradoxicse, published in 1624, are the earliest. These 
contain an attack on the logic of Aristotle, the fortress that 
so many bold spirits were eager to assail. But, in more ad- 
vanced life, Gassendi withdrew in great measure irom this 
warfare ; and his Logic, in the Syntagma Philosophicum, the 
record of his latest opinions, is chiefly modelled on the Aristo- 
telian, with sufficient commendation of its author. In the 
study of ancient philosophy, however, Gassendi was impressed 
with an admiration of Epicurus. His physical theory, founded 
on corpuscles and a vacuum ; his ethics, in their principle and 
precepts; his rules of logic, and guidance of the intellect, — 

1 " Cum flbenltates nostrn ad analogiam > DescarteB, toI. tUI. pp. 188 and 168. 
propriam tenninatse quidditates lerum ** J'y trotiTe plaidetiTs choaea fort bonneR, 
Intimas non penetrant : ideo qnid res n»- sed non jmbliei saporis ; car il y a pea de 
taraUfl in neipsa ait, tali ex analogia ad no« penonnes qui aoient capables d'entendro 
ut Bit constltata, perfecte Bciri non potest." la mitaphysiqne. Et. pour le g6n6ral du 
—p. 166. In another place, lie says it is Uttb, U tient un chemin fort different de 
doubtAil whether any thing exist in na- oelui que J^al suivi. . . . Enfln, par cou- 
ture, concerning which we have a complete elusion, encore que Je ne pulaie m'aooorder 
knowledge. The eternal and necessary en tout aux seotimens de'cet auteur. Je 
truths which Herbert contends for our ne laisse pas de Pestimer beauooup au-df»« 
knowing, seem to haTe been his eommutus bum des esfnlts oidliiaina." 
notitia^ sutijectiTely understood, rather 
than snoh as relate to extaroal ol^eoti. 
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seemed to the cool and independent mind of the French phi- 
losopher more worthy of regard than the opposite schemes 
prevailing in the schools, and not to be rejected on account of 
any discredit attached to the name. Combining with the Epi- 
curean physics and ethics the religious element which had 
been unnecessarily discarded from the philosophy of the Gar- 
den, Grassendi displayed both in a form no longer obnoxious. 
The Syntagma Philosophiss Epicuri, published in 1649, is an 
elaborate vindication of this system, which he had previously 
expounded in a commentary on the tenth book of Diogenes 
Laiertius. He had already effiu^ed the prejudices against Epi- 
curus himself, whom he seems to have regarded with the 
affection of a disciple, in a biographical treatise on his life 
and moral character. 

30. Gassendi died in 1656 : the Syntagma Fhilosophicnm, 
his greatest as well as last work, in which it is natu- ^^ ^,^j^ 
ral to seek Uie whole scheme of his philosophy, was worki after 
published by his friend Sorbiere in 1658. We may ^*^' 
therefore properly defer Ibhe consideration of his metaphysical 
wridngs to the next period ; but the controversy in which he 
was involved with Descartes will render it necessary to bring 
his name forward again before the close of this chapter. 



Section IL 

On Uie FhOotophy of Lord Baeon. 



81. It may be judged from what has been said in a former 
chapter, as well as in our last pages, that, at the p^^pg^tion 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the higher for tbn phi- 
philosophy, which is concerned with general truth *°**P**y ^ 
and the means of knowing it, had been little benefited by the 
abors of any modem inquirer. It was become, indeed, no 
strange thing, at least out of the air of a college, to question 
the - authority of Aristotle ; but his disciples pointed with 
scorn at the endeavors which had as yet been made to supplant 
it, and asked whether the wisdom so long reverenced was to 
be set aside for the fanatical leTeries of Paracelsus, the nnin- 
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telli^ble chimeras of Bruno, or the more plausible but arbi* 
trary hypotheses of Telesio. 

32. Francis Bacon was bom in 15 Gl.^ He came to years 
Lord Bacon ^^ manhood at the time when England was rapidly 
emerging from ignorance and obsolete methods 
of study, in an age of powerful minds, full himself of ambition, 
confidence, and energy. If we think on the public history of 
Bacon, even during the least public portion of it, philosophy 
must appear to have been but his amusement : it was by hif^ 
hours of leisure, by time hardly missed from the laborious 
study and practice of the law and from the assiduities of a 
courtier's life, that he became the father of modem science. 
This union of an active with a reflecting life had been the 
boast of some ancients, — of Cicero and Antonine ; but what 
comparison, in depth and originality, between their philosophy 
and that of Bacon ? 

83. This wonderful man, in sweeping round the champaign 
Hb plan of of universal science with his powerful genius, found 
phiioaophy. gg HhIq {q praisc in the recent as in the ancient 
methods of investigating truth. He liked as little the em- 
pirical presumption of drawing conclusions from a partial 
experience as the sophistical dogmatism which relied on un- 
warranted axioms and verbal chicane. All, he thought, was 
to be constmcted anew; the investigation of facts, their 
arrangement for the purposes of inquiry, the process of 
eliciting from them the required truth. And for this he 
saw, that, above all, a thorough purgation of the mind itself 
would be necessary, by pointing out its familiar errors, their 
sources and their remedies. 

34. It is not exactly known at what age Bacon first con- 
Time of its ceived the scheme of a comprehensive philosophy ; 
conception, jjy^ j^ y^^j^ ]yj i^jg q^q account, vcry early in life.^ 
Such noble ideas are most congenial to the sanguine spirit of 

^ Those who place Lord Bacon's birth Greatest Birth of Time. Bacon says : 

in 1600, as BIr. Montagu has done, must ^'Bquidemmeminimequadragintaabhino 

be undentood to follow the old style, annis jurenile opusculum circa has res 

which creates some conftision. He was confecisse, quod magna prorsus fldncia 

bom the 22d of January, and died the et magniflco titulo^ — * Temporis Partum 

9th of April, 1626, in the sixty-iizth year maximum^ inscripei." The apparent Tsin- 

of liis age, as we are told in his Life by glory of this title is somewhat extenuated 

Bawley , the best authority we hare. by the sense he gave to the phrase, " Birth 

> In a letter to Father Fulgentio, which of Time." He meant tliat the lapse of time 

bears no date in print, but must hare and long experience were the natural 

been written about 1824, he refers to a sources of a better philosophy, as he says 

JuTenile work about forty years before, in his dedication of the InstauratiOBIagna: 

which he bad confldentlj entitled The ** Ipse certA, ut ingenue f&teor, soleo SBstW 
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jonth, and to its ignorance of the extent of labor it under- 
takes. In the dedication of the Novum Organiim to James, 
in 1620, he says that he had been about some such work near 
thirty years, '^ so as I made no haste." ^ And the reason,'* he 
adds, " why I have published it now, specially being imper- 
fect, is, to speak plainly, because I number my days, and 
would have it saved. There is another reason of my so 
doing, which is to try whether I can get help in one intended 
part of this work ; namely, the compiling of a natural and 
experimental history, which must be the main foundation 
of a true and active philosophy.'' He may be presumed at 
least to have made a very considerable progress in his under- 
taking before the close of the sixteenth century. But it was 
first promulgated to the world by the publication of his Trea- 
tise on the Advancement of Learning in 1605. In this, indeed, 
the whole of the Baconian philosophy may be said to be im- 
plicitly contained, except, perhaps, the second book of the 
Novum Organum. In 1 623, he published his more celebrat- 
ed Latin translation of this work, if it is not rather to be 
deemed a new one,.entitled De Augmentis Scientiarum. I find, 



mare hoo opus ma^s pro p«rtia temporis 
qoam ingenii. «Illud enim in eo flolnm- 
modo mhabUe est, Inltia rei, et tantu da 
Us qiuB inraluemnt BuspkionM, alicni in 
mentem Tenire potuine. Osetera non illi- 
l)eDter lequuntar." 

No traatiM with this precise title ap- 
pears. But we find prefixed to some of 
the sliort pieces a general title, Temporis 
Partus dSaseulu9j Aye Instauratio Magna 
Imperii UniTcrsi in Hnmannm. These 
troatisee, howeTer, thoo^^ earlier than 
his great works, cannot be referred to so 
juvenile a period as tiis letter to Fulgentio 
intimates ; and I should rather incline to 
suspect that the opuseulum to which he 
there reten has not been preserred. Mr. 
Montagu is of a diflerent opinion. See his 
Note I. to the life of Bacon in yoI. rvi. of 
his edition. Tlie Latin tract, De Interpre- 
tadone Naturae, Mr. M. supposes to be the 
germ of the Instauratio, as the Cc^tata et 
Visa are of the Novum Oxganum. I do 
not dissent flrom this; but the former 
bean marks of harlng been written after 
Bacon liad been immersed In active life. 
The most probable conjecture appears to 
be, that he very early peroeived the mefr* 
greness and imperfection of the academi- 
cal eourm of philosophy, and of all others 
which fell in his way, and fbrmed the 
scheme of affording something better firom 
liis own resources; but that he did not 

VOL. in. 8 



commit much to paper, nor had planned 
liis own method till after he was turned of 
thirty, which his letter to the Ung hitt- 



In a recent and rexy brilliant sketch of 
ttn Baconian philosophy (Bdinb. Review, 
July, 1887), the two leading principles 
that distinguish it throughout all its 
ports are justly denominated utility and 
progress. To do good to mankind, and do 
more and more gmnl, are the ethics of its 
inductive method. We may only regret, 
that the ingenioos author of this article 
has been hurried sometimes into the low 
and contracted view of the deceitftil word 
tuility^ which regards rather the enjoy- 
ments of physical convenience, than the 
general well-being of the individual and 
the species. If Bacon looked more fre- 
quently to the former, it was because so 
large a portion of his writings relates to 
physical observation and experiment. But 
it was tax enough from his design to set 
up phyrtcs in any sort of opposition to 
ethics, much less in a superior light. I 
dissent also from some of the observations 
in tbds article, lively as they are, which 
tend to depreciate the originality and im- 
portance of the Baconian methods. The 
reader may turn to a note on this sub- 
ject by Dugald Stewart, at the end of th« 
present section. 
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upon comparison, that more than two-thirds of this treatise 
are a version, with slight interpolation or omission, from 
the Advancement of Learning; the remainder being new 
matter. 

35. The Instauratio Magna had been already published 
infteimtio in 1620, while Lord Bacon was still chancellor. 
Magna. Fifteen years had elapsed since he gave to the world 
his Advancement of Learning, — the first-fruits of such as- 
tonishing vigor of philosophical genius, that, inconceivable 
as the completion of the scheme he had even then laid down 
in prospect for his new philosophy by any single effort must 
appear, we may be disappointed at the great deficiencies which 
this latter work exhibits, and which he was not destined to fill 
up. But he had passed the interval in active life, and in 
dangerous paths ; deserting, as in truth he had all along been 
prone enough to do, the ^' shady spaces of philosophy," as 
Milton calls them, for the court of a sovereign, who, with 
some real learning, was totally incapable of sounding the 
depths of Lord Bacon's mind, or even of estimatmg his 
genius. 

36. The Instauratio Magna, dedicated to James, is divided, 

accor4ing to the magnificent groundplot of its author, 
PartiS^* into six parts. The first of these he entitles Partitio- 
25J^J{™" nes Scientiarum, comprehending a general summary 

of that knowledge which mankind already possess ; 
yet not merely treating this affirmatively, but taking special 
notice of whatever should seem deficient or imperfect ; some- 
times even supplying, by illustration or precept, these vacant 
spaces of science. This first part he declares to be wanting 
in the Instauratio. It has been chiefly supplied by the trea- 
tise De Augmentis Scientiarum ; yet perhaps even that does 
not fully come up to the amplitude of his design. 

37. The second part of the Instauratio was to be, as he 
Second part: ©xpresscs it, "the scicncc of a better and more 
NoTum oi^ ' perfect use of reason in the investigation of things, 
'^^^*™* and of the true aids of the understanding;" the 
new logic, or inductive method, in which what is eminently 
styled the Baconian philosophy consists. This, as far as he 
completed it, is known to all by the name of the Novum Or- 
ganum. But he seems to have designed a fuller treatise in 
place of this ; the aphorisms into which he has digested it 
being rather the heads or theses of chapters, at least in many 
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places, that would have been farther expanded.^ And it is 
still more important to observe, that he did not achieve the 
whole of his summary that he had pronused ; but, out of nine 
divisions of his method, we onlj possess the first, which he de- 
nominates prteroffoiiva instanticarum. Eight others, of exceed- 
ing importance to his logic, he has not touched at all, except 
to describe them bj name, and to promise more. ^ We will 
speak," he says, ''in the first place, of prerogative instances; 
secondly, of Uie aids of induction ; thirdly, of the rectifica- 
. tion of induction ; fourthly, of varying the investigation accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject ; fifthly, of prerogative natures 
(or objects), as to investigation, or the choice of what shaU be 
first inquired into ; sixthly, of the boundaries of inquiry, or 
the synoptical view of sJl natures in the world ; seventhly, 
on the application of inquiry to practice, and what relates to 
man ; eighthly, on the preparations (pcarascevai) for inquiry ; 
lastly, on the ascending and descending scale of axioms.'' ' 
All these, after the first, are wanting, with the exception of 
a few slightly handled in separate parts of Bacon's writings ; 
and the deficiency, which is so important, seems to have been 
sometimes overlooked by those who have written about the 
Novum Organum. 

SS. The third part of the Instauratio Magna was to com- 
prise an entire natural history, diligently and scru- fnjj^p,^. 
pulously collected from experience of every kind ; vitnni 
including under that name of natural history every ™****y- 
thing wherein the art of man has been employed on natural 
substances, either for practice or experiment ; no method of 
reasoning being sufficient to guide us to truth as to natural 
things, if they are not themselves clearly and exactly appre- 
hended. It is unnecessary to observe, that very little of this 
immense chart of nature could be traced by \he hand of 
Bacon, or in his time. His Centuries of Natural History, 
containing about one thousand observed facts and experi- 
ments, are a very slender contribution towards such a 

1 It is entitled hj Umself, Partis moqii- dam eet piiui et posteritu ; Mzto, de 

die Sumnia, digests in Aphorismoe. tenoinis iziqidBltioiiis, sire de synopd om- 

> " Meemus iteque prlmo loco de pne- oltun natunnnn in uniTerao ; septlmo, de 

KM;atlTtB instantianiiii ; sectindo, de ad- dedaotloiie ad praxin, siTe de eo quod est 

muiieiilis Inductionis ; tertio, de leotiflca- in ordine ad bominem ; octaro, de pant- 

tione inductionis ; quarto, de taiiatione soeris ad inqiMtlonem ; postremo antem, 

inqniriUonis pro natara snlOeetl ; qnlnto, de leala aeoenaoria et deeoensoiia axianui 

de pnerogatiTis natoranun qnatenns ad tiim."~ lib. IL 2BL 
InquisitioDflni, stre de eo qnod inqniran- 
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description of universal nature as he contemplated: these 
form no part of the Instauratio Magna, and had been com- 
piled before. But he enumerates one hundred and thirty 
particular histories which ought to be drawn up for his great 
work. A few of these he has given in a sort of skeleton, as 
samples rather of the method of collecting facts, than of the 
facts themselves ; namely, the History of Winds, of Life and 
Death, of Density and Rarity, of Sound and Hearing. 

39. The fourth part, called Scala Intellectus, is also want- 
Fo rth ^"^S' ^'^ ^^® exception of a very few introductory . 
part: Scaia pagcs. ^^ By thcsc tables," sajrs Bacon, '^we mean, 
intdiectaa. ^^^ g^^j^ examples as we subjoin to the several rules 
of our method, but types and models, which place before our 
eyes the entire process of the mind in the discovery of truth, 
selecting various and remarkable instances." ^ These he com- 
pares to the diagrams of geometry, by attending to which the 
steps of the demonstration become perspicuous. Though the 
great brevity of his language in this place renders it rather dif- 
ficult to see clearly what he understood by these models, some 
light appears to be thrown on this passage by one in the trea- 
tise De Augmentis, where he enumerates among the desiderata 
of logic what he calls traditio lampadis^ or a delivery of any 
science or particular truth according to the order wherein it 
was discovered.* " The methods of geometers," he there says, 
^ have some resemblance to this art ; " which is not, however, 
the case as to the synthetical geometry with which we are 
generally conversant. It is the history of analytical investi- 
gation ; and many beautiful illustrations of it have been given 
since the days of Bacon in all subjects to which that method 
of inquiry has been applied. 

i "Neqae de lis exempUs loqnlmar, Atqne hoc ipsixin fieri sane potest in 

quie singulis pneceptis ac regulis illus- sdentia per indnetionem aoqulsita : sed 

tntndi gratia adjlciuntur, hoc enim in in antlclpata ista et prssmatura scleatia, 

secunda operis purte abnnde pnestitimus, qua atimua, non fiudle dlcat quls quo 

Bed plane tjpoe intelligimas ac plasmata, itinere ad earn qoam nactus est sclentiam 

qusB unlTersum mentis processom atqne perronerit. Attamen sane secundum 

inTeniendi continoatam fabricam et or- miO<u ^^ minus poesit quls sdentlam pro- 

dinem in oertis subjectts, Usque rarils et priam FSTisere, et Testigia suae oognitionis 

lodgnibus tanquam sub oculos ponant. sfmul et consensus remetiri; atque hoo 

Etenim nobis venit in mentem in mathe- flM^to sdentlam sic transplantarB t?. ani- 

matiels, astante machina, sequi demon- mum alienum, sicut creTit in suo. . . . 

strationem fadlem et perspicuam ; contra Ci^us quidem generis traditioniSf metho- 

absque hao commoditate omnia Tlderi in- dus mathematicorum in eo subsjectosimili- 

▼oluta et quam reTera sunt subtiliora." tudinem quandam habet." I do not well 

s lib. vi. c. 2. " Sclentla quss alils tan- understand the words, tn eo subjecto : he 

q.nam tela pertexendo traditur, eadem maj possibly have renrred to aoalytkal 

niethodo, si fieri possit, anlmo alterius processes. 
«»t insinnanda, qua primitus inTanta est. 
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40. In a Mh part of the Instauratio Magna, Bacon had 
designed to give a specimen of the new philosophy 
which he hoped to raise, after a due use of his ^Se]^' 
natural history and inductive method, by way of 22*h£^' 
anticipation or sample of the whole. He calls it 
Prodromi, sive Anticipationes Fhilosophiffi Secundse. And 
some fragments of this part are published by the names 
Cogitata et Visa, Cogitationes de Natura Rerum, Filum La- 
byrinthi, and a few more ; being as much, in all probability, 
as he had reduced to writing. In his own metaphor, it was 
to be like the payment of interest till the prindpid could be 
raised ; ^ tanquam foenus reddatur, donee sors haberi possit." 
For he despaired of ever completing a work by a gixthpitft: 
sixth and last portion, which was to display a per- Phiiomphte 
feet system of philosophy, deduced and confirmed ^~™^ 
by a legitimate, sober, and exact inquiry according to the 
method which he had invented and laid down. ^ To perfect 
this lajBt part is above our powers and beyond our hopes. We 
may, as we trust, make no despicable beginnings : the desti- 
nies of the human race must complete it ; in such a manner, 
perhaps, as men, looking only at the present, would not readi- 
ly conceive. For upon this will depend not only a specula- 
tive good, but all the fortunes of mankind, and all their 
power." And, with an eloquent prayer that his exertions may 
be rendered effectual to the attainment of truth and hap- 
piness, this introductory chapter of the Instauratio, which 
announces the distribution of its portions, concludes. Such 
was .the temple, of which Bacon saw in vision before him the 
stately front and decorated pediments, in all their breadth of 
light, and harmony of proportion ; while long vistas of receding 
columns, and glimpses of internal splendor, revealed a glory 
that it was not permitted him to comprehend. In the treatise 
De Augments Scientiarum, and in the Novimi Organum, we 
have less, no doubt, 'than Lord Bacon, under different con- 
ditions of life, mighj; have achieved : he might have been 
more emphatically the high-priest of nature, if he had not 
been the chancellor of James L ; but no one man could have 
filled up the vast outline which he alone, in that stage of the 
world, could have so boldly sketched. 

41. The best order of studying the Baconian philosophy 
would be to read attentively the Advancement of Learning ; 
next, to take the treatise De Augmentis, comparing it all along 
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with the fonner; and aflerwarclB to proceed to the Novum 
Oonne of Organum. A less degree of regard has usuallj been 
Btudying paid to the Centuries of Natural History, which 
i/mi Bacon. ^^^ ^^ jg^|. important of his writings, or even 
to the other philosophical fragments, some of which contain 
very excellent passages ; yet such, in great measure, as will 
be found substantially in other parts of his works. The most 
remarkable are the Cogitata et Visa. It must be said, that 
one who thoroughly venerates Lord Bacon will not disdain 
his repetitions, which sometimes, by variations of phrase, 
thix>w light upon each other. It is generally supposed that 
the Latin works were translated from the original English by 
several assistants, among whom George Herbert and Hobbes 
have been named, under the author's superintendence.^ The 
Latin style of these writings is singularly concise, energetic, 
and impre^ive, but frequently crabbed, uncouth, and obscure ; 
so that we read with more admiration of the sense, than de- 
light in the manner of delivering it. But Rawley, in his 
Life of Bacon, informs us that he had seen about twelve au- 
tographs of the Novum Organum, wrought up and improved 
year by year, till it reached the shape in which it was pub- 
lished ; and he does not intimate that these were in English, 
unless the praise he immediately afterwards bestows on 
his English style may be thought to warrant that supposi- 
tioiL* I do not know that we have positive evidence as to 
any of the Latin works being translations from English, ex- 
cept the treatise De Augmentis. 

42. The leading principles of the Baconian philosophy are 
contained in the Advancement of Learning. These are am- 
plified, corrected, illustrated, and developed in the treatise 
De Augmentis Scientiarum; from the fifth book of which, with 
some help from other parts, is taken the first book of the 
Novum Organum, and even a part of the second. I use this 



1 The tnuuUllcii mg made, as Arch- 
bishop Tenisoniiiforauitifl, "by Mr. Her- 
ibert and some othccs who were esteemed 
masters in the Boman eloquence." 

* " Ipse reperi in scrchiTis dominationiB 
Buso, autographa plus minus duodecim 
Oigani Noyi de anno in annum elaborati, 
et ad incudem rerocatt, et singulis annis, 
ulterioro lima subtnde poUd et oastigati, 
donee in illud tandem corpus adolererat, 
quo in luoem editwn tait; sicut multa ex 
animalibua foetus lambere oonsuescunt 
usque quo ad membrorum finnitudinem 



eoe perdueant. In Ubris suis componen- 
dis Terborum Tigorem et perspicultatem 
piSBcipni seotabatuTf non elegantiam aut 
concinnitatem sennonis, et inter scriben- 
dum aut dictandum stepe interrogavit. 
num sensus q|us claie a<hnodum et per- 
spicui redditus esset? Qaippe qui Gcirot 
sequum esse nt Terba ftmularentur rebus, 
non res verbis. Et si in stylum forsitrn 
poIiUorem incidisset, siauidem apud no»- 
trates eloquii AngUcaoi artifez habltufl 
est, id erenit, quia eTitaie arduum el 
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language, because, though earlier in publication, I conceive 
that the Novum Organum was later in composition. All 
that very important part of this fifth book which relates to 
Experientia Litterata, or Yenatio Panis, as he calls it, and 
contains excellent rules for conducting experiments in natural 
philosophy, is new, and does not appear in the Advancement 
of Learning, except bj way of promise of what should be 
done in it* Nor is this, at least so fully and clearly, to 
be found in the Novum Organum. The second book of this 
latter treatise he professes not to anticipate. ^De Novo 
Organo silemus," he says, "neque de eo quicquam praelibamus.'* 
ThiB can only apply to the second book, which he considered 
as the real exposition of his method, after clearing away the 
fallacies which form the chief subject of the first. Yet what 
is said of Topica particularis, in this fifth book De Augmentis 
(illustrated by " articles of inquiry concerning gravity add 
levity "), goes entirely on the principles of the second book 
of the Novum Organum. 

43. Let us now see what Lord Bacon's method really was. 
He has given it the name of induction, but carefully 
distinguishes it from what bore that name in the old ti^BMo- 
logic ; that is, an inference from a perfect enumera- Jj^j^ 
tion of particulars to a general law of the whole. 
For such an enumeration, though of course conclusive, is 
rarely practicable in nature, where the particulars exceed our 
powers of numbering.^ Nor, again, is the Baconian method 



1 « Indiietlo qpm prooedit perennnMra- Into the complete and Incomplete. " The 
tkmem rfmpHcem, ns pneiilii est, et pre- word," says & yety modern writer, ^* is 
carlo concludit, et perieolo exponitor ab perhaps unhappy, sm Indeed it is taken in 



secundum pandora quam par est, et ez impossible. It is the Latin translation of 

his tuituinmocto qnsB praesto sunt pro- knayuyi^, which word is used by Arla- 

nuntiat. At indnctio qusB ad inyentionem ... ' ^„„t,„.^^ *« miUnvKTiiV 

etdemonsttatlonemsctmtianunetartium i^t^t^^^SZftl^^^^^t^Ml' 

erit ntfUs, naturam separare debet, per ttJM«ni« to consider it In a perftct or dla- 

itjectiona; et exclnsiineT^debitwi'; \c ^^ "Sj *^ f? imperfect or rhetorica 

d^de poet negatiTas tot quot suffldnnt, T^L,^\ KiV'^n r.iSi«2?Si?,t 

superi^nnaSVas conclndere; quod adi ^J^!^^ iiJ\P\Sd'' S^^^^Zl},^ 

hue factnm non est, nee tentituSn oerte, f^f"!!?"' 7*** * ^ *™u f ^jS*^"1 °' 

nidtantmnmodoai'latone,quladexcn: ^2^^^^'';^^^U^^l^;: 

tfeudas deflnltiones et ideas, hac certe £S 3?? iT?^' S^jSfi ^J^f S^ 

forma inductloDis aliquatenus utitur." - !S?v^^ « t™.* ^ «^£/ 'whnS iJf^ 

Nor. Org., i. 106. In this passage. Bacon E??^ f***^? *^^ **'^" ^* ^^^^ *!"™' 

seemsl? imply that the eSSStion of ™r„i!,SS^°ii^' SSS* T^S^l'i^ 

parOeulaxs In any faidnction is or may be dempnstrattTo as Bjlloglsm. But the fan- 

e^^ TlJ?i^ert«nly ttie SJ in JS^i^L'^S^Jj^jS^^C^Er^ 

i{^5<i°ss?nSLs'ts:rkeis^^ sr^wSrcoriS^Jn^j^Kko!^ 
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to be confounded with the less complete form of the inductiYe 
process, namelj, inferences from partial experience in similar 

what \B trne of the three is to he heUered ed within a ftw yean hy Sir William Ham- 
true lilLewiae of the fourth." — Newman's ilton (Edinburgh ReTiew, toI. Irii.); by 
Lectures on Logic, p. 78. (1887.) The Arehhiahop Whately in his Elements of 
same distinction between peirfect and im- Logic ; by the author of the article '' Or 
perfect induction is made in the Ency- ganon " in the Penny Cyclopaedia; by H. 
clop^die Fran^ise, art. '' Induction," and de K^muaat,^B8ais de Philoaophiej_Tol. ii. 
apparently on the authority of the an- 
cients. 

It may be observed, that this imperfect 
induction may be put in a regular logical 
form, and is only yicious in syllogistio 
reasoning when the conclusion asserts a 
higher probability than the premises. If, 
lor example, we reason thus : Some ser- 
pents are yenomous. — This unknown 
animal is a serpent. — Therefore this is 
venomous : we are guilty of an obvious 
paralogism. If we infer only. This may 
be venomous, our rtasoning is perfecUy 
valid in itself, at least in the common ap- 
prehension of all mankind, except dialec- 
ticians, but not regular in fonn. The 
only means that I perrdve of making it 
so, is to put it in some such phrase as the 
following : All unknown serpents are af- 
fected by a certain probability of being 
venomous : Tliis animal, &c. It is not 
necessary, of course, that the probability 
should l)e' capable of being estimated, pro- 
vided we mentally concdfve it to be no 
other in the conclusion than in the nuvjor 
term. In the best trpatises on the strict 
or syllogistic method, as far as I have seen, 
there seems a deficiency in respect to 
probable conclusions, which.may have ari- 
sen lh>m the practice of taking instances 
firom universal or necessary, rather than 
contingent trutlu, as well as f^m the 
contracted views of reasoning which the 
Aristotelian school have always incul- 
cated. No sophisms are so frequent in 
practice as the concluding generally fh>m 
a partial Induction, or assuming (most 
commonly tacitly) by what Archbishop 
"Whately calls " a kind of logical fiction,',' 
that a few individuals axe " adequate sam- 
ples or reprraentations of the class they 
belong to." These sophisms cannot, in 
the present state of things, be practised 
largely in physical science or natural his- 
tory ; but, in reasonings on matter of fkct, 
they are of incessant occurrence. The 
" logical fiction " may Indeed frequently 
be employed, even on suliijectB unconnect- 
ed with the physical laws of nature ; but 
to know when this may be, and to what 
extent. Is Just that which, far more ttum 
any other skill, distinguishes what Is called 
a good reasoner from a bad one. 

IT permit this note to remain as in Ibrm- 
er editions ; but it might liave been more 
fully and more correctly expressed. The 
proper nature of induction has been treat- 



p. 408 ; by Dr. WheweU in the History, 
and acpiin in the Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences ; and by Mr. Mill, Sys- 
tem of Logic, vol. i. p. 362. The appa- 
rently various opinions of these writers, 
though in some d^ree resolving them- 
selves into differences of definition, deserve 
attention fixmi the philosophical reader ; 
but it would be rather too extraneous from 
the character of the present work to 
examine them. I will only observe, that 
what has been called peribct Induction, 
or a complete enumeration of particulars, 
is as barren of new truth as the syllogism 
itself, to wliich indeed, though with some 
variety in the formal rules, It properly be- 
longs. For If we have already enumerated 
all species of fish, and asserted them to be 
cold-blooded, we advance not a step by 
saying this again of a herring or a haddock. 
Mr. Mill, therefore, has well remarked, 
that "Induction is a process of inforenoe : 
it proceeds fmca. the known to the un- 
known; and any operation involving no 
inikrence. any process in which what seems 
the conclusion is no wider than the pre- 
mises firom which it is drawn, does notfUl 
within the meaning of the term." — Sys- 
tem of Logic, vol. i. p. 862. But this 
inference Is only rendered logically oonclu- 
sive, or satisikctory to the reason, as any 
thing more than a probable argument, by 
means of a generalization which assumes, 
on some extra-logical g^und. such as the 
uniformity of physical laws, that the par- 
tial induction might have been rendered 
universal. If the conclusion contains 
more than the premises imfiiy^ it is mani- 
festly fkllarious. But that the inductive 
syllogism, b k^ inayoy^ avTikoyiOfib^ 
(Analyt. Prin., 1. U. c. 28), can only lead, 
in fonn, to probable conclusions, even 
though the enumeration should be com- 
plete, appears from its being in the third 
figure ; tiiough after a general principle is 
once established by induction, when wo 
come to apply it in new cases, the process 
will be in the first. Archbishop Whately 
and Sir W. Hamilton only differ In appear- 
ance as to this, since they look to differ- 
ent periods of reasoning : one, in which 
experience is generalized by the assump- 
tion of something unproved; another, in 
which a particular ease is shown to fall 
within the generalization. But the second 
is not the hiduction of Aristotle. What 
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circnmstances ; though this may be a very sufficient ground 
for practical, which is probable, knowledge. His own method 
rests on the same general principle, namely, the uniformity 
of the laws of nature, so that, in certain conditions of pheno- 
mena, the same effects or the same causes may be assumed ; 
but it endeavors to establish these laws on a more exact and 
finer process of reasoning than partial experience can effect 
For the recurrence of antecedents and consequents does not 
prove a necessary connection between them, unless we can 
exclude the presence of all other conditions which may deter- 
mine the event. Long and continued experience of such a 
recurrence, indeed, raises a high probability of a necessary 
connection : but the aim of Bacon was to supersede experience 
in this sense, and to find a shorter road to the result ; and for 
this his methods of exclusion are devised. As complete and 
accurate a collection of facts, connected with the subject of 
inquiry, as possible, is to be made out by means of that copious 
natursd history which he contemplated, or from any other 
good sources. These are to be selected, compared, and scru- 
tinized, according to the rules of natural interpretation deli- 
vered in the second book of the Novum Organum, or such 
others as he designed to add to them ; and, if experiments are 
admissible, these are to be conducted according to the same 
rules. Experience and observation are the guides through 
the Baconian philosophy, which is the handmaid and inter- 
preter of nature. When Lord Bacon seems to decry ex})eri- 
ence, which in certain passages he might be thought to do, it 
is the particular and empirical observation of individuals, from 
which many rash genersJizations had been drawn, as opposed 
to that founded on an accurate natural history. Such hasty 
inferences he reckoned still more pernicious to true knowledge 



ttilfl iras, I find nowhere more neatly 
deliTered than hi an Arabic treadfle on 
lof^c, published, with a tranelation, in the 
eighth Tolnme oif the Afiatie Reeearchee. 

'' Induction is the proceas of collecting 
particulan for the purpoee of establiflhing 
a general rule reepecting tt&e nature of. 
the whole clam. Induction is of two 
kinds; Tis.. perlM; and imperfect. It is 
perfect induction when the general rule 
b obtained tnm an examination of all the 
parts. For example, all animals are either 
endowed with speech, or not endowed with 
speech. But those endowed and those not 
endowed are both sentient: therefore all 
animals are sentiaat. This is an example 



of perfect induction, which produces cer^ 
tainty. 

" 1 1 is imperfect induction when, a num- 
ber of individuals of a class being OTer- 
loolced or excluded, a general rule is thus 
established respecting the whole. For 
instance, if It should be assumed that all 
animals more the under-jaw in eating, 
because this Is the rase with man, honeti, 
goats, and sheep, this would be an exam- 
ple of imperfect induction, which does 
not afford certainty, because It is possible 
that some animals may not move the 
under-Jaw in eating, as it is reported of 
tb» crocodile." — p. 127. —1847.] 
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than the sophistical methods of the current philoeophj ; and 
in a remarkable passage, after censuring this precipitancy of 
empirical conclusions in the chemists, and in Gilbert's Trea- 
tise on the Magnet, utters a prediction, that if ever mankind, 
excited by his counsels, should seriously betake themselves to 
seek the guidance of experience, instead of relying on the 
dogmatic schools of the sophists, the proneness of the human 
mind to snatch at general axioms would expose them to much 
risk of error from the theories of this superficial class of 
philosophers.^ 

44. The indignation, however, of Lord Bacon is more 
Hi8 di8iik0 frequently directed against the predominant philoso- 
ofAxtototie. pijy Qf ijJa age, that of Aristotle and the schoolmen. 
Though he does justice to the great abilities of the former, 
and acknowledges the exact attention to facts displayed in his 
History of Animals, he deems him one of the most eminent 
adversaries to the only method that can guide us to the real 
laws of nature. The old Greek philosophers, Empedodes, 
Leucippus, Anaxagoras, and others of their age, who had 
been in the right track of investigation, stood much higher in 
the esteem of Bacon than their successors, Plato, Zeno, Aris- 
totle, by whose lustre they had been so much superseded, that 
both their works have perished, and their tenets are with 
difficulty collected. These more distinguished leaders of the 
Grecian schools were in his eyes little else than disputatious 
professors (it must be remembered that he had in general 
only physical science in his view), who seemed to have it in 
common with children, ^^ ut ad garriendum prompti sint, gene- 
rare non possint;" so wordy and baiTen was their miscalled 
wisdom. 

45. Those who object to the importance of Lord Bacon's 
His method P^^^^P** ^^ philosophy, that mankind have practised 
much TO- many of them immemorially, are rather confirming 
quiied. their utility than taking off much from their origin- 
ality, in any fair sense of that term. Every logical method 
is built on the common faculties of human nature, which have 
been exercised since the creation in discerning, better or 
worse, truth from falsehood, and inferring the unknown from 
the known. That men might have done this more correctly 
is manifest from the quantity of error into which, from want 

1 Nor. Orgaa., Ub. 1. 6^ It may be doubted whether BMwn did ftiU Jiuttoe to 
GUbert. 
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of reasoning well on what came before them, thej have habi- 
tually fallen. In experimental philosophy, to which the more 
special rules of Lord Bacon are generaUj referred, there was 
a notorious want of that very process of reasoning which he 
has supplied. It is more than probable, indeed, that the great 
physical philosophers of the seyenteenth century would have 
been led to employ some of his rules, had he never promul- 
gated them; but I believe they had been little regarded in 
file earlier period of science.^ It is also a very defective 
view of the Baconian method to look only at the experimental 
rules given in the Novum Organum. The preparatory steps 
of completely exhausting the natural history of the subject of 
inquiry by a patient and sagacious consideration of it in every 
light are at least of equal importance, and equally prominent 
in the inductive philosophy. 

46. The first object of Lord Bacon's philosophical writings 
is to prove their own necessity, by giving an unfa- j^ ^^^^ 
vorable impression as to the acUial state of most 
sciences, in consequence of the prejudices of the human mind, 
and of the mistaken methods pursued in their cultivation. 
The second was to point out a better prospect for the future. 
One of these occupies the treatise De Augmentis, and the 
first book of the Novum Organum. The other, besides many 
anticipations in these, is paitially detailed in the second book, 
and would have been more thoroughly developed in those 
remaining portions which the author did not complete. We 
shall now give a very short sketch of these two famous works, 
which comprise the greater part of the Baconian philosophy. 

47. The Advancement of Learning is divided into two 
books only ; the treatise De Augmentis, into nine. ^^. ^ 
The first of these, in the latter, is introductory, and tbe tnatise 
designed to remove prejudices against the search ^^^ 
after truth, by indicating the causes which had hith- 
erto obstructed it. In the second book, he lays down his cele- 
brated partition of human learning into history, poetry, and 
philosophy, according to the faculties of the mind ^^ 
respectively concerned in them, — the memory, ima- ^ 
gination, and reason. History is natural or civil, under the 
latter of which ecclesiastical and literary histories are com- 

1 It bas been nmarfced, that the feir eleTatioD, waa " a erueial instance^ one of 
mona experiment of Paacal on the baro- the flxat. If not tiie yvry first, on record In 
meter, by eaxiTlng it to a oouridBrable phy8lo8."---HierKbel, p. 229. 
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prised. These again fall into regalar subdivisions; al] of 
which he treats in a summary manner, and points out the 
deficiencies which ought to be supplied in many departments 
PoctiT ^^ history. Poetry succeeds in the last chapter of 
the same book ; but by confining the name to ficti- 
tious narrative, except as to ornaments of style, which he 
refers to a different part of his subject, he much limited his 
views of that literature ; even if it were true, as it certainly 
is not^ that the imagination alone, in any ordinary use of the 
word, is the medium of poetical emotion. The word " emo- 
tion,'' indeed, is sufiicient to show that Bacon should either 
have excluded poetry altogether from his enumeration of 
sciences and learning, or taken into consideration other facul- 
ties of the soul than those which are merely intellectual. 

48. Stewart has praised with justice a short but beautiful 
Pine pa«- paragraph concerning poetry (under which title may 
M««on be comprehended all the various creations of the 
'^^^ faculty of the imagination, at least as they are mani- 
fested by words), wherein Bacon ^has exhausted every thing 
that philosophy and good sense have yet had to offer on the 
subject of what has since been called the beau ideal" The 
same eminent writer and ardent admirer of Bacon observes, 
that lyAlembert improved on the Baconian arrangement by 
classing the fine arts together with poetry. Injustice had 
been done to painting and music, especially the former, when, 
in the fourth book De Augmentis, they were counted as mere 
artes vohiptarice, subordinate to a sort of Epicurean grati- 
fication of the senses, and only somewhat more liberal than 
cookery or cosmetics. 

49. In the third book, science having been divided into 
Natural theological and philosophical, and the former, or 
theology what regards revealed religion, being postponed for 
phyrio!*" the present, he lays it down that fdl philosophy 

relates to God, to nature, or to man. Under natural 
theology, as a sort of appendix, he reckons the science or 
theory <^ angels and superhuman spirits ; a more favorite 
theme, especially as treated independently of revelation, in the 
ages that preceded Lord Bacon, than it has been since. Natu- 
rsd philosophy is speculative or practical; the former divided 
into physics, in a particular sense, and metaphysics: "one 
of which inquireth and handleth the material and efficient 
causes; the other handleth the formal and final causes." 
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Hence physics, dealing with particalar instances, and regard- 
ing onlj the effects produced, is precarious in its conclusions^ 
and does not reach the stable principles of causation. 

" Ifaniu at hie dwnscit, et h»o at oera ISqaeieit 
Uno eodemque ignl." 

Metaphysics, to which word he gave a sense as remote from 
that which it bore in the Aristotelian schools as from that in 
which it is commonly employed at present, had for its proper 
object the investigation of forms. It was "a generally 
received and inveterate opinion, that the inquisition of man is 
not competent to find out essential forms or true differences." 
" FormsB inventio," he says in another place, " habetur pro 
desperata.'' The word form itself, being borrowed from the 
old philosophy, is not immediately intelligible to every reader. 
^' In the Baconian sense," says Playfair, ^ form differs Fona of 
only from cause in being permanent, whereas we **®**** 
apply cause to that which exists in order of time." Form 
{natara naturans, as it was barbarously called) is the general 
law, or condition of existence, in any substance or quality 
(natura ncxturata), which is wherever its form is.^ The con- 
ditions of a mathematical figure, prescribed in its definition, 
might in this sense be called its form, if it did not seem to be 
liord Bacon's intention to confine the word to the laws of 
particular sensible existences. In modem philosophy, it 
might be defined to be that particular combination of forces 
which impresses a certain modification upon matter subjected 
to their influence. 

50. To a knowledge of such forms, or laws of essence and 
existence, at least in a certain degree, it might be ^g^g^^ ^^^^ 
possible, in Bacon's sanguine estimation of his own times be in- 
logic, for man to attain. Not that we could hope to ^ 
understand the forms of complex beings, which are almost 
infinite in variety, but the simple and primary natures, which 
are combined in them. << To inquire the form of a lion, of an 
oak, of gold, nay, of water, of air, is a vain pursuit ; but to 
inquire &ie forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of vegetation, 
of colors, of gravity and levity, of density and tenuity, of 
neat, of cold, and all other natures and qualities, which, like 

1 " licet enlm in natara nihil yen exla- est tain ad Bdeadam qoam operandum. 

tat piseter corpora indiyidoa, edentia ao- Earn autem l«gem ^oaqae paragraphos 

tas pnros IndlTidaoe ex tego, in doctrlnla Formarom nomine intelUgimaB ; prasser- 

1 ilia ipsa leZf ^oeque inquldtio, et tim cam hoc rocabulum Invalnerit et 



Inventio atque ezplioatio pro Amdamento famiUariter oooarrat." > Nor. Org., ii. 2. 
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an alphabet, are not many, and of which the essences, upheld 
hj matter, of all creatures do consist, — to inquire, I say, the 
true forms of these is that part of metaphysics which we now 
define of/'^ Thus, in the words he soon aflerwaixls uses, " of 
natural philosophy, the basis is natural history; the stage 
next the basis is physic ; the stage next the vertical point is 
metaphysic As for the vertical point, * Opus quod operatur 
Deus a principio usque ad finem,' the summary law of nature, 
we know not whether man's inquiry can attain unto it."^ 

51. The second object of metaphysics, according to Lord 
Final eaufies Bacou's notion of the worlc^ was the investigation of 
tjjom^ch final causes. It is well known that he has spoken 
^*^ of this in physics, with unguarded disparagement.^ 

^* Like a virgin consecrated to God, it bears nothing;" one 
of those witty conceits that sparkle over his writings, but will 
not bear a severe examination. It has been well remarked, 
that, almost at the moment he published this, one of the most 
important discoveries of his age, the circulation of the blood. 



^ In the Noymn Organnm he seems to 
have gone a little beyond this, and to 
have hoped that the form itself of concrete 
things might be known. " Datae autem 
natursB fonnam, rire differentiam ▼eram, 
sive natuxam naturantem, dye ft>ntem 
emanationis (ista enim Tocabula habemus, 
quas ad indicationem rei proxime acoe- 
dunt), invenire opus et intentio est Ha- 
manas Scientie." — lib. ii. 1. 

* Advancement of Learning, book ii. 
This sentence he has scarcely altered in 
the Latin. 

> " Causa flnalis tantum abest ut proat, 
ut etiam scientias corrumpat, nisi in homi- 
nisaotionibus." — NoT.0rg.,ii.2. Itmnst 
be remembered that Bacon had good reason 
to deprecate the admixture of theolo^cal 
dogmas with philosophy, which had been, 
and has often since been, the absolute per- 
▼ersion of all legitimate reasoning in 
science. See what Stewart has said upon 
Lord Bacon's objection to reasoning from 
final causes in pkysies. Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers, book iU. chap. 
Ii. sect. 4. 

[It ought to be more remembered than 
sometimes it has been, that Bacon solely 
objects to the conlUsion of .final with 
efficient causes, or, as some would say, 
with antecedent concUtdons. TlMSe alone 
he considered to ML within the province 
of physics. But, as a part of metaphysi- 
cal theology, he gives the former here a 
place. Stewart has quoted at length the 
age, which entixely vindicates Bacon 
I the charge of depreciating the argu- 



ment in fiivor of theism from the structure 
of the world ; a charge not uncommonly 
insinuated against him in the seventeenth 
century, but repeated lately with the 
most dogmatic violence by a powerfril 
writer, Count de Maistre, ISxamen de la 
Philos. de Bacon, c. 18, et alibi. Brux- 
elles, 1838. This work, llttie known per- 
haps in England, is, from beginning to end, 
a violent attack upon the Baconian philo- 
sophy and its author, by a man of ex- 
traonlinary vigor as a polemical writer, 
quick to discover any weak point, and 
powerfrQ to throw upon it the light of a 
remarkably masculine and perspicuous 
style; second only periiaps in these re- 
spects to Bossuet, or rather only falling 
short of him in elegance of language; 
but, like him, a mere sworn soldier of 
one party, utterly destitute of an eclectic 
spirit in his own philosophy, or even of 
the power of appreciating with ordinary 
candor the diversities of opinion in others ; 
repulsiye. therefore, not only to all who 
haye looked with rayerence upon those 
whom he labors to degrade, but to all who 
abhor party-spirit in the researeh of truth ; 
yet not unworthy to be read even by 
them, since he has many just criticisms, 
and many acute observations ; such, how- 
ever, as ought always to be tried by com- 
parison with the text of Bacon, whom he 
may not designedly haye misrepresented, 
but, having set out with the conviction 
that he was a charlatan and an atheist, be 
naturally Is led to exhibit in no other 
light. -1817.] 
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had rewarded the acuteness of Harvey in reasoning on the 
final cause of the valves in the veins. 

52. Nature, or physical philosophy, according to Lord 
Bacon's partition, did not comprehend the haman 
species. Whether this be not more consonant to i^qm 
popular language, adopted by preceding systems of ^^*3£*° 
philosophy, than to a strict and perspicuous ar- 
rangement, may by some be doubted; though a very re- 
spectable authority, that of Dugald Stewart, is opposed to 
including man in the province of physics. For it is surely 
strange to separate the physiology of the human body, as quite 
a science of another class, from that of inferior aniinalfl ; and, 
if we place this part of our being under the department of 
physical philosophy, we shall soon be embarrassed by what 
Bacon has called the doctrina de fotd/ere^ the science of the 
connection between the soul of man and his bodily frame, — 
a vast and interesting field, even yet very imperfectly ex- 
plored. 

53. It has pleased, however, the author to follow his own 
arrangement. The fourth book relates to the oonsti- ^j^ ^ 
tution, bodily and mental, of mankind. In this book body and 
he has introduced several subdivisions, which, con- ™*"** 
sidered merely as such, do not always appear the most philo- 
sophical ; but the pregnancy and acuteness of his observations 
under each head silence all criticism of this kind. This book 
has nearly doubled the extent of the corresponding pages in 
the Advancement of Learning. The doctrine as to the sub- 
stance of the thinking principle having been very slightly 
touched, or rather passed over, with two curious disquisitions on 
divination and fascination, he advances, in four ensuing books, 
to the intellectual and moral faculties, and those sciences 
which immediately depend upon them. Logic and j.^. 
ethics are the grand divisions, correlative to the 

reason and the will of man. Logic, according to Lord Bacon, 
comprises the sciences of inventing, judging, retaining, and 
delivering the conceptions of the mind. We invent, that is, 
discover, new arts, or new arguments ; we judge by induc- 
tion or by syllogism ; the memory is capable of being aided 
by artificial methods. All these processes of the mind are 
the subjects of several sciences, which it was the peculiar 
aim of Bacon, by his own logic, to place on solid foun- 
dations. 
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54. It is here to be remarked, that the sciences of logic and 
^^j^4 ethics, according to the partitions of Lord Bacon, are 
riyenitby far more extensive than we are accustomed ito con- 
Baoon. gider them. Whatever concerned the human intel- 
lect came under the first ; whatever related to the will, and 
affections of the mind, fell under the head of ethics. ^ Logica 
de intellectu et ratione, ethica de voluntate appetitu et affecti- 
bus disserit ; altera decreta, altera actiones progignit." But it 
has been usual to confine logic to the methods of guiding the 
understanding in the search for truth ; and some, though, as it 
seems to me, in a manner not warranted by the best usage of 
philosophers,^ have endeavored to exclude every thing but 
the syllogistic mode of reasoning from the logical province. 
Whether, again, the nature and operations of the human mind, 
in general, ought to be reckoned a part of physics, has already 
been mentioned as a disputable question. 

55. The science of delivering our own thoughts to others, 
Onumnar branching into grammar and rhetoric, and including 
and rhe- poetry, 80 far as its proper vehicles — metre and dic- 
*° ®* tion — are concerned, occupies the sixth book. In all 
this he finds more desiderata, than, from the great attention 
paid to these subjects by the ancients, could have been 
expected. . Thus his ingenious collection of antitheta, or com- 
monplaces in rhetoric, though mentioned by Cicero as to the 
judicial species of eloquence, is first extended by Bacon him- 
self, as he supposes, to deliberative or political orations. I do 
not, however, think it probable that this branch of topics 
could have been neglected by antiquity, though the writings 
relating to it may not have descended to us ; nor can we by 
any means say there is nothing of the kind in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric Whether the utility of these commonplaces, when 
collected in books, be very great, is another question. And a 
similar doUbt might be suggested with respect to the elenchs,- 
or refutations, of rhetorical sophisms, cohres honi et mali, 
which he reports as equally deficient, though a commencement 
had been made by Aristotle. 

56. In the seventh book, we come to ethical science. This 
Ethiofl ^® deems to have been insufficiently treated. He 

would have the different tempers and characters of 
mankind first considered ; then their passions and affections 

1 (^in altera philosophin parte, qiUB est quarendi ao diaflerendl, qiUB Xoyiiaj 
lidtor." — do. de Fin., i. 14 
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(neither of which, as he justly observes, find a place in the 
£thiG8 of Aristotle, though they are sometimes treated, not so 
appositely, in his Rhetoric) ; lastly, the methods of altering 
and affecting the will and appetite, such as custom, education, 
imitation, or society. '* The main and primitive division of 
moral knowledge seemeth to be into the exemplar or plat- 
form of good, and the regiment or culture of the mind : the 
one describing the nature of good ; the other presenting rules 
how to subdue, apply, and acoonmiodate the will of man 
thereunto." This latter he also calls *^ the Georgics of the 
mind." He seems to place ^Hhe platform or essence of 
good" in seeking the good of the whole, rather than that 
of the individual, applying this to refute the ancient theo- 
ries as to the summum bonum. But perhaps Bacon had 
not thoroughly disentangled this question, and confounds, 
as is not unusual, the summum honum, or personal feli- 
city, with the object of moral action, or commune honum. 
He is right, however, in preferring, morally speaking, the 
active to the contemplative life against Aristotle and other 
philosophers. This part is translated in De Augmentis, 
with littie variation, from the Advancement of Learning; 
as is also what follows on the Georgics, or culture, of the 
mind. The philosophy of civil life, as it relates both to the 
conduct of men in their mutual intercourse, which is peculiar- 
ly termed prudence, and to that higher prudence which is 
concerned with the administration of communities, fills up the 
chart of the Baconian ethics. In the eighth book, admirable 
reflections on the former of these subjects occur at almost 
every sentence. Many, perhaps most, of these will be found 
in the Advancement of Learning. But, in this, he had been, 
for a reason sufiicientiy obvious and almost avowed, cautious- 
ly silent upon the art of government, — the craft of his king. 
The motives for silence were still so powerful, that p^^n^jg 
he treats, in the De Augmentis, only of two heads 
in political science : the methods of enlarging the boundaries 
of a state, which James L could hardly resent as an inter- 
ference with his own monopoly ; and one of far more impor- 
tance to the well-being of mankind, the principles of universal 
jurisprudence, or rather of universal legislation, according to 
which standard all laws ought to be friuned. These he has 
sketched in ninety-seven aphorisms, or short rules, which,, 
from the great experience of Bacon in the laws, as well as his 
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peculiar vocation towards that part of philosophy, deserve to 
be studied at this day. Upon such topics, the progressive 
and innovating spirit of his genius was less likely to be per- 
ceived ; but he is here, as on all occasions, equally free from 
what he has happUy called, in one of his essays, the ^^ froward 
retention of custom," the prejudice of mankind, like that of 
perverse children, against what is advised to them for their 
real good, and what they cannot deny to be conducive to it. 
^^j This whole eighth book is pregnant with profound 
^ ' and original thinking. The ninth and last, which is 
short, glances only at some desiderata in theological science, 
and is chiefly remarkable as it displays a more liberal and 
catholic spirit than was oflen to be met with in a period sig- 
nalized by bigotry and ecclesiastical pride. But as the 
abjuration of human authority is the fii^t principle of Lord 
Bacon's philosophy, and the preparation for his logic, it was 
not expedient to say too much of its usefulness in theological 
pursuits. 

57. At the conclusion of the whole, we may find a summary 
I>e8identa Catalogue of the deficiencies, which, in the course of 
•niuQwcated this ample review. Lord Bacon had found worthy 

^ of being supplied by patient and philosophical in- 

quiry. Of these desiderata, few, I fear, have since been 
filled up, at least in a collective and systematic manner, 
according to his suggestions. Great materials, useful intima- 
tions, and even partial delineations, are certainly to be founds 
as to many of the rest, in the writings of those who have done 
honor to the last two centuries. But, with all our pride in 
modem science, very much even of what, in Bacon's time, 
was perceived to be wanting, remains for the diligence and 
sagacity of those who are yet to come. 

58. The first book of Uie Novum Organum, if it is not 
Nonim better known than any other part of Bacon's philoso- 
o^»Bvm: phical writings, has at least furnished more of those 

striking passages which shine in quotation. It is 
written in detached aphorisms; the sentences, even where 
these aphorisms are longest, not flowing much into one 
another, so as to create a suspicion, that he had formed adver- 
saria, to which he committed his thoughts as they arose. It 
is fiiU of repetitions ; and indeed this is so usual with Lord 
Bacon, that, whenever we find an acute reflection or brilliant 
analogy, it is more than an even chance that it will i^cur in 
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some other place. I have already observed that he has hinted 
the NoTum Organum to be a digested sammarj of his method 
but not the entire system as he designed to develop it, evei 
in that small portion which he has handled at all. 

59. Of the splendid passages in the Novum Organum 
none are perhaps so remarkable as his celebrated paUaciM. 
division of fallacies ; not such as the dialecticians had ^^^ 
been accustomed to refute, depending upon equivocal words 
or faulty disposition of premises, but lying fer deeper in the 
natural or incidental prejudices of the mind itself. These are 
four in number : idoia tribusy to which, from certain common 
weaknesses of human nature, we are universally liable ; idola 
specus, which, from peculiar dispositions and circumstances of 
individuals, mislead them in different manners; idola forty 
arising from the current usage of words, which represent 
things much otherwise than as they really are ; and idola 
theatri, which false systems of philosophy and erroneous me- 
thods of reasoning have introduced. Hence, as the refracted 
ray gives us a false notion as to the place of the object whose 
image it transmits, so our own minds are a refracting medium 
to the objects of their own contemplation, and require all the 
aid of a well-directed philosophy either to rectify the percep- 
tion, or to make allowances for its errors. 

60. These idola, etSuXa, images, illusions, fallacies, or, as 
Lord Bacon calls them in the Advancement of Learn- Gonibnnded 
ing, false appearances, have been often named in ^^ *^'*- 
English idols of the tribe, of the den, of the market-place. 
But it seems better, unless we retain the Latin name, to em- 
ploy one of the synonymous terms given above. For the use 
of idol in this sense is little warranted by the practice of the 
language, nor is it found in Bacon himself; but it has misled 
a host of writers, whoever might be the first that applied it, 
even among such as are conversant with the Novum Organum 
" Bacon proceeds," says Playfair, " to enumerate the causes of 
error ; the idols, as he calls them, or false divinities, to which 
the mind had so long been accustomed to bow." And with a 
similar misapprehension of the meaning of the word, in speak- 
ing of the idola spectis, he says, " Besides the causes of error 
which are common to all mankind, each individual, according 
to Bacon, has his own dark cavern or den, into which the 
light is imperfectly admitted, and in the obscurity of which a 
tutelary idol lurks, at whose shrine the truth is often sacri- 
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ficed." * Thus also Dr. Thoina3 Brown : " In the inmost sanctu- 
aries of the mind were ail the idols which he overthrew ; " and 
a later author on the Novum Organum fancies that Bacon 
'^ strikingly, though in his usual quaint stjle, calls the preju- 
dices that check tibe progress of the mind by the name of idols, 
because mankind are apt to pay homage to these, instead of 
regarding truth." * Thus, too, in the translation of the Novum 
Organum, published in Mr. Basil Montagu's edition, we find 
idola rendered by idols, without explanation. We may, in 
fact, say that this meaning has been almost universally given 
by later writers. By whom it was introduced I cannot deter- 
mine. Cudworth, in a passage where he glances at Bacon, 
has said, '^ It is no idol of the den, to use that affected lan- 
guage." But, in the pedantic style of the seventeenth century, 
it is not impossible that idol may here have been put as a mere 
translation of the Greek ca5(jAov, and in the same general sense 
of an idea or intellectual image.® Although the popular 
sense would not be inapposite to the general purpose of Bacon 
in the first part of the Novum Organum, it cannot be reck- 
oned so exact and philosophical an illustration of the sources 
of human error as the unfaithful image, the shadow of reality, 
seen through a refracting surface, or reflected from an unequal 
mirror, as in the Platonic hypothesis of the cave, wherein we 
are placed with our backs to the light, to which he seems to 
allude in his idola specus.^ And as this is also plainly the 
true meaning, as a comparison with the parallel passages in 
the Advancement pf Learning demonstrates, there can be no 
pretence for continuing to employ a word which has served to 
mislead such men as Brown and PlayMr. 



1 Prelim. Dbwertation to EncycIoiMedU. 

* Introduction to the Novum Organ am, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowle(^e. Sren Stewart seems 
to have fidlen mto the same error. 
" While these idols of the den maintain 
their authority, the cultivation of the phi- 
losophical spirit is impossible : or rather it 
is in a renunciation of tliis idolatry that 
the philosophical spirit MsentJallv con- 
sists."— Dissertation, &c. The observa- 
tion is equally true, whatever sense we 
may give to tdoi. 

* In Todd's edition of Johnson's Dic- 
tionary this sense is not mentionod. But 
In that of the Bncyclopsedia MetropoU- 
tana we have these words : "An idol ae 
lma«ee is also opposed to a reality ; thus 
Iiord Bacon (see the quotation from him) 



speaks of idols or folse appeaxances." 
Tlie quotation is from the translation of 
one of his short Latin tracts, which waa 
not made by himself. It Is, however, a 
proof that the word idol was <moe used in 
this sense. 

* " Quisque ex phantaslss suie oelluUs 
tanquam ex specu Platonis, philosopha- 
tur.-' — HIstoria Naturalls, in praefktione. 
Coleridge has some fine lines in allusion 
to this hypothesis in that magnificent 
effusion of his genius, the introduction to 
the second book of Joan of Arc, but with- 
drawn, after the first edition, from that 
poem ; where he describes us as " placed 
with our backs to bright reality." I am 
not, however, certain tiiat Baron meant 
thi8 precise analogy by his idola tpectts. 
See De Angmentis, lib. v. c. 4. 
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61. In the second book of the Noram Organum, we come at 
length to the new logic, the interpretation of nature, second 
as he calls it, or the rules for conducting inquiries ^^^ 
in natural philosophy according to his inductive me- Oiguum. 
thod. It is, as we have said, a fragment of his entire system, 
and is chiefly confined to the *' prerogative instances,"^ or 
phenomena which are to be selected, for various reasons, as 
most likely to aid our investigations of nature. Fifteen of 
these are used to guide the inteUect, five to assist the senses, 
seven to connect the practice. This second book is written 
with more than usual want of perspicuity ; and, though it is 
intrinsically the Baconian philosophy in a pre-eminent sense, 
I much doubt whether it is very extensively read, though far 
more so than it was fifty years since. Playfair, however, has 
given an excellent abstract of it in his Preliminary Disserta- 
tion to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, with abundant and judi- 
cious illustrations from modem science. Sir John Herschel, 
in his admirable Discourse on Natural Philosophy, has added 
a greater number from still more recent discoveries, and has 
also furnished such a luminous development of the difficulties 
of the Novum Organum, as had been vainly hoped in former 
times. The conunentator of Bacon should be himself of an 
original genius in philosophy. These novel illustrations are 
the more usefiil, because Bacon himself, from defective know- 
ledge of natural phenomena, and from what, though contrary 
to his precepts, his ardent fancy could not avoid, — a premature 
hastening to explain the essences of things instead of their 
proximate causes, — has frequently given erroneous examples. 
It is to be observed, on the other hand, that he oflen anticipates 
with marvellous sagacity the discoveries of posterity, and that 
his patient and acute analysis of the phenomena of heat has 
been deemed a model of his own inductive reasoning. *' No 
one," observes Playfair, " has done so much in such circum- 
stances." He was even ignorant of some things that he might 
have known ; he wanted every branch of mathematics ; and 
placed in this remote comer of Europe, without many kindred 
minds to animate his zeal for physical science, seems haixily 
to have believed the discoveries of Galileo. 

1 The allusion in prarogaHv€B inattm- called, tbongh bvlot, was generally found, 

tiamm is not to the English word pre- by some pr^ndioe or superstition, to in- 

rogatlTe, as Sir John Hermhel seems to fluenoe the rest, which seldom -voted other- 

suppoee (JMaeoozae on Natural Philoaoph:;^, wise. It is rather a forced analogy, which 

p. 1S2), but to the prtrrofativa cetUitna is not uncommon with Bacon. 
In Qud Roman comlUa, which being first 
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62. It has happened to Lord Bacon, as it has to many 
Coofldenoe Other Writers, that he has heen extolled for qualities 
of Bacon jj^ ^q means characteristic of his mind. The first 
aphorism of the Novum Organum, so frequently quoted, "M&n, 
the servant and interpreter of nature, performs and under- 
stands so much as he has collected concerning the order of 
nature by observation or reason, nor do his power or his 
knowledge extend farther," has seemed to bespeak an extreme 
sobriety of imagination, a willingness to acquiesce in register- 
ing the phenomena of nature without seeking a revelation of 
her secrets. And nothing is more true than that such was the 
cautious and patient course of inquiry prescribed by him to all 
the genuine disciples of his inductive method. But he was 
far from being one of those humble philosophers who would 
limit human science to the enumeration of particular facts. 
He had, on the contrary, vast hopes of the human intellect 
under the guidance of his new logic. The IcUens schemcUtS" 
mus, or intrinsic configuration of bodies, the latens processus 
adjfonnamy or transitional operation through which they pass 
from one form, or condition of nature, to another, would one 
day, as he hoped, be brought to light ; and this not, of course, 
by simple observation of the senses, nor even by assistance of 
instruments, concerning the utility of which he was rather 
sceptical, but by a rigorous application of exclusive and affirm- 
ative propositions to the actual phenomena by the inductive 
method. *' It appears," says Playfair, " that Bacon placed the 
ultimate object of philosophy too high, and too much out of 
the reach of man, even when his exertions are most skilfully 
conducted. He seems to have thought, that by giving a 
proper direction to our researches, and carrying them on 
according to the inductive method, we should arrive at the 
knowledge of the essences of the powers and qualities resid- 
ing in bodies ; that we should, for instance, become acquainted 
with the essence of heat, of cold, of color, of transparency. 
The fact however is, that, in as far as science has yet ad- 
vanced, no one essence has been discovered, either as to mat- 
ter in general, or as to any of its more extensive modifications. 
We are yet in doubt whether heat is a peculiar motion of the 
minute parts of bodies, as Bacon himself conceived it to 
be, or something emitted or radiated from their surfaces, or, 
hLstly, the vibrations of an elastic medium by which they are 
^Mjuetrated and surrounded." 
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63. It requires a very extensive survey of the actual 
dominion of science, and a great sagacity, to judge, ^j^^^^ 
even in the loosest manner, what is beyond the pos- jiutifled of 
eilJle limits of human knowledge. Certainly, since ^**' 
the time when this passage was written by Playfair, more 
steps have been made towards realizing the sanguine antici- 
pations of Bacon than in the two centuries that had elapsed 
since the publication of the Novum Organum. We do not 
yet knaiD the real nature of heat ; but few would pronounce it 
impossible or even unlikely that we may know it, in the same 
degree that we know other physical realities not immediately 
perceptible, before many years shall have expired. The atomic 
theoiy of Dalton, the laws of crystalline substances discovered 
by Hauy, the development of others still subtler by Mitscher- 
lich, instead of exhibiting, as the older philosophy had done, 
the idola rerum, the sensible appearances of concrete sub- 
stance, radiations from the internal glory, admit us, as it were, 
to stand within the vestibule of nature's temple, and to gaze 
on the veiy curtain of the shrine. If, indeed, we could know 
the internal structure of one primary atom, and could tell, 
not of course by immediate testimony of sense, but by legiti- 
mate inference from it, through what constant laws its com« 
ponent though indiscerpible molecules, the atoms of atoms, 
attract, retain, and repel each other, we should have before 
.our mental vision not only the IcOeM tchematitmnsj the real 

configuration of the substance, but its farm, or efficient nature, 
and could give as perfect a definition of any such substance, 
of gold, for example, as we can of a cone or a parallelogram. 
The recent discoveries of animal and vegetable development, 
and especially the happy application of the microscope to ob- 
serving chemical and organic changes in their actual course, 
are equally remarkable advances towards a knowledge of the 
latens processus ad formam, the corpuscular motions by which 
all change must be accomplished, and are in fact a great deal 
more thim Bacon himself would have deemed possible.^ 

64. These astonishing revelations of natural mysteries, 
fresh tidings of which crowd in upon ns every day, may be 

* B7 the latm* froustut, ha metnt has teken pbioe, & latent progress from one 

onlr what is the natnnd operation by ftmn to another. ThiB, In nomberlen 

whleh one tbrm or condition of being is cases, we can now answer, at least to a 

indncied upon anotiber. Thoa, whan the rery great extent, by the seienoe of dkw 

■uzftce of Iron beoomee rusty, or when mistry. 
water is oonTerted into steam, someehange 
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likely to oyerwhelm all sober hesitation sa to the capacities of 

the human mind, and to bring back that confidence 
But^Bhonid ^y^j^jj b^coq^ j^ SO much Icss favorable circum- 
bo*^Si stances, has ventured to feeL There seem, however, to 

be good reasons for keeping within bounds this expec- 
tation of foture improvement, which, as it has sometimes been 
announced in unqualified phrases, is hardlj more philosophical 
than the vulgar supposition that the capacities of mankind are 
almost stationary. The phenomena of nature, indeed, in all 
their possible combinations, are so infinite, in a popular sense 
of the word, that during no period to which the human species 
can be conceived to reach would they be entirely collected and 
registered. The case is stiU stronger as to the secret agencies 
and processes by means of which their phenomena are dis- 
played. These have as yet, in no one instance, so far as I 
know, been ftiUy ascertained. " Microscopes," says Herschel, 
<' have been constructed which magnify more than one thou- 
sand times in linear dimension, so that the smallest visible 
grain of sand may be enlarged to the appearance of one mil- 
lion times more bulky ; yet the only impression we receive by 
viewing it through such a magnifier is that it reminds us of 
some vast fragment of a rock ; while the intimate structure 
on which depend its color, its hardness, and its chemical pro- 
perties, renudns still concealed: we do not seem to have made 
even an approach to a closer analysis of it by any such scru-- 
tiny."^ 

65. The instance here chosen is not the most favorable for 

the experimental philosopher. He might perhaps 
oiTitoow- hope to gain more knowledge by applying the b^t 
ledge t^ microscope to a regular crystal or to an organized 

substance. But there is evidently a fundflunental 
limitation of physical science, arising from those of the bodily 
senses and of muscular motions. The nicest instruments 
must be constructed and directed by the human hand: the 
range of the finest glasses must have a limit, not only in their 
own natural structure, but in that of the human eye. But 
no theory in science will be acknowledged to deserve any 
regard, except as it is drawn immediately, and by an exclu- 
sive process, from the phenomena which our senses report to 
us. Thus the regular observation of definite proportions in 
chemical combination has suggested the atomic theory; and 

1 Dboonne on N«t. PhOoi., p. 191. 
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even this has been scepticalij accepted bj our cautious school 
of philosophy. If we are ever to go farther into the molecu- 
lar analysis of substances, it must be through the means and 
upon the authority of new discoveries exhibited to our senses 
in experiment But the existing powers of exhibiting or 
compelling nature by instruments, vast as they appear to us, 
and wonderful as has been their efficacy in many respects, 
have done little for many years past in diminishing the num- 
ber of substances reputed to be simple; and with strong 
reasons to suspect that some of these, at least, yield to the 
crucible of nature, our electric batteries have, up to this hour, 
played innoculously round their heads. 

66. Bacon has thrown out, once or twice, a hint at a single 
principle, a summary law of nature, as if all subordinate 
causes resolved themselves into one great process, according 
to which God works his will in the universe: "Opus quod 
operatur Deus a principio usque ad finem." The natural 
tendency towards simplification, and what we consider as 
harmony, in our philosophical systems, which Lord Bacon 
himself reckons among the tdola trilusy the fallacies incident 
to the species, has led some to favor this unity of physical law. 
Impact and gravity have each had their supporters. But we 
are as yet at a great distance from establishing such a gene- 
ralization, nor does it appear by any means probable that it 
will ever assume any simple form. 

67. The close connection of the inductive process recom- 
mended by Bacon with natural philosophy in the indoett^ 
common sense of that word, and the general selec- *^^ 
tion of his examples for illustration from that science, ^nflned to 
have given rise to a question, whether he compre- p*»7«*o«- 
bended metaphysical and moral philosophy within the scope 
of his inquiry.' That they formed a part of the Instaura- 
iion of Sciences, and therefore of the Baconian philosophy 
in the fullest sense of the word, is obvious from the fact that 
a large proportion of the treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum 
is dedicated to those subjects ; and it is not less so that the 
idola of the Novum Organum are at least as apt to deceive 
us in moral as in physical argument. The question, there- 

1 This qnestfoa wu diseiuMd loma Beview. toI. iU. p. 278; and the PrtUml. 

vMn dnoe by the late editor of the Edin- nary Diasertation to 8teinurt*a PhUoaophl> 

Diu|^ Beylew, on one dde, and by Dugald oal JBMaja. 
Stewart on the other. See Edinburgh 
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fore, can only be raised as to the peculiar method of conduct- 
ing investigations, which is considered as his own. This 
would, however, appear to have been decided by himself in 
very positive language : '' It may be doubts, rather than 
objected, by some, whether we look to the perfection, by 
means of our method, of natural philosophy alone, or of the 
other sciences also, of logic, of ethics, of politics. But we 
certainly mean what has here been said to be understood as 
to them aU; and as the ordinary logic, which proceeds by 
syllogism, does not relate to physical only, but to every other 
science, so ours, which proceeds by induction, comprises them 
all. For we as much collect a history and form tables con- 
cerning anger, fear, shame, and the like, and also concerning 
examples from civil life, and as much concerning the intellec- 
tual operations of memory, combination, and partition, judg- 
ment and the others, as concerning heat and cold, or light, or 
vegetation, or such things." ^ But he proceeds to intimate, as 
far as I understand the next sentence, that although his method 
or l(^c, strictly speaking, is applicable to other subjects, it is 
his immediate object to inquire into the properties of natural 
things, or what is generally meant by physics. To this, in- 
deed, the second book of the Novum Qrganum and the 
portions that he completed of the remaining parts of the 
Instauratio Magna bear witness. 

68. It by no means foUows, because the leading principles 
jj^^^j^j^ of the inductive philosophy are applicable to other 
Dhiiowphy topics of inquiry than what is usually comprehended 
imtioii ii^der the name of physics, that we can employ all 
•nd expert- the pr€erog<xtiviE tnstanHarum, and still less the 
"°**^' peculiar rules for conducting experiments which 
Bacon has given us, in moral or even psychological disquisi- 

1 <(£tlam dabitabit quJspiam potins attionis et diyiaionis^ judid! et rellquoram. 

quam objidet, abram n<M de nAtunli tan- quam de ealido et frigldo, aut luce, aut 

torn philoflophia, an etlam de scientliB yegetattone aut simiBbus. Sed tamen 

reliquis, logkis, ethicls, politicis, aecun- oum nostra ratio interpretan^, post hiBto- 

dum Tiam noetram perflciendb loquamnr. riam pneparatam et ordinatam, noo men- 

At nos oert^ de unirenifl h«ao, quae dicta tb tantum motos et dflcursusj ut logica 

Bunt, intelligimns ; atque quemadmodum Tulgaris, sad etrerum naturun intneatuTi 

mlgarls logica, quse n^t res per syllc^- ita mentem regimua ut ad rerum natuzam 

mum, non tantum ad naturales, Bed ad le aptis per omnia modiB appllcare poBslt. 

amneB Bcienttas pertinet, Ita et noetra, Atque propterea multa et diyersa In doo- 

quie prooedit per inductionem, omnia toina taiteipretationiB prndpimuB, oiub 

oompleotitnr. Tam enim Historiam et ad Bul^ti, de quo InquiiimuB, qualita- 

TabulaB Xnyeniendl oonfleimnB de ira, tcm et oonditionem modum inyenlendl 

metn et yereoundla et slmlUbuB, ao etiam nonnulla ex parte appMoent.^' — Noy . Org., 

de exranpllB rerum dyilium ; neo minto 1. 127. 
de motibuB mentalibuB memoito, compo- 
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dons. Many of them are plainly referable to particular 
manipulations, or at most to limited subjects of chemical 
theory. And the frequent occurrence of passages which 
show Lord Bacon's fondness for experimental processes, seems 
to have led some to consider his peculiar methods as more 
exdusively related to such modes of inquiry than they really 
are. But when the Baconian philosophy is said to be expe- 
rimental, we are to remember that experiment is only better 
than what we may call passive observation, because it en- 
larges our capacity of observing with exactness and expedition. 
The reasoning is grounded on observation in both cases. In 
astronomy, where nature remarkably presents the objects of 
our observation without liability to error or uncertain delay, 
wc may reason on the inductive principle as weU as in sciences 
that require tentative operations. The inferences drawn from 
the difference of time in the occultation of the sateUites of Jupi- 
ter at different seasons, in favor of the Copemican theoiy and 
i^ainst the instantaneous motion of light, are inductions of 
the same kind with any that could be derived from an expe^ 
rimentum cruets. They are exclusions of those hypotheses 
which might solve many phenomena, but ftH to explam those 
immediately observed. 

69. But astronomy, from the comparative solitariness, if we 
may so say, of all its phenomena, and the simplicity j^d^^tages 
of their laws, has an advanti^ that is rarely found in oftbe 
sciences of mere observation. Bacon justly gave to ^"®'* 
experiment, or the interrogation of nature, compelling her 
to give up her secrets, a decided preference whenever it can 
be employed ; and it is unquestionably true that the inductive 
method is tedious, if not uncertain, when it cannot resort to 
so compendious a process. One of the subjects selected by 
Bacon in the third pai*t of the Instauration as specimens of 
the method by which an inquiry into nature should be con- 
ducted — the History of Winds — does not greatly admit 
of experiments ; and the very slow progress of meteorology, 
which has yet hardly deserved the name of a science, when 
compared with that of chemistry or optics, will illustrate the 
difficulties of employing the inductive method without their 
aid. It is not, therefore, that Lord Bacon's method of philo- 
sophizing is properly experimental, but that by experiment it 
is most successfully displayed. 

70. It will follow from hence, that in propoilion as, in any 
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matter of inquiiy, we can separate, in what we examine, 
the determining conditions, or law of form, from every thing 
Sometiinefl cxtraneous, we shall be more able to use the Baco- 
jpp"«*>^ nian method with advantage. In metaphysics, or 
phy of hu^ what Stewart would have called the plulosophy of 
man mind, ^jjg human mind, there seems much in its own nature 
capable of being subjected to the inductive reasoning. Such 
are those facts which, by their intimate connection with phy- 
siology, or the laws of the bodily frame, fall properly within 
the province of the physician. In these, though exact obser- 
vation is chiefly required, it is often practicable to shorten 
its process by experiment And another important illustra* 
tion may be given from the education of children, considered 
OS a science of rules deduced from observation; wherein 
also we are frequently more able to substitute experiment 
Len eo to ^^^ mere experience, than with mankind in general, 
poutics and whom wc may observe at a distance, but cannot con- 
"®'*^ troL In politics, as well as in moral prudence, we 
can seldom do more than this. It seems, however, practicable 
to apply the close attention enforced by Bacon, and the care- 
ful arrangement and comparison of phenomena, which are the 
basis of his induction, to these subjects. Thus, if the circum- 
stances of all popular seditions recorded in history were to be 
carefully collected with great regard to the probability of 
evidence, and to any peculiarity that may have affected the 
results, it might be easy to perceive such a connection of 
antecedent and subsequent events in the great plurality 
of instances, as would reasonably lead us to form probable 
inferences as to similar tumults when they should occur. This 
has sometimes been done, with less universality, and with 
much less accuracy than the Baconian method requires, by 
such theoretical writers on politics as Machiavel and Bodin. 
But it has been apt to degenerate into pedantry, and to dis- 
appoint the practical statesman, who commonly rejects it with 
scorn ; partly because civil history is itself defective, seldom 
giving a just view of events, and still less frequently of 
the motives of those concerned in them ; partly because the 
history of mankind is far less copious than that of nature, and, 
in much that relates to politics, has not yet had time to Or- 
nish the ground-work of a sufficient induction ; but partly 
also from some distinctive circumstances which affect our 
reasonings in moral far more than in physical science, and 
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which deserve to be considered, so far at least as to sketch the 
ailments that might be employed. 

71. The Baconian logic, as has been already said, deduces 
universal principles from select observation ; that is, induction 
from particular, and, in some cases of experiment, im oondu- 
from singular instances. It may easily appear to one ui^ nib- 
conversant with the syllogistic method less legitimate J^^- 
than the old induction, which proceeded by an exhaustive 
enumeration of particulars,^ and at most warranting but a pro- 
bable conclusion. The answer to this objection can only be 
found in the acknowledged uniformity of the laws of nature, so 
that whatever has once occurred will, under absolutely similar 
circumstances, always occur again. This may be called the 
suppressed premise of every Baconian enthymeme, every 
inference from observation of phenomena, which extends 
beyond the particular case. When it is once ascertained 
that water is composed of one proportion of oxygen to one of 
hydrogen, we never doubt but that such are its invariable 
constituents. We may repeat the experiment to secui-e our- 
selves against the risk of error in the operation, or of some 
unperceived condition that may have affected the result ; but, 
when a sufficient number of trials has secured us against tliis, 
an invariable law of nature is inferred from the particular 
instance : nobody conceives that one pint of pure water can be 
of a different composition from another. All men, even the 
most rude, reason upon this primary maxim ; but they reason 
inconclusively, from misapprehending the true relations of 
cause and effect in the phenomena to which they direct their 
attention. It is by the sagacity and ingenuity with which 
Bacon has excluded the various sources of error, and discu- 
gaged the true cause, that his method is distinguished from 
that which the vulgar practise. 

72. It is required, however, for the validity of this method, 
first, that there should be a strict uniformity in the a^aonsibr 
general laws of nature, from which we can infer that this diifer- 
what has been will, in the same conditions, be again ; *°°®* 
and, secondly, that we shall be able to perceive and estimate 
all the conditions with an entire and exclusive knowledge. 
The first is granted in all physical phenomena ; but in those 

1 [This is not quite an aeeurate aerount assunud a tamieal trath from a partiealar 
of tbe old indaetion, which ieldom pro- one. — 1847.] 
eeeded to an exhaostiTe entunenUon, oat 
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which we cannot submit to experiment, or investigate hj some 
such method as Bacon has pointed out, we often find our phi- 
losophy at fault for want of the second. Such is at present 
the case with respect to manj parts of chemistry; for ex- 
ample, that of organic substances, which we can analyze, but 
as yet can in very few instances recompose. We do not 
know, and, if we did know, could not probably command, the 
entire conditions of organic bodies (even structurally, not as 
living), — the form, as Bacon calls it, of blood or milk or oak- 
gaUs. But, in attempting to subject the actions of men to this 
inductive philosophy, we are arrested by the want of both the 
necessary requisitions. Matter can only be diverted from its 
obedience to unvarying laws by the control of mind ; but we 
have to inquire whether mind is equally the passive instru- 
ment of any law. We have to open the great problem of 
human liberty, and must deny even a disturbing force to the 
will, before we can assume that all actions of mankind must, 
under given conditions, preserve the same necessary train of 
sequences as a molecule of matter. But, if this be answered 
affirmatively, we are still almost as &r removed from a con- 
clusive result as before. We cannot, without contradicting 
every-day experience, maintain that all men are determined 
alike by the same outward circumstances: we must have 
recourse to the differences of temperament, of physical con- 
stitution, of casual or habitual association. The former alone, 
however, are, at the best, subject to our observation, either at 
the time, or, as is most common, through testimony ; of the 
latter, no being, which does not watch the movements of the 
soul itself, can reach more than a probable conjecture. Sylla 
resigned the dictatorship; therefore all men in the circum- 
stances of Sylla will do the same, — is an argument false in 
one sense of the word <' circumstances,'' and useless at least in 
any other. It is doubted by many, whether meteorology will 
ever be well understood, on account of the complexity of the 
forces concerned, and their remoteness from the apprehension 
of the senses. Do not the same difficulties apply to human 
affairs ? And while we reflect on these difficulties, to which 
we must add those which spring from the scantiness of our 
means of observation, the defectiveness and fidsehood of tes- 
timony, especially what is called historical, and a thousand 
other errors to which the various " idola of the world and the 
cave " expose us, we shall rather be astonished that so many 
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probable rules of civil prudence have been treasured up and 
confirmed by experience, than disposed to give them a higher 
place in philosophy than they can claim. 

73. It might be alleged in reply to these considerations, 
that, admitting the absence of a strictly scientific cer- 
tainty in moral reasoning, we have yet, as seems ttonaon^ 
acknowledged on the other side, a great body of ^*****" 
probable inferences, in the extensive knowledge and 
sagacious application of which most of human wisdom con- 
sists. And all that is required of us, in dealing either with 
moral evidence or with the conclusions we draw from it, is to 
estimate the probability of neither too high ; an error from 
which the severe and patient discipline of the inductive phi- 
losophy is most likely to secure us. It would be added by 
some, that the theory of probabilities deduces a wonderful 
degree of certainty from things very uncertain, when a suf- 
ficient number of experiments can be made ; and thus, that 
events depending upon the will of mankind, even under cir- 
cumstances the most anomalous and apparently irreducible to 
principles, may be calculated with a precision inexplicable 
to any one who has paid little attention to the subject This^ 
perhaps, may appear rather a curious application of mathe- 
matical science, than one from which our moral reasonings 
are likely to derive much benefit, especially as the conditions 
under which a very high probability can mathematically be 
obtained involve a greater number of trials than experience 
will generally furnish. It is, nevertheless, a field that deserves 
to be more fully explored: the success of those who have 
attempted to apply analytical processes to moral probabilities 
has not hitherto been very encouraging, inasmuch as they 
have oflen come to results falsified by experience; but a more 
scrupulous regard to all the conditions of each problem may 
perhaps obviate many sources of error.^ 

74. It seems, upon the whole, that we should neither con- 

1 A eateulation wu published not long looked them. One among many ia, that 

rince, aald to be on the authority of an It anumea the glring an nnaufanona tw 

eminent liTing philosopher, aooording tr ^t at all to be Tolnntazy ; whereaa, Id 

which, granting a moderate probability practice, the juzy must decide one way 



that each of twelye juron would decide or the other. We mnat deduct, therelbra. 

rightly, the chances in &Tor of the recti- a fraction ezpreaaing the probability that 

tude of their unanimoua Terdlct wera sane of the twelve have wrongly conceded 

eztnnigantly hi^ ; I their opinions to the rest. One danger of 



think, about 8,(Kk) to 1. It is more ea^ this rather &Torite application of mathe- 
to perceiTe the iUlaciee of this pratended matk»l principles to moral probabilities, 
demonstration, than to explain how a as indeed it is of statistical tabtos (a re- 
man of gnat aouteness should haye orer- mark of Ihr wider extent), is, tlia*, farf 
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ceive the inductiye method to be useless in regard to anj sub- 
Rttniit of ject but physical science, nor deny the peculiar ad- 
the whole, vantages it possesses in those inquiries rather than 
others. What must in all studies be important, is the habit 
of turning round the subject of our investigation in every 
light, the observation of every thing that is peculiar, the 
exclusion of all that we find on reflection to be extraneous. 
In historical and antiquarian researches, in all critical exami- 
nation which turns upon facts, in the scrutiny of judicial evi- 
dence, a great part of Lord Bacon's method — not, of course, 
iiU the experimental rules of the Novum Organum — has, a9 
I conceive, a legitimate application.^ I woidd refer any one 



conslclering mankind merely aa units, it 
practically habituates the mind to a moral 
and social levelling, as inconsistent with a 
just estimate of men as it Is oliaraeteristio 
of the present age. 

1 The princ^U of Bacon's prerogatiTe 
instances, and perhaps in some cases a 
very analogous application of them, ap- 
pear to hold in our inquiries into historical 
eridence. The &ct sought to be ascer- 
tained in the one subject corresponds to 
the physical law in the other. The testi- 
roomes, as we, though rather laxly, call 
them, or passages in books from which we 
infer the fiust, correspond to the obsenra- 
tions or experiments from wtiich wo 
tleduee the law. The nerassity of a suffi- 
cient induction by searching for all proof 
tiiat may bear on the question, is as map 
nifest in one case as in the other. The 
exclusion of precarious and inconclusiye 
erldenoe is alike indispensable in both. 
The selection of prerogatiTe instances, or 
such as carry witti them satiaikctory con- 
Tiction, requires the same sort of inven- 
tiye and reasoning powers. It is easy to 
illustrate this by examples. Thus, in the 
controversy concerning the loon Basiiike. 
the admission of Ganden's claim by Lord 
Claiendoii is in the nature of a preroga- 
tive instance: it renders the supposition 
of the fUsehood of that daim highly 
improbable. But the many second-hand 
and hearsay testimonies, which may be 
alleged on the other side to prove that the 
book was written by King Cfharles, are not 
prerogative instances, because their iUse- 
hood will be found to involve very little 
improbability. So, in a diftsrent contro- 
versy, the dlenoe of some of the ibthen, 
ns to the text, oommonly oalled, of the 
three heavenly witnesses, even while ex- 
iwunding the context of the passage, 
may be reckoned a prerogatitte instance ; 
a decisive proof that they did not know 
it. or (Ud not believe it genuine ; because. 



if they did, no motive can be oonoeived 
for the omission. But the silence of 
Laurentius Valla as to its absence from 
the manuscripts on which he commented 
is no prerogative instance to prove that it 
was contained in them, because it Is easy 
to perceive that he might have motives ftnr 
saying nothing ; and wough the negative 
artnunent, as it is called, or inference that 
a fitet is not true because such and such 
persons have not mentioned it, is, taken 
generally, weaker than posittve testimony, 
it will frequently supply prerogative in- 
stances where the latter does not. Lau- 
noy, in a little treatise. De Auotoritate 
Negantis Argumenti, which displays more 
plain sense than ingenuity or philosophy, 
lays it down that a Act of a public nature, 
which is not mentioned by any writer 
within two hundred years of the time, 
supposing, of course, that there is extant 
a competent number of writers who would 
naturally have mentioned it, is not to be 
believed. The period seems rather arbi- 
trary, and was possibly so considered by 
himself; but the general principle is of 
the highest importance in historical cri- 
ticism. Thus, in the onoe-oelebrated 
question of Pope Joan, the silence of all 
writers near the time, as to so wonderful 
a ftct, was Justty deemed a kind of prt" 
rogtuive argument, when set in opposition 
to the many repetitions of the story in 
later ages. But the silence of Gildas and 
Bede as to the victories of Arthur is no 
such arg^nment against thdr reality, be- 
cause they were not under an historical 
obligation, or any strong motive which 
would prevent their silence. Generally 
speaking, the more anomalous and inter- 
esting an event is, the stronger is the 
argument against its truth from the si- 
lence ot oontemporaries, on account of 
the propensity of mankind to believe and 
recount the marvellous ; and tiie weaker 
is the argument from the testimony of 
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who may doubt this to his History of Winds, as one sample 
of what we mean by the Baconian method, and ask whether 
a kind of investigation, analogous to what is therein pursued 
for- the sake of eliciting physical truths, might not be em- 
ployed in any analytical process where general or even par- 
ticular facts are sought to be known. Or, if an example is 
required of such an investigation, let us look at the copious 
induction from the post and actual history of mankind, upon 
which Malthus established his general theory of the causes 
which have retarded the natural progress of population. 
Upon all these subjects before mentioned, there has been an 
astonishing improvement in the reasoning of the learned, and 
perhaps of the world at large, since the time of Bacon, though 
much remains very defective. In what degree it may be 
owing to the prevalence of a physical philosophy founded 
upon his inductive logic, it might not be uninteresting to 
inquire.* 

75. It is probable that Lord Bacon never much followed 
up in his own mind that application of his method ^^, 
to psycholc^cal, and still less to moral and political aptitnds te 
subjects, which he has declared himself to intend. ^Jj"**" 
The distribution of the Instauratio Magna, which he 
has prefixed to it, relates wholly to physical science. He has 
in no one instance given an example, in the Novum Organum, 
from moral philosophy, and one only, that of artificial mem- 



later times tar the same reaflon. A simi- 
lar analogy holds also in JoiiBpmdenoe. 
The principle of our law, rating hear- 
say and secondary eridence, is fonnded 
on the Baconiaa role. Fifty persons may 
depose that they hare heard of afltet or of 
its cirenmstanoes ; but the eye-witness is 
the prarogatiTe instuioe. It would carry 
us too fbr to detelop &is at length, eren 
if I were ftilly prepared to do bo ; but this 
much may lead us to think, that whoerer 
shall fill up that lamentable dtsideratum^ 
the log^ of eridence, ousht to ha^e fiuni- 
Baiind himself with theNorum Organum. 
1 *' The effBcts which Bacon's writings 
ha-ve hitherto produced hare indeed been 
ftr more conspicuous in physics than in 
the science of mind. Bren here, howerer, 
they hav« been great and most Important, 
as well as in some collateral branches of 
knowledge, such as natural Jurisprudence, 
political economy, eritidsm, and morals, 
which spring up ftom the same root, or 
rather which are branches of that tree of 
which thesdence of mfaid is the trunk >* 

VOL. m. 6 



— Stewart's FbHoeophieal Essays, Prelim. 
Dissertation. The principal adTantaas, 
perhaps, of those habits of reasoning which 
the Baconian methods, whether kamed 
directly or through the many disciples of 
that school, have a tendency to generate. 
Is, that they render men cautions and 
pains-taking in the pursuit of truth, and 
therelbte restrain -them from deddii^ too 
soon. " Nemo reperitur qui fai rebus ipeis 
et ezperientia moram fecerit legitlmam." 
These words are more frequently true of 
moral and political reasoners than of any 
others. Men apply historical or personal 
experience ; but they apply it hastily, and 
without glVing themselyes time fat either 
a copious or an exact induction ; the great 
minority being too much influenced by% 
passion, party-splxit, or vanity, or perfaani 
by afTecttons morally right, but not the 
less dangerous In reasoning to maintain 
the patient and dispassionate suspense of 
Jud^ent which ought to be the condition 
ofourfaiqulrlsa. 
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ory, from what he would have called logic.^ But we must 
constantly remember that the philosophy of Bacon was left 
exceedingly incomplete. Many lives would not have sufficed 
for what he had planned, and he gave only the leisure hours 
of his own. It is evident that he had turned his thoughts to 
physical philosophy rather for an exercise of his reasoning 
fi9u;ulties, and out of his insatiable thirst for knowledge, than 
from any peculiar aptitude for their subjects, much less any 
advantage of opportunity for their cultivation. He was more 
eminently the philosopher of human than of general nature. 
Hence he is exact as well as profound in all his reflections on 
civil life and mankind ; while his conjectures in natural phi- 
losophy, though often very acute, are apt to wander far from 
the truth in consequence of his defective acquaintance with 
the phenomena of nature. His Centuries of Natural History 
give abundant proof of this. He is, in all these inquiries, like 
one doubtfully, and by degrees, making out a distant prospect, 
but often deceived by the haze. But if we compare what 
may be found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth books De Aug- 
mentis, in the Essays, the History of Henry VU., and the 
various short treatises contained in his works on moral and 
political wisdom and on human nature, from experience of 
which all such wisdom is drawn, with the Rhetoric, Ethics, 
and Politics of Aristotle, or with the historians most cele- 
brated for their deep insight into civil society and human 
character, — with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de Comines, 
Machiavel, Davila, Hume, — we shall, I think, find that one 
man may almost be compared with all of these together. When 
Galileo is named as equal to Bacon, it is to be remembered 
that Gralileo was no moral or political philosopher ; and, in this 
department, Leibnitz certainly falls very short of Bacon. 
Burke, perhaps, comes, of all modem writers, the nearest to 
him; but, though Bacon may not be more profound than 
Burke, he is more copious and comprehensive. 

76. The comparison of Bacon and Gralileo is naturally built 
Compariaoii ^P^^ *^® influence which, in the same age, they 
ofBaecm excrted in overthrowing the philosophy of the 
•ndGaiitoo. g^Q^jg^ ^nd in founding that new discipline of real 
science which has rendered the last centuries glorious. Hume 

> Nor. Oxsui., U. 26. It maj, how- mentfi, lib. tA. cap. 8, which Bhow thA« 
erer, be obwrred, ttuit we find a fern he had some notions of moial indnotlon 
pui—gwn In the ethical part of De Aq9> germinating in his mind. 
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has given the preference to the latter, who made accessions to 
the domain of human knowledge so splendid, so inaccessible 
to cavil, so unequivocal in their results, that the majority of 
mankind would perhaps be carried along with this decision. 
There seems, however, to be no doubt that the mind of Bacon 
was more comprehensive and profound. But these compari- 
sons are apt to involve incommensurable relations. In their 
own intellectual chai*acters, they bore no great resemblance 
to each other. Bacon had scarce any knowledge of geome- 
try, and so fUd: ranks much below not only GalUeo, but Des- 
cartes, Newton, and Leibnitz, — all signalized by wonderful 
discoveries in the science of quantity, or in that part of physics 
which employs it He has, in one of the profound aphorisms 
of the Novum Organum, distinguished the two species of phi- 
losophical genius ; one more apt to perceive the differonces of 
things, the other their analogies. In a mind of the highest 
order, neither of these powers will be really deficient ; and his 
own inductive method is at once the best exercise of both, and 
the best safeguard against the excess of either. But, upon the 
whole, it may certainly be said, that the genius of Lord Bacon 
was naturally more inclined to collect the resemblances of 
nature than to note her differences. This is the case with 
men like him of sanguine temper, warm fancy, and brilliant 
wit ; but it is not the frame of mind which is best suited to 
strict reasoning. 

77. It is no proof of a solid acquaintance with Lord Bacon's 
philosophy, to deify his name as the ancient schools did those 
of their founders, or even to exaggerate the powers of his 
genius. Powers they were surprisingly great, yet limited in 
their range, and not in all inspects equal; nor could they 
overcome every impediment of circumstance. Even of Bacon 
it may be said, that he attempted more than he has achieved, 
and perhaps more than he clearly apprehended. His objects 
appear sometimes indistinct, and I am not sure that they are 
always consistent In the Advancement of Learning, he 
aspired to fill up, or at least to indicate, the deficiencies in 
every department of knowledge : he gradually confined himself 
to philosophy, and at length to physics. But few of his works 
can be deemed complete, not even the treatise De Augmentis, 
which comes nearer to this than most of the rest Hence the 
study of Lord Bacon is difficult, and not, as I conceive, very 
well adapted to those who have made no progress whatever 
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in the exact sdenoes, nor accustomed themselves to independ- 
ent thinking. They have never been made a text-book in our 
universities ; though, after a judicious course of preparatory 
studies, by which I mean a good foundation in geometry and 
the philosophical principles of grammar, the first book of the 
Novum Organum might be very advantageously combined 
with the instruction of an enlightened lecturer.^ 



1 It by DO mMUis to to be infened, tli«t 
became the actual text of Bacon Is not 
alwajB such as can be well understood 
by Tory young men, I object to their 
being led to the real prindples of Induc- 
tiye philosophy, which alone will teach 
them to think, firmly but not presump- 
tuously, for themselTOS. Few deftcts. on 
the contrary, in our system of education, 
are more Tisible than the want of an ade- 
quate course of looio ; and this is not 
likely to be rectified so long as tbe Aris- 
totelian methods challenge that denomi- 
nation excluMyely of all o^er aids to the 
lessoning ftculties, The position that 
nothing else is to be called logic, were it 
eTen agreeable to the deriration of the 
word, which it is not, or to the usage of 
the ancients, which is by no means uni- 
formly the esse, or to that (tf modem 
EhikMophy and correct language, which 
I certainly not at all the case, is no an- 
swer to the question, whether what toe 
call logic does not deserve to be taught 
at all. 

A living writer of high reputation, who 
has at least fnUy understood his own sub- 
ject, and illustnited it better than his 
predecessors, from a more enlarged reading 
and thinking, wherein his own acutoness 
has been improved by the writora of the 
Baconian school, has been unfortunately 
faistrumental, by the very merits of his 
treatise on Log^c, in keeping up the prcgu- 
dices on this subject, which haTe gener- 
ally been deemed chaiacteristic of the unl- 
Tersity to which he belonged. All the 
reflection I have been able to give to the 
sulOect has convinced me of the inefflcacy 
of the syllogistic art in enabling us to 
think lightly for ourselves, or, which is 
part of thinking rightly, to detect those fld- 
lacies of others which might impose on our 
understanding before we have acquired 
that art. It has been often alleged, and, 
as fitf as I can Judge, with perfect truth, 
that no man, who can be worth answering, 
ever commits, except through mere inad- 
vertonce, any paralogisms which the com- 
mon logic serves to point out. It is easy 
enough to construct syllogisms which fdn 
against its rules ; but the question is, bv 
whom they were employed. For though 
it Is not uncommon, as I am aware, to 



represent an adverssry as reasoning Illogl- 
caily, this Is generally eflected by putting 
his argument into our own words. The 
great &ult of all, over Induction, or the 
assertion of a graieral premise upon an 
insufficdent examination of partfculars, 
cannot be discovered or cured bv any lin- 
eal skill ; and this is the error into which 
men really ftll^ not that of omitting to 
distribute the middle term^ though It comes 
in effect, and often in appearance, to the 
same thing I do not contend that the 
rules of syllogism, which are very short 
and simple, ought not to be learned ; or 
that there may not be some advantage in 
occasionally stating our own argument, or 
calUng on another to state his, in a r^^- 
lar form (an adrantage, however, rather 
dialectical, which is. in other words, rhe- 
torical, than one which alTects the reason- 
ing fiiculties themselves) ; nor do I deny 
that it is philosophically worth while to 
know that all general reasoning by words 
may be reduced into syllogism, as it is to 
know that most of plane geometry may 
be resolved Into the superposition of equal 
triangles ; but to represent this porti<m of 
logiciQ science as the whole, appears to me 
ahnost like teaching the scholar Euclid's 
axicfflif, and the axiomatic theorem to 
which I have alluded, and calling this the 
science Df geometry. The following pas- 
sage from the Port-Royal logie is very 
Judicious and candid, giving as much to 
the Aristotelian system as It deserves: 
** Cetto partie, que nous^vons maintenant 
& traiter, qui comprend les regies du rai- 
sonnement, est estim^ la plus importento 
dc la logique, et c^est presque Ihintque 
qu^on y traito arec quelque soin ; mais tl 
y a s^Jet de douter si elle est aussl utile 
qu'on se llmagine. La plupart des er- 
reurs des hommes, comme nous avons d^Ji 
dit ailleurs, viennent blen plus de ce quils 
raisonnent sur de &ux principes, que non 

CIS de ce qu-ils raisonnent mal suivant 
UTS principes. H arrive rareroent qu'on 
se laisse tromper par des raisonnemens qui 
ne soieiit Ikux que parccque la consA- 
quence en est mal tir^; et ceux qui ne 
seroient pes capables d'en reconnoitre la 
fitusset^ par la seule lumi^re de la raison, 
ne le seroient pas ordinalrpiiient d'entendre 
les r6gles que Ton en donue, et encore 
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78. The ignorance of Bacon in mathematics, and, what 
was much worse, his inadequate notions of their Htewwiii- 
utilitj, must he reckoned among the chief defects in dioe agaSuit 
his philosophical wi-itings. In a remarkable passage ^^ 
of ^e Advancement of Learning, he held mathe- 
matics to be a part of metaphysics ; but the place of this is 
altered in the Latin, and they are treated as merely auxiliary 
or instrumental to physical inquiry. He had some prejudice 
against pure mathematics, and thought they had been unduly 
elevated in comparison with the realities of nature. '^ I know 
not," he says, ^^ how it has arisen that mathematics and logic, 
which ought to be the serving-maids of physical philosophy, 

prlndplaB m a ectenoe, bnt to the piaetieal 
naeftiliMas of its rnlM u an art. An able 
writer has lately oboerrad, that " he rniut 
be fortunate in the cleanien of hla mind, 
-who, knowing the logical mode, is neyer 
obliged to haTe xeooane to it to destroy 
ambiguity or heighten evidence, and par- 
ticularly so in his opponents, who, in 
yeibal or written controTersy, noTer llnds 
it neoessaxv to employ it in trying their ar- 
guments." Penny CyclopncUa, art. " Syl- 
logism." Breryonemnstjudgeof thisby 
his own experience : the profound thinker 
whose hand seems discernible in this arti- 
cle, has a strong chdm to authority in 
&Tor of the utility of the syllosiitio meth- 
od ; yet we cannot help rememoerlng that 
it is fwy rarely employed even in contro- 
Tersy. where I really beUeye it to be a 
Talnaole weapon a^pdnst an antagonist, 
and capable of producing no small eflRict 
on the indifforent reader or hearer, espe- 
cially if he is not of a rery sharp appn- 
heorion ; and moreorer that, as I at least 
belicTe, the proportion of mathematical, 
political, or theological reasoners, who 
have acquired or retained any tolerable 
ezpertnesv in the teeknical part of logic, 
is &r fh>m high, nor am I aware that 
they ihll into &llacies for want of know- 
ledge of it; but I mean strictly such 
fidlades as the syllogistic method alone 
seems to correct. AVhat oomes nearest 
to syllogbtic reasoning )n practice is that 
of geometry: aathus, A=B; butC=A; 
ergo, C:bB, is essentially a syllogism, 
but not according to form. If, hovrovcr, 
equality of magnitude may be considered 
as identity, Acoor<Ung to the dictum of 
Aristotle, iv tovtoIc ff labrrjq tvorrig^ 
the foregoing is regular in logical form ; 
and if we take A, B, and C for ratios^ 
which are properly identieal, not equal, 
this may justly be called a syllogism But 
those who contend most for the formal 
logic seldom much regurd its use in geo- 
metrical science. — 1847.] 



I de les appUanor. Ntenmdns, quand 

on ne oonsid^eroit ces rigles qua comme 
des TMtte spteulatires, elles serriroient 
toiOoun ^ exaroer I'esprit ; et de plus, on 
ne pent nier qu'elles n'aient quelque usage 
en quelques rencontres, et 4 regard de 
quelques jiosonnes, qui, 6tant d-un natu- 
nl TU et p6n6trant, ne se laissent qnelque- 
fois tromper par des Ikusses oons^uences, 
que fiiuto d'attention, k quo! la reflexion 
qulls feroient sur ees r^les serolt capable 
de remMler."— Art de Pensev, part iU. 
How dlfEarent is this sensible passage from 
one quoted from some anonymous writer in 
Whately's Logic, p. 84 ! -> *< A (Ulaey con* 
sists^ of an ingenious mixture of truth 
and 'fUsehood so entangled, so Intimately 
blended, that the fkUacy is, in the chemi- 
cal phrase, held in solution : one drop of 
aownd logic is that test which immediately 
disunites them, makes the foreign sub- 
stance Tidble, and precipitates it to the 
bottom." One fUlaoy, it might be an- 
swered, as eommon as any, u the false 
iutalogjf, the misleading the mind by a 
compiuclson where there is no real propor- 
tion or resembUmee. The chemist's test 
Is the neeesaary means of detecting the 
foreign substance ; if the " drop of sound 
logie *' be such. It is strange that lawyers, 
mathematicians, and mankind in general, 
should so sparingly employ it; the tact 
being notorious, that those most eminent 
for strong reasoning powers are rarely 
conrersant with the t^lIogisUo method. 
It is also weU known, that these «« inti- 
mately blmded mixtures of truth and 
fals^ood " perplex no man of plain sense, 
except when they are what is odled extro' 
IflguxU ; cases wherein the art of syllogism 
Is of no use. 

[The syllogistic logie appoais to hare 
been more received into &Tor of late 
among philosophers, both here and on the 
Continent, than it was In the two pre- 
ceding centuries. The main question, it 
is to be kept in mind, does not relate to its 
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yet affecting to yaunt the oertaintj that belongs to them, pre- 
sume to exercise a dominion over her.'' It is, in my opinion, 
erroneous to speak of geometry, which relates to the realities 
of space, and to natural objects so far as extended, as a mere 
handmaid of physical philosophy, and not rather a part of it. 
Playfair has made some good remai'ks on the advantages 
derived to experimental philosophy itself from the mere 
application of geometry and algebra. And one of the reflec- 
tions which this ought to excite is, that we are not to conceive, 
as some hastily do, that there can be no real utility to man- 
kind, even of that kind of utility which consists in multiplying 
the conveniences and luxuries of life, springing from theo- 
retical and speculative inquiry. The history of algebra, so 
barren in the days of Tartaglm and Yieta, so productive of 
fveaUh, when applied to dynamical calculations in our own, 
may be a sufficient answer. 

79. One of the petty blemishes, which, though lost in the 
BMxm'aex- Splendor of Lord Bacon's excellences, it is not 
cevofwit. unfair to mention, is connected with the peculiar 
characteristics of his mind : he is sometimes too metaphorical 
and witty. His remarkable talent for discovering analogies 
seems to have inspired him with too much regard to them as 
arguments, even when they must appear to any common 
reader fanciful and far-fetched. His terminology, chiefly for 
the same reason, is often a little afiected, and, in Latin, rather 
barbarous. The divisions of his prerogative instances in the 
Novum Organum are not always founded upon intelligible 
distinctions. And the general obscurity of the style, neither 
himself nor his assistants being good masters of the Latin 
language, which at the best is never flexible or copious enough 
for our philosophy, renders the perusal of both his great 
works too laborious for the impatient reader. Brucker has 
well observed, that the Novum Organum has been neglected 
by the generality, and proved of far less service than it would 
otherwise have been in philosophy, in consequence of these 
very defects, as well as the real depth of the author's mind.^ 

80. What has been the fame of Bacon, " the wisest, great- 
est of mankind," it is needless to say. What has been his 

1 " Legenda ipsa nobUlaeima tnctatio num arUfldo leetonm non remoruvtiir. 
ab illb o»t. qui in rarum natunlium inqnl- longft plnra, quun fkctum est, oontuliisol 



ritione fisUcltier progxwU cupiunt. Quae A ad phllosophlie emendationem. Hte enlm 
panlo plus Inmiids et penpioultatli babe- obatantibus a plerisque boo oxganun 
ret, et noTonim temilnorum et partifelo- glectaiii est" — Hist. Philos., t.90. 
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real influence over mankind, how much of our enlarged and 
exact knowledge may be attributed to his inductive fud« of 
method, what of this again has been due to a thorough £fS»SS- 
Btudj of his writings, and what to an indirect and B«n^- 
secondary acquaintance with them, are questions of another 
kind, and less easily solved. Stewart, the philosopher who 
has dwelt most on the praises of Bacon, while he conceives 
him to have exercised a considerable influence over the Eng- 
lish men of science in the seventeenth century, supposes, on 
the authority of Montucla, that he did not '* command the 
general admiration of £urope," till the publication of the 
preliminary discourse to the French Encyclopaedia by Diderot 
and D'Alembert This, however, is by much too precipitate 
a conclusion. He became almost immediately known on the 
Continent. Gassendi was one of his most ardent admirers. 
Descartes mentions him, I believe, once only, in a letter to 
Mersenne in 1632 ;' but he was of all men the most unwiU- 
ing to praise a contemporary. It may be said that these 
were philosophers, and that their testimony does not imply the 
admiration of mankind. But writers of a very different cha- 
racter mention him in a familiar manner. Richelieu is said 
to have highly esteemed Lord Bacon.' And it may in some 
measure be due to this, that in the Sentimens de TAcademie 
Fran^aise sur le Cid, he is alluded to simply by the name 
Bacon, as one well known." Voiture, in a letter to Costar, 
about the same time, bestows high eulogy on some passages 
of Bacon which his correspondent had sent to him, and 
observes that Horace would have been astonished to hear a 
barbarian Briton discourse in such a style.^ The treatise De 
Augmentis was republished in France in 1624, the year after 
its appearance in England. It was translated into French as 
early as 1632; no great proofs of neglect. Editions came 



> The only anthoilty thftt I ean now nra dn vlaax tempi poor la nndra plus 
jnote fbr this is not reiy good, that of nolo anz peuples " 
Inbray'B Maniucxipta, whloh I find In * P. 44 fl688). 



Seward's Anecdotes, It. 828. But tt seems * " J*ai tronrft parldtement beau tout 
not impTohable. The same book quotes oe que tous me mandei de Baeon. 



Balmo as sa^ 
Tamour du 



iying, "Groyons done, pour ne tous semble til pas qu 'Horace, qui 

Chancolier Baeon, que toutes disoit, Vlsun Britannos hoepltlbus ftxos, 

lea folks d« aneietts sont sages ; et tous seroit blen hUmsti d'entendxe un baiban 

leun songes mysttoes, et de celks-li qui diseouilr oomme cela? " Costar is said by 

sont eatfan^es puies mbles, 11 n'y en a Bayle to hare borrowe d much from Bacon, 

pas une, qudque binne et eztrairagante La Hothe le Vi^er menttons him in hia 

qa-eOe sdt, qui n'ait son fondement dans Dialogues : in foet, instances aie num** 

Fhistolre, n Pon m neut enrin BBuon^ et lous. 
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out ia Holland, 1645, 1652, and 1662. Even the Novum 
Organum, which, as has been said, never became so popular 
as his other writings, was thrice printed in Holland, in 1645, 
1650, and 1660.^ Leibnitz and Pufiendorf are loud in their 
expressions of admiration, the former ascribing to him the 
revival of true philosophy as fully as we can at present.^ I 
should be more inclined to doubt whether he were adequately 
valued by his countrymen in his own time, or in the immedi- 
ately subsequent period. Under the first Stuarts, there was 
little taste among studious men but for theology, and chiefiy 
for a theology which, proceeding with an exti'eme deference 
to authority, could not but generate a disposition of mind, 
even upon other subjects, alien to the progressive and inquisi- 
tive spirit of the inductive philosophy.' The institution of 
the Royal Society, or rather the love of physical science out 
of which that institution aldose, in the second part of the 
seventeenth century, made England resound with the name 
of her illustrious chancellor. Few now spoke of him without 



I MoDtagu'8 Life of Bacon, p. 407. Ha 
has not mentioned an edition at Stne- 
burg, 1685, which is in the Brltiah Mn- 
Neum. 

There is also an edition, without time 
or place, in tlie catalogue of the British 
Museum. 

* Brucker, t. 96. Stewart says that 
" B&yle does not give abore twelve lines 
to Bacon ; " but he calls him one of the 
greatest men of his age, and the length of 
an article in Bayle was never designed 
to be a measure of the merit of its subject. 
— [The reception of Bacon's philosophical 
writings on the (Continent has been elabo- 
rately proved against Stewart, In a dis- 
sertation by Bir. AlacTey Nwpler, published 
in the eighth volume of the Transactions of 
the Boyal Society of Bdinburgh.— 1843.] 

* It is not uncommon to meet with 
persons, especiallv who are or have been 
engaged in teaohtng others dogmatically 
what they have themselves received in 
the lilce manner, to whom the inductive 
philosophy appean a mere school of soep- 
tidsm, or at best wholly Inapplicable to 
any subjects which requixe entire convic- 
tion. A oertain deduction from certain 
promises is the only reasoning they ac- 
knowledge. Lord Bacon has a remarkable 
ptusage on this in the 9th book De Auf- 
rnent^. " Postquam artiouli et prindput 
roUgionis Jam in sedibus suis Aierint lo- 
cnta, ita ut a rationis examine penitus 
exlmantur, tum domum oonceditnr ab illis 
iilationes derivare ac dednceie secundum 
analogiam ipsorum. Ih rebus quldem 



naturalibns hoc non tenet. Nam et ipsa 
prindpia ezamini subjiduntur ; per in- 
ductionmn. inquam, licet minime per mrUo> 
gismum. Atque eadem iUa nullam habent 
cum ratione repugnantiam, ut ab eodem 
Ibnte cum primal propoaitiones, tum me- 
disi, deducantur. Aliter lit in religlone : 
ubi et prima) propositionee authopystatn 
sunt atque per se subsistentes ; et ruxsus 
non reguntur ab ilia ratione quss propo- 
sitioned consequented dodudt. Neque ta- 
men hoc fit in religlone sola, sed etiam 
in aliis sdentiis, tarn gravioribus, quam 
levioribus, ubi sdlioet propositiones hu- 
mansB pladta sunt, non posita ; dquidem 
et In illis rationis usus absolutus ease mm 
potest. Videmus enim in ludis, puta 
Bchaooorum, aut rimillbus, priores ludi 
normas et leges meri podtivas esse, et ad 
pladtum; quas recipi, non in disputa- 
tionem voeari, prorsus oporteat ; ut vero 
vincas, et periti lusum instituas, ad artifl- 
dosum est et rationale. Sodem modo fit 
et in leglbus humanls; in quibus hand 
paucas sunt maximss, ut loquuntnr, hoc 
est, pladta mera Juris, quxe auctoritate 
magis quam ratione nituntur, neque In 
dlsceptationem veniunt. Quid vero dt 
justisatmum, non absolute, sed relative, 
hoc est ex uudogii iUarum maxlmamm, . 
id demum rationale est, et latum disputa- 
tionicampumpnebet." This passage, weU 
wdglied, may show us where, iriiy, and 
by whom, the synthetic and syUoglstlo 
methods have been prefinrred to the Induo- 
tive and analytical. 
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a kind of homage that only the greatest men receive. Yet 
Btill it was by natural philosophers alone that the writings of 
Bacon were much studied. The editions of his works, except 
the Essays, were few: the Novum Organum never came 
separately from the English press.^ They were not even 
frequently quoted; for I believe it will be found that the 
fashion of referring to the brilliant passages of the De Aug- 
mentis and the Novum Organum, at least in books design^ 
for the general reader, is not much older than the close of the 
last century. Scotland has the merit of having led the way : 
Heid, Stewart, Robison, and Playfair turned that which had 
been a bUnd veneration into a rational worship ; and I should 
suspect that more have read Lord Bacon within these thirty 
years than in the two preceding centuries. It may be an 
usual consequence of the enthusiastic panegyrics lately poured 
upon his name, that a more positive efficacy has sometimes 
been attributed to his philosophical writings than they really 
possessed ; and it might be asked whether Italy, where he was 
probably not much known, were not the true school of expe- 
rimental philosophy in Europe, whether his methods of invest 
tigation were not chiefly such as men of sagacity and lovers 
of truth might simultaneously have devised* But, whatever 
may have been the case with respect to actual discoveries in 
science, we must give to written wisdom its proper meed : no 
books prior to those of Lord Bacon carried mankind so far on 
the road to truth ; none have obtained so thorough a triumph 
over arrogant usurpation without seeking to substitute an- 
other ; and he may be compared to those liberators of nations 
who have given them laws by which they might govern 
themselves, and retained no homage but their gratitude*' 

> The "D^ Aagmentis waa only once pub- mphj, tod aomt to an ezaoratatod nottoa. 

Itched after the first edition, in 1688. An " The influence of BaoonT Renins on the 

indifferent translation, by Gilbert Watts, snbBeqneat progress of phyafcal discorety 

came oat in 1640. No edition of Bacon's has been seldom duly appreciated ; by 

Woriu was published in Bntfland before some writers almost entirely OTorlooked, 

1790 ; another appeared in 17&, and there and by others eonslderad as the sole cause 

hare been seireral since. But they had of the TefoAnation in scienoe which lias 

been printed at Frankfort in 1665. It Is sfaice taken place. Of these two extremes, 

unnecessaiy to obserye, that many copies the latter certainly is the least wide of the 

of the foreign editions were brought to truth: for, in the whole history of letters, 

this country. This is mostly taken ftom no other individual can be mentioned 



philosophy in a Just and temperate spirit, era when Bacon appeared, Tarious philo< 
and whidi I rather quote oecause this sophers in difliBrent parts of Europe had 
writer has, by hia eulogies on that philo- struck into the right path ; and ft maj 
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Section ILL 

On Hbt MetaphTrioal PhllMophj of DMoartas. 

81. "Rvsi Descabtes was bom in 1596, of an ancient 
r life of family in Touraine. An inquisitiye curiosity into 
*'^'^»*^^ the nature and causes of all he saw is said to have 
distinguished his childhood, and this was certainly accompa- 
nied by an uncommon facility and clearness of apprehension. 
At a very early age, he entered the college of the Jesuits at 
La Fleche, and passed through their entire course of litera- 
ture and philosophy. It was now, at the age of sixteen, as 
he tells us, that he began to reflect, with little satisfaction, on 
his studies ; finding his mind beset with error, and obliged to 
confess that he had learned nothing but the conviction of his 
ignorance. Yet he knew that he had been educated in a 
famous school, and that he was not deemed behind his con- 
temporaries. The ethics, the logic, even the geometry, of 
the ancients, did not fill his mind with that clear stream 
of truth for which he was ever thirsting. On leaving La 
Fleche, the young Descartes mingled for some years in the 
world, and served as a volunteer both under Prince Mau- 
rice, and in the Imperial Army. Yet during this period there 
were intervals when he withdrew himself wholly firom soci- 
ety, and devoted his leisure to mathematical science. Some 
germs also of his peculiar philosophy were already ripening 
in his mind* 



periiaps 1m doubted, whether any c»e hn- 
portant rule with reispect to the true me- 
thod of inTestigation be contained in hie 
works, of which no hint can be traced in 
thom of his predeoesEors. Hli great merit 
lay in eoncentntting their feeble and Mat- 
tered li^tB ; fixinff the attention of philo- 
mphere on the dtotinffaishkog charaeter- 
iatice of true and of alee eoienoe, by a 
felicity of illuatration peculiar to himself, 
feoonded b v the commanding powers of a 
bold and figuratiye eloquence. The me- 
thod of inyestlgatSon which he xecom- 
mended had been preTiously followed in 
ev«ry instance in wliich any solid disco- 
very had been made wiOi respect to the 
laws of nature : but it had been followed 
accidentally and without any regular pre- 



eonoeived design ; and U was rssenred for 
him to reduce to rule and method what 
others had elfeetedf either fortuitously, 
or ftom some momentary glimpse of the 
truth. These remarlcs are not intended to 
detract from the Just glory of Bacon ; for 
they apply to all those, without exception, 
who have ^stematiaed tiie principles or 
any of the arts. Indeed ttiey apiuy less 
forcibly to him than to any other philoso- 
pher whose studies haTs been directed to 
objects analogous to his ; inssmuoh as wo 
know of no art of which the rules haTs 
been reduced suocesBftxllT into a didactie 
form, when the art itself was as much In 
influicy as experimental philoscmhy was 
when Bacon wrote." — Account of lift and 
Writing of Bflid, sect. % 
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82. Descartes was twenty-three jears old, when, passing a 
solitary winter in his quaiters at Neuburg, on the mah^ 
Danube, he began to revolve in his mind the futility S'pft?^ 
of all existing systems of philosophy, and the dis- ioK>phiM. 
crepancy of opinions among the generality of mankind, which 
rendered it probable that no one had yet found out the road 
to real science. He determined, therefore, to set about the 
investigation of truth for himself, erasing from his mind all 
preconceived judgments, as having been hastily and precari- 
ously taken up. He laid down for his guidance a few funda- 
mental rules of logic, such as to admit nothing as true which 
he did not clearly perceive, and to proceed from the simpler 
notions to the more complex; taking the method of geometers, 
by which they had gone so much farther than others, for 
the true art of reasoning. Commencing, therefore, with the 
mathematical sciences, and observing, that, however different 
in their subjects, they treat properly of nothing but the rela- 
tions of quantity, he fell, almost accidentally, as his words 
seem to import, on the great discovery that geometrical curves 
may be expressed algebraically.^ Tliis gave him more hope 
of success in applying his method to other parts of philoso- 
phy. 

83. Nine years more elapsed, during which Descartes, 
though he quitted military service, continued to Heretirai 
observe mankind in various parts of Europe, still *<> Holland, 
keeping his heart fixed on the great aim he had proposed to 
himself^ but, as he confesses, without having framed the 
scheme of any philosophy beyond those of his contemporaries. 
He deemed his time of life immature for so stupendous a 
task. But at the age of thirty-three, with little notice to his 
friends, he quitted Paris, convinced that absolute retirement 
was indispensable for that rigorous investigation of first prin- 
ciples which he now determined to institute, and retired into 
Holland. In this country he remained eight years so com- 
pletely aloof from the distractions of the world, that he 
concealed his very place of residence, though preserving an 
intercourse of letters with many friends in France. 

84. In 1637, he broke upon the world with a volume con- 
taining the Discourse upon Method, the Dioptrics, the Meteors, 
and the Geometry. It is only with the first that we are for 

1 OBaTTOS de DeBcartos, psr Coiuln, Paito, 182i, toI. i. p. 148. 
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the present concerned^ In this discourse, the most interesting, 
Hbpubu- perhaps, of Descartes' writings, on account of the 
eatioiu. picture of his life and of the progress of his studies 
that it furnishes, we find the Cartesian metaphysics, which do 
not consist of many articles, almost as fully detailed as in any 
of his later works. In the Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, 
published in 1641, these fundamental principles are laid down 
again more at length. He invited the criticism of philoso- 
phers on these famous Meditations, They did not refuse the 
challenge ; and seven sets of objections frpm as many different 
quarters, with seven replies from Descartes himself, are sub- 
joined to the later editions of the Meditations. The Princi- 
ples of Philosophy, published in Latin in 1644, contains what 
may be reckoned the final statement, which occupies most of 
the first book, written with uncommon conciseness and pre- 
cision. The beauty of philosophical style which distinguishes 
Descartes is never more seen than in this first book of the 
Principia, the translation of which was revised by Clerselier, 
an eminent friend of the author. It is a conti*ast at once to 
the elliptical brevity of Aristotle, who hints, or has been sup- 
posed to bint, the most important positions in a short clause, 
and to the verbose, figurative declamation of many modem 
metaphysicians. In this admirable perspicuity, Descartes was 
imitated by his disciples Amauld and Malebranche, especially 
the former. His unfinished posthumous treatise, the Inquiry 
after Truth by Natural Reason, is not carried farther than a 
partial development of the same leading principles of Carte- 
sianism. There is, consequently, a great deal of apparent 
repetition in the works of Descartes, but such as on attentive 
consideration will show, not perhaps much real variance, but 
some new lights that had occurred to the author in the course 
of his reflections.* 

85. In pursuing the examination of the first principles of 
knowledge, Descartes perceived not only that he had cause to 
doubt of the various opinions which he had found current 
among men, from that very circumstance of their variety, but 

^ (EaTres de Deocartas. par Oonsln, tings of DesearteB, Inelndine his oor»- 
Parls, 1824, toI. 1. pp. 121-212. spoDdenoe, anrangod mettiodicallT in his 
* A work has lately been published. Bs- own words, but with the omjssum of a 
sais Philosophiques, suiris de la M«te- large part of the olOections to the Hedlta- 
physiqae de Descartes, assemblie et mise tioos and of his replies. I did not, how- 
en ordre par L. A. Qniyer, 4 rols.. Bra- ever, see this wofk In time to make use 



xelles. 1882. In the fourth Tolome, we of it. 
find tne metaphysloal passages in the wii- 
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that the sources of all which he had received for truth them- 
selves, namely, the senses, had afforded him no indis- ^^ ^.^ 
putable certainty. He began to recollect how oflen by doabfe- 
he had been misled by appearances, which had at ^^• 
first sight given no intimation of their fallacy, and asked him- 
self in vain by what infallible test he could discern the reality 
of external objects, or at least their conformity to his idea d 
them. The strong impressions made in sleep led him to 
inquire whether all he saw and felt might not be in a dream. 
It was true that there seemed to be some notions more el^ 
mentaiy than the rest, such as extension, figure, duration, 
which could not be reckoned fallacious ; nor could he avoid 
owning, that, if there were not an existing triangle in the 
world, the angles of one conceived by the mind, though it 
were in sleep, must appear equal to two right angles. But, 
even in this certitude of demonstration, he soon found some- 
thing deficient : to err in geometrical reasoning is not impossi- 
ble ; why might he not err in this ? especially in a train of 
consequences, the particular terms of which are not at the 
same instant present to the mind. But, above all, there 
might be a superior being, powerful enough and willing to 
deceive him. It was no kind of answer to treat this as im- 
probable, or as an arbitrary hjrpothesis. He had laid down 
as a maxim that notliing -could be received as truth which was 
not demonstrable; and in one place, rather hyperbolically, 
and indeed extravagantly in appearance, says that he made 
little difference between merely probable and false supposi- 
tions; meaning this, however, as we may presume, in the 
sense of geometers, who would say the same thing, 

86. But, divesting himself thus of all belief in what the 
world deemed most unquestionable, plunged in an gj^u^ 
abyss, as it seemed for a time, he soon found his feet ^p ^^ 
on a rock, from which he sprang upwards to an **^*~»»' 
unclouded sun. Doubting all things, abandoning all things, 
he came to the question. What is it that doubts and denies ? 
Something it must be: he might be deceived by a superior 
power; but it was he that was deceived. He felt his own 
existence : the proof of it was that he did feel it ; that he 
had ajQSrmed, that he now doubted, in a word, that he was 
a thinking substance. Coffito; Ergo mm — this famous enthy- 
meme of the Cartesian philosophy veiled in rather formal 
language tliat which was to him, and must be to us all, the 
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eternal basis of conviction, which no argument can strengthen, 
which no sophistry can impair, — the consciousness of a self 
within, a percipient indivisible £go.^ The only proof of this 
is, that it admits of no proof, that no man can pretend to doubt 
of his own existence with sincerity, or to express a doubt 
without absurd and inconsistent language. 

87. The scepticism of Descartes, it appears, which is merely 
Hii mind P^visional, is not at all simikr to that of the Pyr- 

rhonists, though some of his arguments may have 
been shafts from their quiver. Nor did he make use, whick 
Not soqH 19 somewhat remarkable, of the reasonings afterwards 
tioftL employed by Berkeley against the material world . 

though no one more frequently distinguished than Descartes 
between the objective reality, as it was then supposed to be, 
of ideas in the mind, and the external or sensible reality of 
things. Scepticism, in fact, was so far from being character- 
istic of his disposition, that his errors sprang chiefly from the 
opposite source, little as he was aware of it, from an undue 
positiveness in theories which he could not demonstrate, or 
even render highly probable.^ 

88. The certainty of an existing Ego easily led him to that 
of the operations of the mind, called afterwards by Locke 
ideas of reflection, the believing, doubting, willing, loving, 
fearing, which he knew by consciousness, and indeed by means 



^ This irord, introduced bv the 0«r- 
juu, or originally perhaps by the old 
Ou-tesianB, in rather avkward, but fiur less 
lo than the EDKllsh pronoun Ty which is 
also equivocal in sound. Stevrnrt has 
adopted it as the terner evil ; and it seems 
ivasonable not to scruple the use of a 
word 80 conyenient, if not necessary, to 
express the unity of the consciouii princi- 
ple. If it had been employed earlier, I 
am apt to think that some great meter 
physical eztiayagances would have been 
avoided, and some ftindamental truths 
more clearly apprehended. Fichte 1b well 
known to hare made the grand divhiion 
of leh and Iftekt lehy Efo and Non Ego, 
the basis of his philosophy; in other 
words, the diflisrence of subjective and ob- 
jective reality. 

* One of the rules Descartes lays down 
in his posthumous art of logic, is that we 
ought never to busy ourselves except 
about objects concerning which our un- 
derstanding appears capable of acquiring 
an unquestionable and certain knowledge, 
vol. xi. p. 2S)i. This is at least too un- 
limited a proposition, and would exclude, 
not indeed all probability, but all in- 



quiries which must by necessity end in 
nothing more than probability. Accord- 
ingly we find in the next pages, that he 
made little account of any sciences but 
arithmetic and geometry, or such others 
as equal them in cert^nty. " From all 
tids," he concludes, '* we may infer, not 
that arithmetic and geomotty are the only 
sciences which we must learn, but that 
he who seeks the road to truth should not 
trouble himself with any olgect of which 
he cannot have as certain a knowledge'as 
of arithmetical and geometrical demon- 
strations." It is unnecessary to observe 
what havoc this would make with investi- 
gations, oven in physica. of the highest 
importance to mankind. 

Beattie, in the Essay on Truth, part H. 
chap. 2, has made some unfounded criti- 
cisms on the scepticism of Descartes, and 
endeavors to turn into ridicule his " Co- 
gito ; l^go sum." Tet if any one should 
deny his own, or our existence, I do not 
see how we could roAite him, were he 
worthy of refutation, but by some such 
languafie ; and, in fiict, it is what Beattie 
himwlr says, more paraphiMtloaUy, in 
answering Hume. 
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of which alone he knew that the Ego existed. He now pro- 
ceeded a step farther ; and, reflecting on the simplest ^^ ^^^^^ 
truths of arithmetic and geometry, saw that it was at moro 
as impossible to doubt of them as of the acts of <*'***°^- 
his mind. But as he had before tried to doubt even of these, 
on the hypothesis that he might be deceived by a superior 
intelligent power, he resolved to inquire whether such a power 
existed, and, if it did, whether it could be a deceiver. The 
affirmative of the former and the negative of the latter ques- 
tion Descartes established by that extremely subtle reasoning 
so much celebrated in the seventeenth century, but which has 
less frequently been deemed conclusive in later times. It is 
at least that which no man, not fitted by long practice for 
metaphysical researches, will pretend to embrace. 

89. The substance of his argument was this. He found 
within himself the idea of a perfect Intelligence, hii proof 
eternal, infinite, necessary. This could not come «'»i>e**y- 
from himself, nor from external things, because both were 
imperfect, and there could be no more in the effect than there 
is in the cause. And, this idea requiring a cause, it could 
have none but an actual being, not a possible being, which is 
undistinguishable from mere nonentity. If, however, this 
should be denied, he inquires whether he, with this idea of 
Ood^ could have existed by any other cause, if there were 
no God. Not, he argues, by himself; for, if he were the 
author of his own being, he would have given himself every 
perfection, in a word, would have been God. Not by his 
parents ; for the same might be said of them, and so forth, if 
we remount to a series a[ productive beings. Besides thiS| 
as much power is required to preserve as to create ; and the 
continuance of existence in the effect implies the continued 
operation of the cause. 

90. With this argument, in itself sufficiently refined, Des* 
cartes blended another still more distant from com- AnottMr 
mon apprehension. Necessary existence is involved p"** ^ **• 
in the idea of God. All other beings are conceivable in 
their essence, as things possible ; in God alone, his essence and 
existence are inseparable. Existence is necessary to perfec- 
tion; hence a perfect being, or God, cannot be conceived 
without necessary existence. Though I do not know that I 
have misrepresented Descartes in this result of his very subtle 
argument, it is difficult not to treat it as a sophism. And it 
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was always objected hj his adversaries, that he inferred the 
necessity .of the thing from the necessity of the idea, which 
was the very point in question. It seems impossible to vin- 
dicate many of his expressions, from which he never receded 
in the controversy to which his Meditations gave rise. But 
the long habit of repeating in his mind the same series of 
reasonings, gave Descartes, as it will always do, an inward 
assurance of their certainty, which could not be weakened by 
any objection. The former argument for the being of Grod, 
whether satisfactory or not, is to be distinguished from the 
present.^ 



1 ««Fnnn what to said already of the 
ignofanoe we are in of the essence of mind, 
it is evident that we are not able to know 
whetlier any mind be neeeesarily existent 
by a neceesitv d priori foanded in its 
essence, as we hare showed time and space 
to be. Some philosophers think that such 
a necessity may be demonstrated of God 
from the nature of perfection. For Ood 
being infinitely, that is, absolutely perfect, 
they say he must needs be necessarily 
existent : because, say they, necessary ex- 
istence is one of the greatest of perfec- 
tions. But I take this to be one of those 
false and imaginary arguments that are 
founded in the abuse of certain terms: 
snd, of all others, this word ^perlbction' 
reems to haye suibred most this way. I 
wish I could clearly understand what these 
philosophers mean by the word * perfee* 
tion,' when they thus say that necessity 
of existence is perfection. Does perfection 
here signify the same thing that It does 
when we say that God is infinitely good, 
omnipotent, omniscient? Surely pttfec- 
tlons are properly asserted of the seTeral 
powers that attend the essences of things 
and not of any thing else, but in a Tery 
unnatural and improper sense. Perfec- 
tion is a term of relation ; and its sense 
implies a fitness or agreement to some cer^ 
tain end, and most properly to some power 
In the thing that is denominated perfect. 
The term, as the etymoloi^ of it shows, is 
taken from the operations artists. When 
an artist proposes to himself to make any 
thing ttutt shall be serriceable to a certain 
efEoet, his work is called more or less per- 
ftet, according as it agrees more or less 
with the design of the artist. From arts, 
by a similitude of sense, this word has been 
introduced into morality, and signifies 
that quality of an agent by which it is 
able to act agreeable to the end its actions 
tend to. The metaphysicians who reduce 
oTery thing to transcendental considera- 
tions have also translated tliis term into 
their idaaoe, and use it to signi^ the 



Kt that any thfaig has with that 
b which it is required that thing should 
irer to. This perfection, therelbre, 
belongs to those attributes that consti- 
tute the essence of a thing ; and that being 
is properly called the most perfect wliich 
has all, the best, and each the completeet 
in its kind, of those attributes which can 
be united in one essence. Perfection, 
therefore, belongs to the essence of things, 
and not properly to their existence ; which 
is not a perfection of any thing, no attri- 
bute of it, but only the mere constitution 
of it in renun naiura. Necessary ex^ 
istence, thereftne, which is a mode of exist- 
ence, w not a perfection; it being no 
attribute of the thing no more than ex- 
istence Is, which it is a mode of. But it 
may be said, that though necessary exist- 
ence is not a perlbction m itself, yet It is to 
in its cause, upon account of that attri- 
bute of the entity flrem whence It flows ; 
that that attribute must of all others be 
the most perfect and most excellent, which 
necessary existence flows from, it being 
such aa cannot be conceived othowise 
than aa existing. But what exceUeney, 
what perfection, is there fai all this? Bpace 
Is necessarily existent on account of ex- 
tension, which cannot be conooiTed other- 
wise than as existing. But what perfec- 
tion is there in space upon this aooount) 
which can in no manner act on any tiling, 
which is entirely devoid of all power, 
wherein I have showed all perfections to 
consist? Therefore necessary existence, 
abstractedly considered, is no perfection; 
and therefore the Idea ot infinite perfee- 
tion does not include, and consequently 
not proret God to be necessarily existent. 
If he be so, it is on account of those attri- 
butes of hjs essence which we have no 
knowledge of." 

1 have made this extract from a veiy 
short tract, called Gontemplatk) Philoeo- 
phica, by Brook Taylor, which I found in 
an unpuDlished memoir of his life printed 
by the late Sir William Toung In 1788. 
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91. From the idea of a perfect being, Descartes immedi- 
ately deduced the truth of his belief in an external gj^ ^^^^ 
world, and in the inferences of his reason. For to tions ftom 
deceive his creatures would be an imperfection in ^^* 
God; but GUxi is perfect. Whatever, therefore, is clearly 
and distinctly apprehended by our reason must be true. We 
have only to be on our guard against our own precipitancy 
and prejudice, or surrender of our reason to the authority of 
others. It is not by our understanding, such as God gave it 
to us, that we are deceived ; but the exercise of our free-will, 
a high prerogative of our nature, is often so incautious as to 
make us not discern truth from falsehood, and affirm or deny, 
by a voluntary act, that which we do not distinctly apprehend 
The properties of quantity, founded on our ideas of extension 
and number, are distinctly perceived by our minds ; and hence 
the sciences of arithmetic and geometry are certainly true. 
But, when he turns his thoughts to the phenomena of external 
sensation, Descartes cannot wholly extricate himself from his 
original concession, the basis of his doubt, that the senses do 
sometimes deceive us. He endeavors to reconcile this with 
his own theory, which had built the certainty of all that we 
clearly hold certain on the perfect veracity of God. 

92. It is in this inquiry that he reaches that important 
distinction between the primaiy and secondary pro- p,jn,^y- ,„^ 
perties of matter (the latter being modifications of Mcondaiy 
the former, relative only to our apprehension, but ^"*"*^- 
not inherent in things), which, without being wholly new, 
contradicted the Aristotelian theories of the schools ; ^ and he 



It bespeakfl the olear and aonto under- 
•tending of this eelebnted phikMopher. 
and appean to m« an entire refutation of 
the eeholastto axgwnent of Deeoarteo ; one 
more fit for the Aneehne and raeh dealers 
In words, from whom it eame, than for 



i See Stewart's Flxat Dissertation on the 
Progress of PhUoaophx. This writer has 
Jostly obaerred, that many persons con- 
oolTe k^or to be inherent in the olitiect, so 
that the censure of Held on Descartes and 
his fbUowers, as haTing pretended to dis- 
cover what no one donoted, Is at least un* 
reasonable in this respect. A late writer 
has gone so flv as to say, " Nothing at 
first can seem a more rational, obTlons, 
and IneontroTertible conelnsion, than that 
the color of a body is an inherent qnality. 
lilce its weight, hardness, ke ; and that 
to SM the object) and to see it of id oum 

VOL. m. 6 



coloTy jrhen nothing Interrenes between 
our eyes and it, »n one and the same 
thing. Tet this is only a prriadioe," kt. 
— Henehel's Discourse on Nat. Philos., 
p. 82. I almosteren suspect that the notion 
of sounds and smells, oeing seoondaiy or 
merely sensible qualities, is not distinct in 
all men's minds. But. afterwe are become 
Ikmiliar with correct Ideas, It Is not easy 
to reriye prejudices in our imagination. 
In the same page of Stewart's Dissertation, 
he has been led by dislike of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford to mlsconoeiTe, in an extra- 
ordinary manner, a passage of Addison in 
the Guardian, which Is evidently a spor- 
tive ridicule of the Cartesian thinrr, and 
Is absolutely Inapplicable to the Aristo- 
telian. 

[The most remariLable drcumstanee in 
Bidd's animadTerslon on Descartes, as 
having announced nothing but what was 
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remarked, that we are never, strictly speaking, deceived bj 
our senses, but by the inferences which we draw from them. 

93. Such is nearly the substance, exclusive of a great 
variety of more or less episodical theories, of the three meta- 
physi^ works of Descartes, the history of the soul's progress 
from opinion to doubt, and from doubt to certainty. Few 
would dispute, at the present day, that he has destroyed too 
much of his foundations to render his superstructure stable ; 
and, to readers averse from metaphysical reflection, he must 
seem little else than an idle theorist, weaving cobwebs for 
pastime, which common sense sweeps away. It is fair, how- 
ever, to observe that no one was more careful than Descartes 
to guard against any practical scepticism in the affidrs of life. 
He even goes so far as to maintain, that a man, having adopted 
any practical opinion on such grounds as seem probable, should 
pursue it with as much steadiness as if it were founded on 
demonstration ; observing, however, as a general rule, to 
choose the most moderate opinions among those which he 
should find current in his own country.^ 

94. The objections adduced against the Meditations are in 
OMwikMis * series of seven. The first are by a theologian 
mwto to hifl named Caterus, the second by Mersenne, the third 
MaditotioD.. ^^ Hobbes, the fourth by Amauld, the fifth by Gas- 
sendi, the sixth by some anonymous writers, the seventh by a 
Jesuit of the name of Bourdin. To all of these, Descartes 
replied with spirit and acuteness. By far the most important 
controversy was with Gassendi, whose objections were stated 

fONraUj knowBt Is that he had himadf, m I eui Judge, give the naine of eolor to 

tti hla Inquiry Into the Human BUnd, oon- the eenaitlon, but to the quality only." 

tended veir dogmaticaUy in &Tor c^ the How then do we talk ct bii^t, dull, fflar* 

mkar notion that seconduy qualitieii ez- Ing, gay, dinllng colon? Do not theee 

Ift u bodies. Independently of sensation, words refer to a sensation, rather than to 

** This searlet rose, wiiich is belbre me, is a conflguntion of parts in the colored 

stUI a scarlet rose when I shut my eyes, body, by which it reflects or reflracts Ught? 

and was so at midnight when no eye saw But thli first production of Bfsid, though 

it. The color remains when the appear- abounding with acute and original remarb, 

anee ceases ; it remains the same when the is too much disflirured by a tendency to 

appearance changes." — Chap. ▼!. $4. He halloo on the multitude against specula- 

CTen uses similar language as to perftimes, tive philoeophy. The appeal to common 

which, indeed, stand on the same ground, sense, that is, the crude notkms of men 

though we feel leas of the prqjudicelnfkTor who had never reflected, even enough to 

(tf their reality than of that of colors. No- use language with precision, would have 

thing can be more obvious than the reply : been fktal to psychology. Beid afterwards 

the color remains only on the tacit hypo- laid aside the popular tone in writing on 

thesis that some one is looking at the philosophy, though perhaps he was alwavs 

ol^t : at midnight wn ean hudly say too much Inclined to cut knots when ha 

that the rose is red, aieapt by an addi- eonld not untie them.— 1847.1 

ttanal hypothesis, Oat tta day should ^ Vol. i. p. 147; Tol. iii. p. M. 
^iMak. ^* We naw,*' ha prooaMto, " as fltt 
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more briefly, and, I think, with less skill, by Hobbes. It was 
the first trumpet in the new philosophy of an ancient war be- 
tween the sensual and ideal schools of psychology. Descartes 
had revived, and placed in a clearer light, the doctrine of 
mind, as not absolutely dependent upon the senses, nor of the 
same nature as their objects. Stewart does not acknowledge 
him as the first teacher of the soul's immateriality. " That 
many of the schoolmen, and that the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers, when they described the mind as a spirit, or as 
a spark of celestial fire, employed these expressions, not with 
any intention to materialize its essence, but merely firom want 
of more unexceptionable language, might be shown with de* 
monstrative evidence, if this were the proper place for entering 
into the discussion." ^ But, though it cannot be said that Des- 
cartes was absolutely the first who maintained the strict 
immateriality of the soul, it is manifest to any one who has 
read his correspondence, that the tenet, instead of being gene- 
ral, as we are apt to presume, was by no means in accordance 
with the common opinion of his age. The fathers, with the 
exception, perhaps the single one, of Augustin, had taught the 
corporeity of the thinking substance. Amauld seems to con- 
sider the doctrine of Descartes as almost a novelty in modem 
times. ''What you have written concerning the distinction 
between the soul and body appears to me very clear, very 
evident, and quite divine ; and, as nothing is older than truth, 
I have had singular pleasure to see that almost the same 
things have formerly been very perspicuously and agreeably 
handled by St. Augustin in all his tenth book on the Trinity, 
but chiefiy in the tenth chapter." * But Amauld himself, in 
his objections to the Meditations, had put it as at least ques- 
tionable, whether that which thinks is not something extended, 
which, besides the usual properties of extended substances, 
such as mobility and figure, has also this particular virtue and 
power of thinking.* The reply of Descartes removed the dif- 
ficulties of the illustrious Jansenist, who became an ardent and 
almost complete disciple of the new philosophy. In a placard 
against the Cartesian philosophy, printed in 1647, which seems 
to have come from Bevius, professor of theology at Leyden, 
it is said, ''As far as regards the nature of things, nothing 
seems to hinder but that the soul may be either a substance, 

1 DiMertetkm, ubirnqmL * D«i6«rtei,z. 188. 
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or a mode of corporeal substance/'^ And More, who had 
carried on a metaphysical correspondence with Descartes, 
whom he professed to admire, at least at that time, above all 
philosophers that had ever existed, without exception of his 
favorite Plato, extols him after his death in a letter to Clerse- 
lier, as having best established the foundations of religion. 
« For the peripatetics," he says, " pretend that there are cer- 
tain substantial forms emanating from matter, and so united 
to it that they cannot subsist without it, to which class these 
philosophers refer the souls of almost all living beings, even 
those to which they allow sensation and thought ; while the 
Epicureans, on the other hand, who laugh at substantial forms, 
ascribe thought to matter itself, so that it is M. Descartes 
alone, of all philosophers, who has at once banished from phi- 
losophy all these substantial forms or souls derived from 
matter, and absolutely divested matter itself of the faculty of 
feeling and thinking." ^ 

95. It must be owned, that the firm belief of Descartes in 
the immateriality of the Ego, or thinking principle, 
was accompanied with what in later times would 
have been deemed rather too great concessions to 
the materialists. He held the imagination and the 
memory to be portions of the brain, wherein the images of 
our sensations are bodily preserved ; and even assigned such 
a motive force to the imagination, as to produce those involun- 
tary actions which we oflen perifonn, and all the movements 
of brutes. ^ This explains how all the motions of all animals 
arise, though we grant them no knowledge of things, but only 
an imagination entirely corporeal, and how all those opera- 
tions which do not require the concurrence of reason are 
produced in us." But the whole of his notions as to the con- 



Theoiyof 



andimagi- 
SAtion. 



> Desourtes, z. 73. 

* DeBcartes, z. 886. Eren More seema 
to hftTO been perplexed at one time by the 
difficulty of accounting for the knowledge 
and eentlment of disembodied bouIb, and 
almost Inclined to admit their corporeity. 
" J'aimerols mieux dire avec les Platoni- 
ciens, lee ancienfl p6res, et presque tons 
lee philoflophes, que les ftmes humainee, 
tou8 lee g^nies tant bone que mauruis. sont 
oorporels. et que par consequent ile ont nn 
■entimeni r^el, c'eet 4 dire, qui leur fient 
du corps dont Ua sont revdtus." This Is 
In a letter to Descartes in 1619, which I 
have not rend in Latin (toI. z. p. 249). I 
do not quite understand whether he meant 



only tb&t the soul, when separated tnm 
the grofls body, is invested with a substan- 
tial clothing, or that there is what we may 
call an Interior body, a supposed monad, 
to which the thinking principle Is indis- 
solubly united. This Is what aU material- 
ists moan, who have any clear nottons what- 
ever : It Is a possible, perhaps a plausible, 
perhaps even a highly probable, hypothe- 
sis, but one which will not prove their 
theory. The former seems almost an lu- 
di^ponsable supposition, if we admit sen- 
sibility to phenomena at all in the soul 
after death; but it Is rather, perhaps, a 
theological than a metaphysical speeuJ*' 
tlon. 
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nection of the soul and body, and indeed all his physiological 
theories of which he was most enamoured, do little credit to 
the Cartesian philosophy. They are among those portions of 
his creed which have lam most open to ridicule, and which it 
would be useless for us to detaiL He seems to have ex- 
pected more advantage to psychology firom anatomical re- 
searches than in that state of the science, or even probably 
in any future state of it, anatomy oould afford. When asked 
once where was his library, he replied, showing a calf he 
was dissecting, ^ This is my library." ^ His treatise on the 
passions, a subject so in:\portant in the philosophy of the 
human mind, is made up of crude h3rpotiie6es, or, at best, 
irrelevant observations, on their physical causes and con- 
comitants. 

96. It may be considered as a part of this syncretism, as 
we may call it, of the material and immaterial hypo- g^^ ^^^ 
theses, that Descartes fixed the seat of the soul in pineal 
in the conarion, or pineal gland, which he selected *^*°*" 
as the only part of the brain which is not double. By some 
means of communication which he did not profess to ex- 
plain, though later metaphysicians have attempted to do so, 
the unextended intelligence, thus confined to a certain spot, 
receives the sensations which are immediately produced 
through impressions on the substance of the brain. If he 
did not solve the problem, be it remembered that the problem 
has never since been solved. It was objected by a nameless 
correspondent, who signs himself Hyperaspistes, that the sQul, 
being incorporeal, could not leave by its operations a trace 
on the brain, which his theory seemed to imply. Descartes 
answered, in rather a remarkable passage, that, as to things 
purely intellectual, we do not, properly speaking, remember 
them at all, as they are equally original thoughts every time 
they present themselves to the mind, except that they are 
habitually joined as it were, and associated with certain 
names, which, being bodily, make us remember them.' 

1 Deecartes yna tbit fimd of dissection : pnrament intellectaelles 4 propxanent par* 

" C'est nn emcioe oa Je me suis souTent leron n'en a aucun reesouTeiur ; et la prD> 

oooap« depois onxe ans, et Je crois qull n'y mi^ro Ibis qn'elles se presentent k I'espTit, 

a gn^re de nxMeeins qui y ait naoM de d on les pense anssi-bien que la seoonde, si oa 

prte qne md." — Vol. Tlii. p. 1<X), also pp. n'est peut-§tre qu'eUes ont oo jtnme d'dtra 

174 and 180. Jointes et oomme attach6ee k certains noms 

s This passage I must give in Frencb, qui, 6taat ooxporals, font que nous nous 

finding it obscure, and having translated reMouTeiionB anssl d'eUas."— Vol. viii. p. 

more according to wliat I guess than lite- 271. 
rally- *' Hais pour oe qui eat des otaoeaa 
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97. If the orthodox of the age were not yet prepared for 
^^ a doctrine which seemed so favoraWe at least to 
Attacks oa natural religion as the immateriality of the soul, 
^BMedit«p it may be readily supposed, that Gassendi, like 

Hobb^, had imbibed too much of the Epicurean 
theory to acquiesce in the spiritualizing principles of his ad- 
versary. In a sportive style he addresses him, animal 
and Descartes, replying more angrily, retorts upon him the 
name carol which he frequently repeats. Though we 
may lament such unhappy efforts at wit in these great men, 
the names do not ill represent the spiritual and carnal 
philosophies ; the school that produced Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Stewart, contrasted with that of Hobbes, CondiUac, and Ca- 
banis. 

98. It was a matter of course that the vulnerable passages 
Superiority of the six Meditations would not escape the spear of 
ofDeeeartet. go skilful an antagonist as Gassendi. But many 
of his objections appear to be little more than cavils ; and, 
upon the whole, Descartes leaves me with the impression of 
his great superiority in metaphysical acuteness. It was 
indeed impossible that men should agree who persisted in 
using a different definition of the important word idea ; and 
the same source of interminable controversy has flowed ever 
since for their disciples. Gassendi, adopting the scholastic 
maxim, ^< Nothing is in the understanding, which has not been 
in the sense,'' carried it so much farther than those from 
whom it came, that he denied any thing to be an idea but what 
was imagined by the mind. Descartes repeatedly desired 
both him and Hobbes, whose philosophy was built on the 
same notion, to remark that he meant by " idea " whatever 
can be conceived by the understanding, though not capable 
of being represented by the imagination.^ Thus we imagine 

^ " Par le nom d'Idie, II Tent aenlement meat reqn par les philoaophea potir sigidflar 
qu^on eDtende id lea Imaoea dea chosca lea formes dea oonoeptiona de renteademeDt 



mat^iiellee dipdntea en la nmtaisie oorpo- diyin, encore qne noiM ne reconndadona 

relle ; et cela 6tant suppose, 11 lui eat aiaA en Dien ancone fimtaide on imaginafton 

de montrer qu'on ne pent aToir propre et corporelle, et je n*en aaToIa point de plua 

▼Writable id6e de Dieuni d'un ange ; mala propre. Et Je penae aToir aasei expUquA 



J'ai aouvent aTerti, et prindpalement en Pid^ de Dleu poor ceux qui reulent eon< 
celui li mdme, que je pTenda le nom d'id6e cevoir lea mna que je donne k mea paroles ; 
pour tout oe qui eat con^u imm^dlatement maia pour oeux qui a'attaehent k lea en- 
par Peaprit ; en aorte que, lorsque je venx tendre autrament que Je ne fids, Je ne ie 
et que je craina, paroeque Je consols en pourraia jamais aaaes.*' — Vol. i. p. 404. 
mtane tempe, que je veuz et que je eraina. This Is in answer to Hobbea : the ol^tiona 
ceTouloiretcettecrainteaontmiaparmoi of Hobbea, «nd Deaoartee' rapliea, turn 
en nombre dea idtea ; et je me suia serri very much on this prlmair dinerenoe ba- 
de ce mot, pafoequ'il itolt d^ oommunA- tween Ideaa aa faoagea, wnioh alone oar 
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a triangle, but we can only conceive a figure of a thousand 
sides : we know its existence, and can reason about its pro- 
perties ; but we have no image whatever in the mind, by 
which we can distinguish such a polygon from one of a smaller 
or greater number of sides. Hobb^ in answer to this, threw 
out a paradox which he has not, perhaps at least in so unlim- 
ited a manner, repeated, — that by reason, that is, by the 
process of reasoning, we can infer nothing as to the nature of 
things, but only as to their names.^ It is singular that a man, 
conversant at least with the elements of geometry, should have 
fallen into this error. For it does not appear that he meant 
to speak only of natural substances, as to which his language 
might seem to be a bad expression of what was aflerwai^ 
clearly shown by Locke. That the understanding can con- 
ceive and reason upon that which the imagination cannot 
delineate, is evident, not only from Descartes' instance of a 
polygon, but more strikingly by the whole theory of infinites, 
which are certainly somewhat more than bare words, what- 
ever assistance words may give us in explaining them to 
others or to ourselves.* 

99. Dugald Stewart has justly dwelt on the signal service 
rendered by Descartes to psychological philosophy, gjewart'i 
by turning the mental vision inward upon itself, and ransrk<oB 
accustoming us to watch the operations of our intel- '^'■°*'^^- 
lect, which, though employed upon ideas obtained through the 

wuntrymMii oomld nndantaxtdi and ideu 
M iateUectlons. oonotptlooB, voobfuva, 
Ineapabla of bemg imagined, bat not leas 
eertainly known and reaaoned upon. The 
TreDch ia a tnuialation. but made by Gler- 
eeller under the eye of Deacartea, m> that 



It may be quoted aa an originaL 
1 " Qa« dirons-noiu maintenant si pent- 



fttvB le ralaonnement n'eet rien autre ehoae 
qn^on aaaemblage et un enchainement de 
noma par ce mot est ? Voik 11 ■^enaniTToit 

2ne par la raison noiu ne coneluons rien de 
>at toochant la nature dea chosea, maia 
aeulement tonchant lean appellations, 
c'eat k dire que par elle nous TOyons aim- 

Slement si nous aasemblons bien ou mal 
« noma dea choseSf salon lea conTontiona 
que nous arons faites i notro&ntaisle tou- 
chant lenia algnifleations." — p. 476. Dea- 
eartes merely answered : "L'anemblagequl 
se fldt daoa le raisonnement n^eet pas oelui 
dea noma, mais bleu celul des ohosea, signi- 
ttm par lea noms ; et je m'^tonne que le 
eontniie poisse Tenir en I'esprit de per- 
ionne." neecartea treated Hobbea, whom 
be did net eateem, with less attention than 



his other correspondents. Hobbes eould 
not understand what have been called 
ideaa of reflection, such as ftar; and 
thought it waa nothing more than the idea 
of the ol^tftaredT^ For what else is the 
fear of a Uon," he says, " than the idea of 
this lion, and the effect wUeh it producea 
in the heart, which leads us to run away? 
But this running is not a thought ; so that 
nothing of thought exists in ftar but tha 
idea of the otdeet." Descartes only replied, 
" It ia self-eTident that it is not the same 
thing to aee a lion and fan him, that it ia 
to see him only." — p. 488. 

* I suspect, from what I have since read, 
that Hobbes had a diCferent, and what seems 
to me a Texy erroneous, Tlew of infinite or 
infinitesimal quantities in seometry. For 
he answers the old sophism of Zeno, 
" QuScauid dlTidi potest in partes infinl- 
tas est mflnitum," in a manner which does 
not meet the reel truth of the case: 
*' DiTidi posse in partes inflnitas nihil aliud 
eat quam dlTidi poase in partes quoteunquM 
quia velit." — Logioa slTe Computatio, e. & 
p. 88 (edit. 1667). 
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senses, are. as disdnguishable from them as die workman from 
his work. He has given, indeed, to Descartes a very proud 
title, Father of the experimental philosophy of the human 
mind, as if he were to man what Bacon was to nature.^ By 
patient observation of what passed within him, by holding his 
soul, as it were, like an object in a microscope, which is the 
only process of a good metaphysician, he became habituated 
to throw away those integuments of sense which hide us from 
ourselves. Stewart has censured him for the paradox, as he 
calls it, that the essence of mind consists in thinking, and that ^ 
of matter in extension. That the act of thinking is as inse- 
parable from the mind as extension is from matter, cannot 
indeed, be proved ; since, as our thoughts are successive, it is 
not inconceivable that there may be intervals of duration be- 
tween them ; but it can hardly be reckoned a paradox. But 
whoever should be led by the word "essence" to suppose . 
that Descartes confounded the percipient thinking substance, 
the Ego, upon whose bosom, like that of the ocean, the waves 
of perception are raised by every breeze of sense, with the 
perception itself, or even, what is scarcely moro tenable, with 
the reflective action, or thought; that he anticipated this 
Htrange paradox of Hume in his earliest work, fix>m which 
he silently withdrew in his Essays, — would not only do groat 
injustice to one of the acutest understandings that ever came 
to the subject, but overlook several dear assertions of the dis- 
tinction, especially in his answer to Hobbes. " The thought," 



i DinertationmiProgrenof Philoeophy. 
The word ** ezperiment " most be taken 
in the sense of obseiration. 8tew»rt very 
early took up his admiration for Descartes. 
** He WB8 the first philosopher who stated 
in a clear and satis&etory manner the dis- 
tinction between mind and matter, and 
who pointed ont the proper plan for study- 
ing the Intellectual phUosophy. It Is 
chiefly in consequence of his precise ideas 
with respect to this distinction, that we 
may remark in all his metaphysical writ- 
injp a perspicTdty which is not obeervablo 
in tiioee <^ any of his predecessors." — 
Elem. of PhUos. of Human Hind, yol. i. 
(pnblishei in 1792), note A. ** When Des- 
cartes," he says in the dissertation before 
quoted, " established it as a general prin- 
ciple that nothing eoneeivcMe by the power 
of imagination could throw any light ^m 
the operations o/thoughty a principle which 
r consider as excluslTely his own, he laid 
tile foundations of the experimental philo- 
sophy of the human mind. That the same 



truth had been preriously peroeived more 
or less distinctly by Bacon and others, wp' 
peais probable from the general complex- 
£on of their speculations ; but whicn of 
them has expressed it with equal precision, 
or laid it down as a fundamental maiim in 
their logic?" The words which I have 
put in Italics seem too vaguely and not Tory 
deaxly expressed, nor am I aware that thej 
axe borne out in thdr literal sense by any 
position of Descartes ; nor do I apprehend 
the allusion to Bacon. But it is certain 
that Descartes, and still more his dbdples 
Amauld and Malebranche, take better 
care to distinguish what can be imagined 
from what can be conceired or undenrtood, 
than any of the school of Gassendi in this 
or other countries. One of the great merits 
of Descartes as a metaphysical writer, not 
unconnected with this, is that he Is gener- 
ally careftil to avoid flguratiTe langiu^ fn 
speaking of mental operations ; wherein iM 
has much tlie advantage orw Locke. 
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he sajB, ^'differs from that which thinks, as the mode from the 
substance."^ And Stewart has in his earliest work justly cor- 
rected Reid in this point as to the Cartesian doctrine.^ 

100. Several singular positions, which have led to an undue 
depreciation of Descartes in general as a philosopher, p^^^ 
occur in his metaphysical writings. Such was his of Des- 
denial of thought, and, as is commonly said, sensa- ^*'^' 
tion, to brutes, which he seems to have founded on the 
mechanism of the bodily organs, — a cause sufficient, in his 
opinion, to explain all the phenomena of the motions of ani- 
mals, and to obviate the difficulty of assigning to them imma- 
terial souls;' his rejection of final causes in the explanation 



* Vol. 1. p. 470. Anauld ol^ted, in % 
letter to DetoarteSf *' Comment ae pent-il 
fidie que la penate oonstitue Tenenoe da 
reaprit, pniaqne Teaprit eatnne aubatanoe, 
et que lajMna^ aemble n'en Stre qn'nn 
mode?" Deaeartee replied that thought in 
eeneralf lapen^e^ ou la nature qui penUy 
in which he placed the eaaence of the 
eool. waa very different from auch or each 
nartknlar acta of thinking. Vol. tl. pp. 

s FhiloaophT of Hnmaa Ifind, toL i. 
note A. See the Principia, f 68. 

a It ia a common opinion that Deaeartea 
denied all life and aensibiUtj to brutea; 
hut thia aeema not ao clear. " U &ut z^ 
marquer," he aaja in a letter to More, 
where he haa been aligning ag^nat the ex- 
latence fai brutea of any thinking princi- 
ple, " que je parle de la penate, non de la 
Tie on dn aentlment ; car Je n'6te la fie & 
aucun animal, ne la lUaant oonaiater que 
dana la aenle cnalenr du oceur. Je ne lenr 
Tefhae paa mdme le aenttment antant anil 
depend dee organea du corpa." — Vol. x. 
p. 208. In a longer paaaage, if he doeenot 
expreaa himaelf very clearly, he admita 
paaaiona in brutea ; and it aeema impoaaible 
that he could have aacribed paaaiona to 
what has no aenaatikm. Much of what ha 
here aaya ia very good. " Bien que Mon- 
taigne et Charron aient dit. qn'il y a plua 
de difference d'homme a homme que 
d-homme k b£te, il n'eat toutefoia Jamaia 
trouT^ aucnne b6te ai parfldte, qu'elle ait 
na^ de qnelque eigne pour fUre entendre k 
d'autrea anunanx quelqne ehoae qui n'e&t 
point de rapport k aea paaaiona ; et il n*y 
a point d'homme ai imparikit qull n'en 
nae ; en aorte que ceux qui aont aourda et 
mueta inrentent dea aignea particuliera par 
leaquela ila expriment leura pena^ee; ce 
qui me aemble un tria-fbrt argument pour 
pxouTer que oe qui Iklt que lea b6tea ne 
parlent point comme noua, eat qu'ellea 
n'ont aucnne pena^, et non point que lea 



organea lenr manqnent. It on ne ^t 
dire qu'ellea parlent entre eUea, maia que 
noua ne lea entendona paa ; ear eomitu Ua 
ehiens et guelques auires animaux nous 
expriment leun passions j ila noua expri- 
merolent auaai-bten laura penatea alia en 
aroient. Je aaia bien que lea bdtea font 
beauooup de choaea mieux que noua, maia 
je ne m'en 6tonne paa ; car oela mAme aert 
k prouTer qn'ellea ag^aaent natnrellement, 
et par reaaorta, ainai qu'un horloge; 1»- 
quelle montre bien mieux I'heuie qu'U eat, 
que notre Jugement noua I'enaeigne. . . . 
On pent aeulement dire que, bienque lea 
b6tea ne ikaaent aneune action qui noua 
aaaure qu'ellea penaent, touteftila, k cauae 
que lea organea de leurs corpa ne aont pas 
ftnrt diffliena dea ndtrea, on pent coqjeotu- 
ver quil y a quelqne penate jointe 4 oea 
organea, ainai que noua expezlmentona en 
noua, bienque la lenr aoit beauooup moina 



paiJUte ; k auoi je n'ai lien k r6p<mdie, al 
non que d ellea penaoient auaai que noi 
ellea aurolent une time immortelle au 



Men que none ; oe qui n'eat paa yraiaem- 
blable, k cauae qu'il n'y a pomt de raiaon 
pour le croire de qnelquea animaux, aana 
le croire de toua, et qu'il y en a pluaienis 
trop imparfidta pour pouToir croire cela 
d'eux, comme aont lea hnitrea,leB 6pongea,'* 
&c.~Vol. ix. p. 426. I do not aee the 
meaning of une tuns tmrnorteOs in the 
laat aentenoe: if the worda had been uns 
tune imtnatiridie, it would be to the pur- 
poae. More, in a letter to which thia ia a 
reply, had argued aa if Deaeartea took 
brutea for inaenaible machinea, and com- 
bats the paradox with the azcumenta which 
common aenae fVimiahei. He would eren 
have preferred aacribing fanmortality to 
them, aa many ancient philoeophera did. 
But aurely Deaeartea, who did not acknow- 
ledge any proofli of the immortality of 
the human aoul to be Talid, except uioee 
founded on revelation, needed not to trou- 
ble himaelf much about thia difflculty. 
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of nature as far above onr comprehension, and unnecessary to 
those who had the internal proof of God's existence ; his still 
more paradoxical tenet, that the truth of geometrical theo- 
rems, and every other axiom of intuitive certainty, depended 
upon the will of Grod; a notion that seems to be a reHc of 
his original scepticism, but which he pertinaciously defends 
throughout his letters.^ From remarkable errors, men of 
origiiml and independent genius are rarely exempt: Descartes 
had puUed down an edifice constructed by the labors of near 
two thousand years, with great reason in many respects, yet 
perhaps with too unlimited a disregard of his predecessors ; 
it was his destiny, aa it had been theirs, to be sometimes 
refuted and depreciated in his turn. But the single fact of 
his having first established, both in philosophical and popular 
belief, the proper immateriality of the soul, were we even to 
forget the other great accessions which he niade to psychology, 
would declare the influence he has had on human opinion. 
From this immateriality, however, he did not derive the tenet 
of its immortality. He was justly contented to say, that, from 
the intrinsic difference between mind and body, the dissolution 
of the one could not necessarily take away the existence of 
the other, but that it was for Grod to determine whether it 
should continue to exist; and this determination, as he 
thought, could only be learned from his revealed will. The 
more powerful arguments, according to general apprehension, 
which reason affords for the sentient being of the soul after 
death, did not belong to the metaphysical philosophy of Des- 
cartes, and would never have been very satisfactory to his 
mind. He saya, in one of his letters, that, ^' laying aside what 
faith assures us of, he owns that it is more easy to make con- 
jectures for our own advantage, and entertain promising hopes, 
than to feel any confidence in their accomplishment.'' * 

101. Descartes was perhaps the first who saw that defini- 
Hia jnst *^^°* ^^ words, already as clear as they can be made, 
notion of are nugatory or impracticable. This alone would 
definitions, distinguish his philosophy from tiiat of the Aristote- 
lians, who had wearied and confused themselves for twenty 

1 ** C*e0t en eflfet purler de Dkn oomme Atabli oes IoIb en la natxue ; ainal qa^ni 

d^nn Jai^ter on d'nn Satnrne, et I'aMu- roiitablit lee loiaenaonroyanme.'* — Vol. 

Jcttir an Styx et anx deetln^, qne de dire Ti. p. 109. He umee as Btrennoiuly the 

que oes T^nt^s sont ind^pendantes de loi. same point in p. 1& and p. 807. 

Ne oraignez point, je tous prie, d^anurer * Vol.lx. p.* 868. 
•t de pnblier partoat qne c'est Dlen qni a 
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centuries with unintelligible endeavors to grasp by definition 
what refuses to be defined. ''Mr. Locke/' says Stewart, 
^ claims this improvement as entirely his own ; but the merit 
of it unquestionably belongs to Descartes, although it must 
be owned that he has not always sufiiciently attended to it in 
his researches."^ A still more decisive passage to this effect 
than that referred to by Stewart in the Principia will be 
found in the posthumous dialogue on the Search ailer Truth. 
It is objected by one of the interlocutors, as it had actually 
been by Gassendi, that, to prove his existence by the act 
of thinking, he should first know what existence and what 
thought is. "I agree with you,'* the representative of Des- 
cartes replies, "that it is necessary to know what doubt is, 
and what thought is, before we can be fully persuaded of this 
reasoning — I doubt, therefore I am — or, what is the same 
— I think, therefore I am. But do not imagine that for this 
purpose you must torture your mind to find out the next 
genus, or the essential differences, as the logicians talk, and 
so compose a regular definition. Leave this to such as teach 
or dispute in the schools. But whoever will examine things 
by himself, and judge of them according to his understanding, 
cannot be so senseless as not to see clearly, when he pays 
attention, what doubting, thinking, being, are, or to .have any 
need to learn their distinctions. Besides, there are things 
which we render more obscure in attempting to define them, 
because, as they are very simple and very clear, we cannot 
know and comprehend them better than by themselves. And 
it should be reckoned among the chief errors that can be com- 
mitted in science for men to fancy that they can define that 



> DfflBertatlon, ubi suprd. Stewart, in 
\m Pbilosophical finayB, note A, had 
censored Held for assigning this remark 
to Deecartes and Locke, but without 
giTing any better reason than that it is 
found in a work written by Lord Stair ; 
earlier, certainly, than Locke, but not 
before Descartes. It may be doubtftil. as 
we shall see hereafter, whether Locke oas 
not gone beyond Descartes, or at least 
distinguished undeflnable words more 
staictly. 

[Sir William Hamilton lemaiks on this 
passage, where Beid aasinis the obeerrar 
tion to Descartes and Locke : " This is 
Incorrect. Descartes has little, and Locke 
no praise for tltls obserration. It had 
been made by Aristotle, and-after him by 
many others \ while, subseqaently to Des- 



cartes, and preTious to Locke, Pascal and 
Uie Port-Royal logicians, to say nothing 
of a paper of LdbnTts in 1684, had reduced 
it to a matter of commonplace. In this 
instance, Locke can indeed be pzOTed a 
borrower." — Hamilton's edition of Beid, 
p. 220. But this Tery lenined writer 
quotes no passage from Aristotle to this 
effect ; and (^rtainly the practice of that 
philosopher and his foUowers was to 
attempt definitions of erery thing. Nor 
could Aristotle, or eren Descartes, have 
distinguished undeflnable words by th«r 
expressing simple ideas of sense or reflec- 
tion, as Locke has done, when they hare 
not made that classification of ideas into 
simple and complex, whicli forms so re- 
markable a purt of his philosophy — 
1817.] 
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which they can only conceive, and distinguish what is dear in 
it from what is ohscure, while they do not see the difference 
between that which must be defined before it is understood, 
and that which can be fully known by itself. Now, among 
things which can thus be clearly known by themselves, we 
must put doubting, thinking, being. For I do not beUeve 
any one ever existed so stupid as to need to know what being 
is before he could affirm that he is ; and it is the same of 
thought and doubt Nor can he learn these things except 
by Imnself, nor be convinced of them but by his own expe- 
rience, and by that consciousness and inward witness which 
every man finds in himself when he examines the subject 
And as we should define whiteness in vain to a man who can 
see nothing, while one who can open his eyes and see a white 
object requires no more, so to know what doubting is, and 
what thinking is, it is only necessary to doubt and to think." ^ 
Nothing could more tend to cut short the verbal cavils of the 
schoolmen, than this limitation of their favorite exercise, — 
definition. It is due, therefore, to Descartes, so often accused 
of appropriating the discoveries of others, that we should 
establish his right to one of the most important that the new 
logic has to boast 

102. He seems, at one moment, to have been on the point 
Els notion of of taking another step very far in advance of his 
■nb0tanc«0 ^^^ "Let US take," he says, "a piece of wax 
from the honeycomb ; it retains some taste and smell ; it is 
hard ; it is cold ; it has a very marked color, form, and size. 
Approach it to the fire; it becomes liquid, warm, inodorous, 
tasteless ; its form and color are changed, its size is increased. 
Does the same wax remain after these changes ? It must be 
allowed that it does : no one doubts it, no one thinks other- 
wise. What was it, then, that we so^distinctly knew to exist 
in this piece of wax ? Nothing certainly that we observed by 
the senses, since all that the taste, the smell, the sight, the 
touch, reported to us has disappeared, and still the same wax 
remains." Tliis something which endures under every change 
of sensible qualities cannot be imagined ; for the imagination 
must represent some of these qualities, and none of them are 
essential to the thing : it can only be conceived by the under- 
Btanding." 

103. It may seem almost surprising to us, after the writings 

> Vol. zl. p. 809. a M6ditetion Beconde, i. 268. 
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of Locke and his followers on the one hand, and the chemist 
with his crucible on the other, have chased these ab- Not qnito 
stract substances of material objects from their sane- ®**"™**- 
tuaries, that a man of such prodigious acuteness and intense 
reflection as Descartes should not have remarked that the 
identity of wax after its lique&ction is merely nominal, and 
depending on arbitrary language, which in many cases gives 
new appellations to the same aggregation of particles after a 
change of their sensible qualities ; and that all we call sub- 
stances are but aggregates of resisting movable corpuscles, 
which, by the laws of nature, are capable of affecting our 
senses differently, according to the combination^ they may 
enter into, and the changes they may successively undergo. 
But if he had distinctly seen this, which I do not apprehend 
that he did, it is not likely that he would have divulged the 
discovery. He had already given alarm to the jealous spirit 
of orthodoxy by what now appears to many so self-evident, 
that they have treated the supposed paradox as a trifling 
with words, — the doctrine that color, heat, smell, and other 
secondary qualities, or accidents of bodies, do not exist in 
them, but in our own minds, and are the effects of their 
intrinsic or primary qualities. It was the tenet of the schools, 
that these were sensible realities, inherent in bodies ; and the 
church held as an article of faith, that, the substance of bread 
being withdrawn from the consecrated wafer, the accidents of 
that substance remained as before, but independent, and not 
inherent in any other. Amauld raised this objection, which 
Descartes endeavored to repel by a new theory of transub- 
stantiation ; but it always left a shade of suspicion, in the 
Catholic Church of Rome, on the orthodoxy of Cartesianism. 
104. ''The paramount and indisputable authority, which, 
in all our reasonings concerning the human mind, 
he ascribes to the evidence of consciousness," is uotaat 
reckoned by Stewart among the great merits of {Jj^**^ 
Descartes. It is certain that there are truths which 
we know, as it is called, intuitively ; that is, by the mind's 
immediate inward glance. And reasoning would be inter- 
minable, if it did not And its ultimate limit in truths which it 
cannot prove. Grassendi imputed to Descartes, that, in his 
fundamental enthymeme, ^ Cogito, ergo sum," he supposed a 
knowledge of the major premise, " Quod cogitat, est" But 
Descartes replied that it was a great error to believe that our 
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knowledge of particular propositions must always be deduced 
from universals, according to the rules of logic ; whereas, on 
the contrary, it is by means of our knowledge of particulars 
that we ascend to generals, though it is true that we descend 
again from them to infer other particular propositions.^ It is 
probable that Gassendi did not make this objection very 
seriously. • 

105. Thus the logic of Descartes, using that word for prin- 
ciples that guide our reasoning, was an instrument of defence 
both against the captiousness of ordinary scepticism, that of 
the Pyrrhonic school, and against the disputatious dogmatism 
of those who professed to serve under the banner of Aris- 
totle. He who reposes on his own consciousness, or who 
recurs to first principles of intuitive knowledge, though he 
cannot be said to silence his adversary, should have the good 
sense to be silent himself; which puts equally an end to 
debate. But, so far as we are concerned with the inves- 
tigation of truth, the Cartesian appeal to our own conscious- 
ness, of which Stewart was very fond, just as it is in 
principle, may end in an assumption of our own prejudices 
as the standard of belief. Nothing can be truly self-evident 
but that which a clear, an honest, and an experienced under- 
standing in another man acknowledges to be so. 

106. Descartes has left a treatise highly valuable, but not 
very much known, on the art of logic, or rules for the con- 
duct of the understanding.^ Once only, in a letter, he has 



1 Vol. ii. p. 806. See, too, tbe paasage, 
quoted abore, in hi? poethumous (ualogne. 

[Perhaps the best answer might have 
been, that ** Cogito, ergo sum," though 
thrown into the form of an enthymeme, 
was not meant bo mach for a logical infer- 
ence, as an assertion of conscioasnees. It 
has been obsenred, that cogito is equiva- 
lent to sum cogitans^ and involyes the 
condufiion. It is impossible to employ 
rules of logic upon operations of the mind 
which are anterior to all reasoning. — 
1847.1 

* M. Cousin has translated and repub- 
lished two works of Descartes, which had 
only appeared In Opera PosthumaCartefii, 
Amsterdam, 1701. Thdr authenticity, 
flrom externa] and intrinsic proofs, is out 
of question. One of these is that men- 
tioned in the text, entitled Rules for the 
Direction of the Understanding; which, 
though logical in its subject, takes most of 
its iUustrations ftom mathematics. The 
other is a dialogue, left impezfect, in which 



he sustains the metaphyseal principles of 
his philosophy. Of these two little tracts 
their editor has said, " that they equal in 
vigor and perhaps surpass in arrangement 
tlw Meditations, and IMscourse on Method. 
We see in these more unequivocally the 
main object of Descartes, and the spirit of 
the revolution which has created modem 
philosophy, and placed in the understand- 
mg itself the principle of all certainty, the 
point of departure for all legitimate in- 
quiry. They might seem written but 
yesterday, and for the present age.^^ — 
Vol. xi., prefoce, p. i. I may add to this, 
that I consider the Rules for the Direction 
of the Understanding as one of the best 
works on logic (in the enlarged sense) 
which I have ever read ; more practically 
useful, perhaps, to young students, than 
the Novum Organum ; and thoo^, as I 
have said, his IUustrations are chiefly 
mathematica], most of his rules are appli- 
cable to the general discipline of the rea 
aoning powers. It occupies little mors 
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alluded to the name of Bacon.^ There are, perhaps, a few 
passages in this short tract that remind us of the Traattoe <m 
Novum Organum. But I do not know that the coinci- "* ^ *<«*0' 
dence is such as to warrant a suspicion that he was indebted 
to it : we may reckon it rather a parallel than a derivative 
logic ; written in the same spirit of cautious, inductive proce- 
dure, less brilliant and original in its inventions, but of more 
general application, than the Novum Organum, which is with 
some difficulty extended beyond the province of natural philo- 
sophy. Descartes is sa averse as Bacon to syllogistic forms. 
" Truth," he says, " often escapes from these fetters, in which 
those who employ them remain entangled. This is less fre- 
quently the case with those who make no use of logic ; experi- 
ence showing that the most subtle of sophisms cheat none but 
sophists themselves, not those who trust to their natural rea- 
son. And, to convince ourselves how little this syllogistic art 
serves towards the discovery of truth, we may remark that 
the logicians can form no syllogism with a true conclusion, 
unless they are already acquainted with the truth that the 
syllogism develops. Hence it follows that the vulgar logic is 
wholly useless to him who would discover truth for himself, 
though it may assist in explaining to others the truth he 
already knows, and that it would be better to transfer it as a 
science from philosc^hy to rhetoric** " 

107. It would occupy too much space to point out the 
many profound and sinking thoughts which this Heridof 
treatise on the conduct of the understanding, and biBwrittags. 
indeed most of the writings of Descartes, contain. " The 
greater part of the questions on which the learned dispute 
are but questions of words. These occur so frequently, that, 
if philosophers would agree on the signification of their words, 
scarce any of their controversies would remain." This has 
been continually said since ; but it is a proof of some pro- 
gress in wisdom, when the original thought of one age be- 
comes the truism of the next No one had been so much on 
his guard against the equivocation of words, or knew so well 
their relation to the operations of the mind. And it may be 

flian<me hundred pages ; and I think that ^ " Si qnelqn^un de cette hnmenr toq- 

I am doing a serriee in recommending it. loit entreprendre d'fcrire I'hletoire des 

Vany of the roles will, of coarse, be ftmnd apparenees celestes selon la m6thode d* 

in later hooks: some, possibly, in earlier. Vemlamins." — Vol. t1. p. 210. 

This tiaet, as iv«U as the dialogue which * Vol. zi. p. 266. 
follows It, Is incomplete ; a portion being 
probably lost. 
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said generally, though not without exception, of the metaphy- 
sical writings of Descartes, that we find in them a perspicuity 
which springs from his unremitting attention to the logical 
process of inquiry, admitting no doubtful or ambiguous posi- 
tion, and never requiring from his reader a deference to any 
authority but that of demonstration. It is a great advan- 
tage, in reading such writers, that we are able to discern 
when they are manifestly in the wrong. The sophisms of 
Plato, of Aristotle, of the schoolmen, and of a great many 
recent metaphysicians, are disguised by their obscurity ; and, 
while they creep insidiously into the mind of the reader, are 
always denied and explained away by partial disciples. 

108. Stewart has praised Descartes for having recourse 
mi nottoni to ^^^ evidence of consciousness in order to prove 
of ft«e.wiu. the liberty of the wilL But he omits to tell us, that 
the notions entertained by this philosopher were not such 
as have been generally thought compatible with free agen- 
cy in the only sense that admits of controversy. It was 
an essential part of the theory of Descartes, that God is the 
cause of all human actions. ^ Before God sent us into 
the world," he says in a letter, '< he knew exactly what all 
the inclinations of our will would be ; it is he that has im- 
planted them in us ; it is he also that has disposed all other 
things, so that such or such objects should present themselves 
to us at such or such times, by means of which he has known 
that our free-will would determine us to such or such actions, 
and he has willed that it should be so ; but he has not willed 
to compel us thereto." ^ " We could not demonstrate," he says 
at another time, "that God exists, except by considering 
him as a being absolutely perfect; and he could not be 
absolutely perfect, if there could happen any thing in the 
world which did not spring entirely from hun. . . . Mere 
philosophy is enough to make us know that there cannot enter 
the least thought into the mind of man, but Grod must will 
and have willed from all eternity that it should enter there." ' 
This is in a letter to his highly intelligent friend, the Princess 
Palatine Elizabeth, grand-daughter of James I. ; and he 
proceeds to declare himself strongly in favor of predestination, 
denying wholly any particular providence, to which she had 
alluded, as changing the decrees of Grod, and all efficacy of 
prayer, except as one link in the chain of his determinations. 

1 Vol. iz. p. 874. « Id., p. 246. 
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Descartes, therefore, whatever some of his disciples may have 
become, was far enough from an Arminian theology. " As to 
free-wiU," he says efiewhere, " I own that, thinking only of 
ourselves, we cannot but reckon it independent ; but, when we 
think of the infinite power of God, we cannot but believe that 
all things depend on him, and that consequently our free-will 
must do so too. . . . But, since our knowledge of the existence 
of God should not hinder us from being assured of our free- 
will, because we feel, and are conscious of it in ourselves, so 
that of our free-will should not make us doubt of the existence 
of God. For the independence which we experience and feel 
in ourselves, and which is sufficient to make our actions 
praiseworthy or blamable, is not incompatible with a depend- 
ence of another nature, according to which all things are 
subject to God."^ 

109. A system so novel, so attractive to the imagination 
by its bold and brilliant paradoxes, as that of Des- 
cartes, could not but excite the attention of an age ^^San^^ 
already roused to the desire of a new philosophy, ***^ 
and to the scorn of ancient authority. His first ^^^^ 
treatises appeared in French ; and, though he afterwards em- 
ployed Latin, his works were very soon translated by his 
disciples, and under his own care. He wrote in Latin with 
great perspicuity; in French with liveliness and elegance. 
His mathematical and optical writings gave him a reputation 
which envy could not take away, and secured his philosophy 
from that general ridicule which sometimes overwhelms an 
obscure author. His very enemies, numerous and vehement 
as they were, served to enhance the celebrity of the Cartesian 
system, which he seems to have anticipated by publishing 
their objections to his Meditations with his own replies. In 
the universities, bigoted for the most part to Aristotelian 
authority, he had no chance of public reception ; but the 
influence of the universities was much diminished in France, 
and a new theory had perhaps better chances in its favor on 
account of their opposition. But the Jesuits, a more power- 
ful body, were, in general, adverse to the Cartesian system, 
and especially some time afterwards, when it was supposed 
to have the countenance of several leading Jansenists. The 

> Vol. ix. p. 868. This had orisiiuJIr detenniiiation of God being both iMarted 
been stated in the Prlndpia wita less as tme, but their eo-existegoce Inoompra- 
eonfidBDoe ; the flne-wUl of man and pie- henslble. Vol. iii. p. 86 

VOL. ni. 7 
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Epicurean Bcbool, led by Gaseendi and Hobbes, presented a 
formidable pbalanx ; since it in fact comprebended tbe wits 
of tbe world, the men of indolence and sensuality, quick to 
discern tbe many weaknesses of Cartesianism, with no capa- 
city for its excellences. It is unnecessary to say how predo- 
minant this dass was in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, both in France and England. 

110. Descartes was evidently in considerable alarm lest tbe 
OontTOTany chuTch sbould bear with its weight upon his philoso- 
withvoet. pijy.i He had the censure on Galileo before his 
eyes, and certainly used some chicane of words as to the 
earth's movement upon this account. It was, himever, in 
the Protestant country which he had chosen as his harbor of 
refuge that he was doomed to encounter the roughest storm. 
Gisbert Yoet, an eminent theologian in the University of 
Utrecht, and the head of the party in the Church of Holland, 
which had been victorious in the Synod of Dort, attacked 
Descartes with all the virulence and bigotry characteristic of 
his school of divinity. The famous demonstration of the 
being of God he asserted to be a cover for atheism, and 
thus excited a flame of controversy; Descartes being not 
without supporters in the university, especially Regius, pro- 
fessor of medicine. The philosopher was induced by these 
assaults to change his residence from a town in the province 
of Utrecht to Leyden. Yoet did not cease to pursue him 
with outrageous calumny, and succeeded in obtaining decrees 
of the senate and University of Utrecht, which interdicted 
Begins from teaching that '< new and unproved (pnEsumpta) 
philosophy" to his pupils. The war of libels on the Yoetian 
side did not cease for some years, and Descartes replied with 
no small acrimony against Yoet himself. The Latter had 
recourse to the dvil power, and instituted a prosecution 
against Descartes, which was quashed by the interference of 
the Prince of Orange. But many in the University of Ley- 
den, under the influence of a notable theologian of that age, 
named Triglandius, one of the stoutest champions of Dutch 
orthodoxy, raised a cry against the Cartesian philosophy as 

1 " On a toU«ni«nt Msajrttl la thtotogie toiuhaxit PAtendiM dv mondt : nTOir ill 

k Aitrtote, qTi*a cat impoMbto d'ezpliquer cat flnl on platM inflmi. et ri tout oe qn^aa 

uiM antn phllosophie qu*il n» sombto appaUe etpttoes tnutfonaivai aolant dM 

d>alMnd qn^e soit oontn la M. St eoipi eiMs at ▼MtablM."— Vol. vS. p- 

itpxopoa do ooci. Je Tons pxlo do mo moa- 78. 
dor f*!! n^y a lion do ditennini on la Ibl 
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being &yorable to PdagianiBm and Popery, the worst names 
that could be given in Holland ; and it was again through the 
protection of the Prince of Orange that he escaped a public 
censure. Regius, the most zealous of his original advocates, 
began to swerve from the fidelity of a sworn disciple, and 
published a book containing some theories of his own, which 
Descartes thought himself obliged to disavow. Ultimately 
he found, like many benefactors of mankind, that he had pur- 
chased reputation at the cost of peace ; and, after some visits 
to France, where, probably from the same cause, he never 
designed to settle, found an honorable asylum and a prema- 
ture death at the court of Christina. He died in 1651, 
having worked a more important change in speculative philo- 
sophy than any who had preceded him since the revival of 
learning; for there could be no comparison in that age be- 
tween the celebrity and effect of his writings and those of 
Lord Bacon.^ 

111. The prejudice against Descartes, especially in his own 
country, was aggravated by his indiscreet and not chargmot 
very warrantable assumption of perfect originality.' pJ*******"* 
No one, I think, can fairly refuse to own, that the Cartesian 
metaphysics, taken in their consecutive arrangement, form 
truly an ori^nal system ; and it would be equally unjust to 
deny the splendid discoveries he developed in algebra and 
optics. But, upon every one subject which Descartes treated, 
he has not escaped the charge of plagiarism: professing 
always to be ignorant of what had been done by others, he 
falls perpetually into their track; more, as his adversaries 
maintained, than the chances of coincidence could fairly ex- 



1 The Uib of Duseartea mm written, 
raj ftiUj and with the wannth of » di«- 
dple, by Baillet, in two Tolnmee qnarto. 
16B1. of which he afterwerdB published 
an abridgment. In this, we find at length 
the attack! made on him bj the VoeUan 
theologians. Bmcker has given a long 
and yaloable account of the Oartesian 
philosophy, but not &Torable, and per- 
haps not quite ftir. Vol. r. pp. aOO-dM. 
Buhle Is, as usual, much inlhrior to 
Bmcker. But those who omit the mar 
thematical portion will not find the ori- 
ginal works of Descartes Tory long 



inTenting my own. This dlsporftion alone 
impelled me In youth to the studr of 
science: hence, whenerer a new book 
promised by Its title some new diaoorery, 
before sitting down to read it, I used to 
try whether my own natural sasadty 
could lead me to any thing of the kind: 
and I took care not to lose this innocent 
pleasure by too hasty a perusal. This 
answered so often, that I at length per- 
celTed that I arriTed at truth, not as 
other men do, after blind and precarious 
guesses, by good luck rather than skill; 
but that long experience had taught me 



th^ are well worthy of being' read. certain fixed rules, which were of sur- 
s " I contes." he says In his Logic, " that prising utiUty. and of which I afterwards 
I was bom with such a temper, that the made use to disooTer more troths."— Vol 
• ■ ' - xl.p.26a. 



chief pleasure I find In study is, not ftom 
learning the arguments of others, but by 
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plain. Leibnitz has summed up the claims of earlier writers 
to the pretended discoveries of Descartes ; and certainly it is 
a pretty long bill to be presented to any author. I shall 
insert this passage in a note, though much of it has no refer- 
ence to this portion of the Cartesian philosophy.^ It may 
perhaps be thought by candid minds, that we cannot apply 
the doctrine of chances to coincidence of reasoning in men of 
acute and inquisitive spirits, as fairly aj9 we may to that 
of style or imagery; but, if we hold strictly that the old writer 
may claim the exclusive praise of a philosophical discovery, 
we must regret to see such a multitude of feathers plucked 
from the wing of an eagle. 



1 "Dogmata ^lu metaphysloa, relut 
circa ideas a seniiibua remotas, et aninuo 
dlBtinetlonem a corpora, et fluxam per le 
rerum materialium fldem, prorstia Plfr- 
tonica lant. ArKumentum pro exlstentia 
Del, ex eo, qaod ens perfectifwimnin, rel 
quo majufl intelligi non potest, existen- 
tiam includit. tuit AnMlmi, et in Ubro 
* Oontra Insipientein * Inacrlpto extat inter 
tjivm opera, panimque a Kholasticis exa- 
minatur. In doctnna de continuo, pleno 
et loco Aristotelem noeter Mcutua est, 
Stoicoeqae in re morall penitus expressit, 
floriferls ut apes in ialtibus omnia libant. 
In expUcatlone rerum mechanica Leucip- 
pum et Democritum preeeuntes habult 
qui et Tortices ipsos jam docuerant. Jor- 
danus Branus easdem fere de magnitudine 
nniTerai ideas habuisse dicitur, quem- 
admodom et notavit V. CC. Stephanos 
Spleisaias, ut de GUberto nil dicam, cujus 
magnetksB considerationes turn per se, tum 
ad systema uniyersl appHcatse, Carteslo 
piniimum profuerunt. ExpUcationem gra- 
▼itetls per materia) solidiorls rcjectlonem 
in tangente, quod In physica Cartcslana 
pxope pulcherrimum est, dididt ex Keple- 
ro, qui sUnUltudtne palearum motu aquas 
In Tsae ^rantis ad centrum eontrugarum 
rem expucuit primus. Actionem luds In 
distans, similitudlne bacuU pressi jam 
Teteres adumbrarere. Circa IHdem a M. 
Antonio de Domlnis non parum lueis 
aooeplt. Keplerum fblsse primum suum 
In dioptrlds maglstrttm, ot in eoaigumen- 
to omnes ante w mortales longo interrallo 
antegressum, fatetur Cartesius in epistoUs 
fluniliaribus ; nam In scriptis, quae ipse 
edidit, longi abest a tall confessione aut 
laude; tametsl Ula ratio, quse rationum 
directionem explicat, ex compositione 
nlmirum duplicis conatAs pcrpendicularis 
ad superlldem et ad eandem parallell, di- 
sert^ apud Keplerum extet, qui eodem, 
ut Oartesitts. modo leqnalltatem angulo- 
nim inddentisB et reflexionis hinc dedudt. 



Idque gratam mentionMn ideo merebatar, 
quod omnis ptope Cartesti ratiocinatio 
nuic innititur prindplo. Legem lefirac- 
tionls primum inyenisse WiUebroodum 
Snellium, Isaacus Vossius patefeclt, quan- 
quam non Ideo negare ausim, Cartesium 
in eadem Inddere potuisse de suo. Neg»- 
Tlt in eplstoUs Vietam sibl lectum, sed 
Tbom» Haniotl Angli libros analytioos 
posthumos anno 1681 editos Tidlsse multi 
tIx dubltant; usque adeo magnus est 
eomm consensus cum calculo geometriss 
Carteslanae. Sane Jam Harriotus lequar 
tlonem nihilo nqqalem posuit, et hinc 
dcriyaylt, quomodo oriatur sequatio ex 
multlpHcatione radicum in se Inricem, et 
qu<nnodo radicum auctions, diminntlone, 
multiplicatlone aut dlyisione Tariail sequa- 
tio porudt, et quomodo prdnde natura, et 
constitutio nquatiouum et radicum cog- 
noed poarit ex tennlnorum habltudine. 
Itaque nairat oeleberrimus WaHiBius, 
Ruborralium, qui mlratua erat, unde 
Carteslo in mentem Tenlsset palmarium 
lllud, asquatlonem ponere aequalem nihilo 
ad ixmtxT unlus quantltatls, ostenso sibi a 
Domino de Carendlsh Ubro Harrloti ex- 
elamjuMie, ' U Ta vu ! 11 Pavu ! > Tidit, ridlt. 
Itedttctlonem quadrato-qnadrataB sequa- 
tlonls ad eubicam superloii Jam saeculo 
inTenlt Ludoricus Fernrius, ci^us Titam 
rellquit Cardanus ^us fkunillaris. Deni- 
que Aiit Cartesius, uta Tfiis doctia dudum 
notatum est, et ex eplstolis nlmium ap- 
paret, Immodlcus oontemptor aliorum, et 
fiunas cuplditateab artiflclls non abstinens, 
quae parum generosa videil poesunt. 
Atque haec profecto non dico aidmo ob- 
trectandi Tiro, quem mlrifio^ sestlmo, sed 
eo oonslUo, ut culque snum trlbuatur, 
nee unus omnium landes absorbeat ; Ju»- 
tlssimum enim est, ut InrentOTibus suus 
honos oonstet, nee sublatiB Tirtutum 
praemiis pneclara ftdendl studlum refVi- 
gescat." — Ldbnits, apud Bmcker, r. 266. 
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112. The name of Descartes as a great metaphysical 
writer has revived, in some measure, of late years : u^^j^^ ^^ 
and this has been chiefly owing, among ourselves, to crease of ' 
Dugald Stewart; in France, to the growing disposi- *****™- 
tion of their philosophers to cast away their idols of the 
eighteenth century. '' I am disposed," says our Scottish phi- 
losopher, ^ to date the origin of the true philosophy of mind 
from the Principia (why not the earlier works ?) of Descartes, 
rather than from the Organum of Bacon, or the Essays of 
Locke; without, however, meaning to compare the French 
author with our two countrymen, either as a contributor to 
our stock of facts relating to the intellectual phenomena, or 
as the author of any important conclusion concerning the 
general laws to which they may be referred." The excellent 
edition by M. Cousin, in which alone the entire works of 
Descartes can be found, is a homage that France has recently 
offered to his memory, and an important contribution to the 
studious both of metaphysical and mathematical philosophy. 
I have made use of no other, though it might be desirable for 
the inquirer to have the Latin original at his side, especially 
in those works which had not been seen in French by their 
author. 



Section IV. 

On fhe Metapfayfloal PhfloMphy of HobbM. • 

113. The metaphysical philosophy of Hobbes was pro- 
mulgated in his treatise on Human Nature, which u^^ph-gi. 
appeared in 1 650. This, with his other works, De cai treatSfles 
Give and De Corpore Politico, were fused into that <*'^<>^^- 
great and genersd system, which he published in 1651, with 
the title of Leviathan. The first part of the Leviathan, " Of 
Man," follows the several chapters of the treatise on Human 
Nature with much regularity ; but so numerous are the en- 
largements or omissions, so many are the variations with 
which the author has expressed the same positions, that they 
should much rather be considered as two works, than as two 
editions of the same. They differ more than Lord Bacon's 
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treatise, De Augmentis Scientiaram, does from his Advance- 
ment of Learning. I shall, however, blend the two in a single 
analysis ; and this I shall generally give, as &r as is possible, 
consistently with my own limits, in the very words of Hobbes. 
His language is so lucid and concise, that it would be almost 
as improper to put an algebraical process in different terms as 
some of his metaphysical paragraphs. But, as a certain 
degree of abridgment cannot be dispensed with, the reader 
must not take it for granted, even where inverted commas 
denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing is omitted, 
although, in such cases, I never hold it permissible to make 
any change. 

114. All single thoughts, it is the primary tenet of Hobbes, 
EOa theoiy are representations or appearances of some quality 
of BeoBatioD Qf 3^ body without us, which is commonly called an 
object. ^ There is no conception in a man's mind, which hath 
not at first totally, or by parts, been begotten upon the organs 
of sense. The rest are derived from that original." ^ In the 
treatise on Human Nature, he dwells long on the immediate 
causes of sensation ; and if no alteration had been made in 
his manuscript since he wrote his dedication to the Earl of 
Newcastle, in 1640, he must be owned to have anticipated 
OohiddaDt I^^scartes in one of his most celebrated doctrines, 
with Dm- "Because the image in vision, consisting in color 
*"^**"* and shape, is the knowledge we have of the qualities 
of the object of that sense, it is no hard matter for a man to 
fall into this opinion, that the same color and shape are the 
very qualities themselves ; and for the same cause, that sound 
and noise are the qualities of the bell, or of the air. And 
this opinion hath been so long received, that the contrary 
must needs appear a great paradox ; and yet the introduction 
of species visible and intelligible (which is necessary for the 
maintenance of that opinion), passing to and fro from the 
object, is worse than any paradox, as being a plain impossi- 
bility. I shall, therefore, endeavor to make plain these 
points : 1. That the subject wherein color and image are inhe- 
rent is not the object or thing seen. 2. That there is nothing 
without us (really) which we call an image or color. 3. That 
the said image or color is but an apposition unto us of the 
motion, agitation, or alteration, which the object worketh in 
the brain or spirits, or some external substance of the head. 

^ LetUthan, o. 1. 
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4. That, as in vision, so also in conceptions that arise fi:t>m 
the other senses, the subject of their inherence is not the 
object, but the sentient/'^ And this he goes on to prove. 
Nothing of this will be found in the Discours sur la M6thode, 
the only work of Descartes then published ; and, even if we 
believe Hobbes to have interpolated this chapter after he had 
read the Meditations, he has stated the principle so clearly, 
and illustrated it so copiously, that, so far espeoally as Locke 
and the English metaphysicians took it up, we may almost 
reckon him another original source. 

115. The second chapter of the Leviathan, ^'On Lnagina- 
tion," begins with one of those acute and original ^mi-in^ 
observations we often find in Hobbes: ^That when tionand 
a thing lies still, unless somewhat else stir it, it will "*°»<*y- 
lie stiU for ever, is a truth that no man doubts of. But that 
when a thing is in motion, it wiU eternally be in motion, 
unless somewhat stay it, though the reason be the same, 
namely, that nothing can change itself, is not so easily assented 
to. For men measure, not only other men, but all other 
things, by themselves ; and, because they find themselves sub- 
ject after motion to pain and lassitude, think every thing else 
grows weaiy of moti<Hi and seeks repose of its own accord." 
The physical principle had lately been established; but the 
reason here given for the contrary prejudice, though not the 
sole one, is ingenious, and even true. Lnagination he defines 
to be " conception remaining, and by little and little decaying 
after the act of sense." ^ This he afterwards expressed less 
happily, << the gradual decline of the motion in which sense 
consists ;" his phraseology becoming more and more tinctured 
with the materialism which he affected in all his philosophy. 
Neither definition seems at all applicable to the imagination 
which caUs up long past perceptions. ^^ This decaying sense, 
when we would express the thing itself (I mean fancy itself), 
we call imagination ; but when we would express the decay, 
and signify that the sense is fading, old, and past, it is called 
memory. So that imagination and memory are but one thin^ 
which for divers considerations hath divers names.' It is, 
however, evident that imagination and memory are distin- 
guished by something more than their names." The second 
ftindamental error of Hobbes in his metaphysics, his extrava- 
gant nominalism, if so it should be called, appears in thia 

> Hum. N»t., o. 2. * Id., e. 8. * Lsr., o. 2. 
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sentence, as the first, his materialism, does in that preidouslj 
quoted. 

116. The phenomena of dreaming and the phantasms of 
waking men are considered in this chapter with the keen 
observation and cool reason of Hobbes.^ I am not sure that 
he has gone more profoundly into psychological speculations 
in the Leviathan than in the earlier treatise ; but it bears 
witness more frequently to what had probably been the 
growth of the intervening period, — a proneness to political 
and religious allusion, to magnify civil and to depreciate 
ecclesiastical power. ^If this superstitious fear of spirits 
were taken away, and, with it, prognostics from dreams, false 
prophecies and many other things depending thereon, by 
which crafty and ambitious persons abuse the simple people, 
men would be much more fitted than they are for dvil obedi- 
ence. And this ought to be the work of the schools ; but 
they rather nourish such doctrine.*** 

117. The fourth chapter on Human Nature, and the 

corresponding third chapter of the Leviathan, enti 
JJ^SJ^^ tied " On Discourse, or the Consequence and Train 
imssiiiA. of Imagination," are among the most remarkable in 
'^ Hobbes, as they contain the elements of that theory 

of association, which was slightly touched afterwards by 
Locke, but developed and pushed to a far greater extent 
by Hartley. " The cause," he says, " of the coherence or 
consequence of one conception to another is their first cohe- 
rence or consequence at that time when they are produced by 
sense : as for instance, from St Andrew the mind runneth to 
St. Peter, because their names are read together; from St. 
Peter to a stone, from the same cause ; from stone to founda- 
tion, because we see them together ; and, for the same cause, 
from foundation to church, and from church to people, and 
from people to tumult ; and, according to this example, the 
mind may run almost from any thing to any thing." ^ This he 
illustrates in the Leviathan by the well-known anecdote of a 
question suddenly put by one, in conversation about the death 
of Charles L, "What was the value of a Roman penny?" Of 
this discourse, as he calls it, in a larger sense of the word than 
is usual with the logicians, he mentions several kinds ; and 
after observing that the remembrance of succession of one 
thing to another, that is, of what was antecedent and what 

^ Hum Nat., o. & > Id. • Id., e. 4, § 2. 
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consequent and what concomitant, is called an experiment, 
adds, that '^ to have had many experiments is what we call 
experience, which is nothing else but remembrance of what 
antecedents have been followed by what consequents." ^ 

118. ''No man can have a conception of the future, for 
the future is not yet ; but of our conceptions of the 

past we make a future, or rather call past future ■"P**"'^ 
relatively."* And again : " The present only has a being in 
nature : things past have a being in the memory only, but 
things to come have no being at all ; the future being but a 
fiction of the mind, applying the sequels of actions past to the 
actions that are present, which with most certainty is done by 
him that has most experience, but not with certainty enough. 
And though it be called prudence, when the event answereth 
our expectation, yet in its own nature it is but presumption."' 
^ When we have observed antecedents and consequents fre- 
quently associated, we take one for a sign of the other ; as 
clouds foretell rain, and rain is a sign there have been clouds. 
But signs are but conjectural, and their assurance is never full 
or evident. For though a man have always seen the day and 
night to follow one another hitherto, yet can he not thence 
conclude they shall do so, or that they have done so eternally. 
Experience concludeth nothing universally. But those who 
have most experience conjecture best, because they have most 
signs to conjecture by : hence old men, aeteris pgribusy and 
men of quick parts, conjecture better than the young or 
dull." * " But experience is not to be equalled by any ad- 
vantage of natural and extemporary wit, though perhaps 
many young men think the contrary." There is a presump- 
tion of the past as well as the future founded on experience, 
as when, from having often seen ashes after fire, we infer from 
seeing them again that there has been fire. But this is as 
conjectural as our expectations of the fiiture.^ 

119. In the last paragraph of the chapter in the Levia- 
than, he adds, what is a very leading principle in unoonodT^. 
the philosophy of Hobbes, but seems to have no bieiMM of 
particular relation to what has preceded : « What- ^'^*^' 
soever we imagine is finite; therefore there is no idea or 
conception of any thing we call infinite. No man can have 

a Hun. Nat., o. 4, $ 2. « Hun. Nat., o. 4. 

• Id., o. 4, 5 7. ■ Lbt., o. 8. 

• Ley., e. 8. 
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in his mind an image of infinite magnitude, nor conceive 
infinite swiftness, infinite time, or infinite force, or infinite 
power. When we say any thing is infinite, we signify only 
that we are not able to conceive the ends and bounds of the 
things named ; having no conception of the thing, but of our 
own inability. And Uierefore the name of God is used, not 
to make us conceive him, — for he is incomprehensible, and 
his greatness and power are inconceivable, — but that we 
may honor him. Also because whatsoever, as I said before, 
we conceive, has been perceived fii^st by sense, either all at 
once, or by parts ; a man can have no thought, representing 
any thing, not subject to sense. No man, therefore, can con- 
ceive any thing, but he must conceive it in some place, and 
indeed with some determinate magnitude, and which may be 
divided into parts, nor that any thing is all in this place and 
all in another place at the same time, nor that two or more 
things can be in one and the same place at once. For none 
of these things ever have, or can be incident to sense, but are 
absurd speeches, taken upon credit without any signification 
at all, from deceived philosophers, and deceived or deceiving 
schoolmen." This, we have seen in the last section, had been 
already discussed with Descartes. The paralogism of Hobbes 
consists in his imposing a limited sense on the word '^ idea" or 
^ conception," and assuming that what cannot be conceived 
according to that sense has no signification at alL 

120. The next chapter, being the fifth in one treatise. 
Origin of <^d the fourth in the other, may be reckoned, per- 
»*np>««^ haps, the most valuable as well as original in the 
writings of Hobbes. It relates to speech and language. 
'* The invention of printing," he begins by observing, " though 
ingenious, compared with the invention of letters, is no great 
matter. . . . But the most noble and profitable invention of all 
others was that of speech, consisting of names or appellations, 
and their connection, whereby men register their thoughts, 
recall them when they are past, and also declare them one to 
another for mutual utility and conversation ; without which 
there had been amongst men neither commonwealth nor 
society, nor content nor peace, no more than among lions, 
bears, and wolves. The first author of speech was God him- 
self, that instructed Adam how to name such creatures as 
he presented to his sight ; for the Scripture goeth no further 
in this matter. But this was sufficient to direct him to 
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add more names, as the experience and use of the creatures 
should give hun occasion, and to join them in such manner 
bj degrees as to make himself understood ; and so, by suc- 
cession of time, so much language might be gotten as he had 
found use for, though not so copious as an orator or philoso- 
pher has need of." * 

121. This account of the original of language appears in 
general as probable as it is succinct and clear. But gj^ j^y^. 
the assumption that there could have been no society c&i theory 
or mutual peace among mankind without language, *"'®'*"®- 
the ordinary instrument of contract, is too mudb founded upon 
his own political speculations : nor is it proved by the com- 
parison to lions, bears, and wolves, even if the analogy could 
be admitted ; since the state of warfare which he here inti- 
mates to be natural to man, does not commonly subsist in 
these wild animals of the same species. Scevis inter se con- 
venit ursis, is an old remark. But, taking mankind with as 
much propensity to violence towards each other as Hobbes 
could surest, is it speech, or reason and the sense of self- 
interest, which has restrained this within the boundai'ies 
imposed on it by civil society ? The position appears to be, 
that man, with every other faculty and attribute of his nature 
except language, could never have lived in conmiunity with 
his fellows. It is manifest, that the mechanism of such a 
community would have been very imperfect. But, possessing 
his rational powers, it is hard to see why he might not have 
devised signs to make known his special wants, or why he 
might not have attained the peculiar prerogative of his 
species and foundation of society, — the exchange of what he 
liked less for what he liked better. 

122. This will appear more evident, and the exaggerated no- 
tions of the school of Hobbes as to the absolute neces- ^^^^ 
sity of language to the mutual relations of mankind of speech 
will be checked, by considering what was not so well JJgj^ 
understood in his age as at present, — the intellectual 
capacities of those who are bom deaf, and the resources 
which they are able to employ. It can hardly be questioned, 
but that a number of families thrown together in this unfor- 
tunate situation, without other intercourse, could by the 
exercise of their natural reason, as weU as the domestic and 
social affections, constitute themselves into a sort of common- 

1 LeTiftthan, o. 4» 
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wealth, at least as regular as that of ants and bees. But 
those whom we have known to want the use of speech hare 
also wanted the sense of hearing, and have thus b^n shut out 
from many assistances to the reasoning faculties, which our 
hypothesis need not exclude. The fair supposition is that of 
a number of persons merely dumb ; and, although they would 
not have laws or learning, it does not seem impossible that 
they might maintain at least a patriarchal, if not a political, 
society for many generations. Upon the lowest supposition, 
they could not be inferior to the Chimpanzees, who are said 
to live in communities in the forests of Angola. 

123. The succession of conceptions in the mind depending 
Use of wholly on that which they had one to another when 
°*°^<*- produced by the senses, they cannot be recalled at 
our choice and the need we have of them, " but as it chanceth 
us to hear and see such things as shall bring them to our 
mind. Hence brutes are unable to call what they want to 
mind, and oflen, though they hide food, do not know where 
to find it. But man has the power to set up marks or sensi- 
ble objects, and remember thereby somewhat past. The most 
eminent of these are names or articulate sounds, by which we 
recall some conception of things to which we give those 
names; as the appellation 'white' bringeth to remembrance 
the quality of such objects as produce that color or conception 
in us. It is by names that we are capable of science, as for 
instance that of number ; for beasts cannot number for want 
of words, and do not miss one or two out of their young ; nor 
could a man, without repeating orally or mentally the words 
of number, know how many pieces of money may be before 
him."^ We have here another assumption, that the num- 
bering faculty is not stronger in man than in brutes, and also 
that Sie former could not have found out how to divide a 
heap of coins into parcels without the use of words of 
number. The experiment might be tried with a deaf and 
dumb child. 

124. Of names, some are proper, and some common to 
Names uni- ^^"^8^7 ^^ Universal, there being nothing in the world 
versai, not universal but names ; for the things named are every 
'®***^*"' one of them individual and singular. " One univer- 
sal name is imposed on many things for their similitude in 
some quality or other accidents ; and whereas a proper name 

a Hum. Nat, c. 6. 
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bringeth to mind one thing only, universals recall any one 
of those many."^ "The universality of one name to many 
things hath been the cause that men think the things are 
themselves universal, and so seriously contend, that besides 
Peter and John, and all the rest of the men that are, have 
been, or shall be in the world, there is yet something else 
that we call man, viz. man in general ; deceiving themselves 
by taking the universal or general appellation for the thing 
it signifieth.^ For if one should desire the painter to make 
him the picture of a man, which is as much as to say, of 
a man in general, he meaneth no more but that the painter 
should choose what man he pleaseth to draw, which must 
needs be some of them that are, or have been, or may be, 
none of which are universal But when he would have him 
to draw the picture of the king, or any particular person, he 
limiteth the painter to that one person he chooseth. It is 
plain, therefore, that there is nothing universal but names, 
which are therefore called indefinite."^ 

125, " By this imposition of names, some of larger, some 
of stricter signification, we turn the reckoning of Howim- 
the consequences of things imagined in the mind into p<'«^ 
a reckoning of the consequences of appellations."^ Hence 
he thinks, that, though a man bom deaf and dumb might by 
meditation know that the angles of one triangle are equal 



1 Ler., c. 4. 

* *^ An UnlTersBl,*' he aayi In his Logle, 
'* is not a name of many things collective- 
ly, but of each taken separately {sigiUalim 
mtn^Uorum). Man is not the name of the 
human species in general, but of each sin- 
gle man, Peter, J<Min. and the rest, sepa- 
xtktely. Therefore this uniTersal name is 
not the name of any thing existing in na- 
tore, nor of any idea or phantasm formed 
in the mind, but always of some word or 
name. Thus when an animal, or a stone, 
or a ghost {speetrum)^ or any thing else, 
is called uniTersal, we are not to under- 
stand tliat any man or stone or any thing 
else was, or is, or can be. an universal, but 
only that these words ^animal,' 'stone,' 
and the like, are unirersal names, that is, 
names common to many things, and the 
conceptions correspondh>g to them in the 
mind are the imsgee and phantasms of 
single animals or other things. And there- 
fore we do not need, in order to understand 
what is meant by an uniTersal, any other 
faculty than that of imagination, by which 
we remember that such words haTe excited 
the conception in our minds sometimes 
d one particular th^ng, somettmes of an- 



other." ~ Cap. 2, s. 9. "Imagination" 
and "^ memory " are used by Hobbes al- 
most as synonymes. 

* Hum. Nat., c. 6. 

* It may deserre to be remarked, that 
Hobbes himself, nominalist as he was. 
did not limit reasoning to comparison or 
propositions, as some later writers haTe 
been inclined to do, and as, in his olgec- 
tions to Descartes, he might seem to do 
himself. This may be inferred from tlie 
sentence quoted in the text, and more ex- 
pressly, though not quite perspicuously, 
from a passage in the Computatio, siTe 
Log^, his Latin treatise published after 
the LeTiathan. " Quomodo autem anhno 
sine verbis tacita eogitatioru ratioeinando 
addert et subtrahere solemus uno aut altero 
exemplo ostendendum est. Si quis ergo e 
longlnquo aliquid obscurA videat, etei nulla 
sint imposita Tocabula, habet tamen ^us 
rei ideam oandem propter quam impoeitis 
nunc Tombulis dicit eam rem esse corpus. 
Postquam autem propius aooesserit, Vide- 
ritque eandem rem oerto quodam modo 
nunc uno, nunc alio in loco esse, habebil 
^usdem ideam noTam, propter quam nuno 
talem rem animatam vocat" &o. — p. 2 
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to two right ones, he could not, on seeing another triangle of 
different shape, infer the same without a similar process. 
But by the help of words, after having observed the equality 
is not consequent on any thing peculiar to one triangle, but 
on the number of sides and angles which is common to all, 
he registers his discovery in a proposition. This is surely 
to confound the antecedent process of reasoning with what he 
calls the registry, which follows it. The instance, however, 
is not happUy chosen ; and Hobbes has conceded the whole 
point in question, by admitting that the truth of the propo- 
sition could be observed, which cannot require the use of 
words.^ He expresses the next sentence with more felicity. 
'^ And thus the consequence found in one particular comes to 
be registered and remembered as an universal rule, and dis- 
charges our mental reckoning of time and place ; and delivers 
us from all labor of the mind saving the first, and makes that 
which was found true here and now to be true in all times 
and places."* 

126. The equivocal use of names makes it often difficult 
The subject ^ rccover those conceptions for which they were 
continued, designed "not only in the language of others, 
wherein we are to consider the drift and occasion and con- 
texture of the speech, as well as the words themselves, 
but in our own discourse, which, being derived from the 
custom and common use of speech, representeth unto us not 
our own conceptions. It is, therefore, a great ability in a 
man, out of the words, contexture, and other circumstances 
of language, to deliver himself from equivocation, and to 
find out the true meaning of what is said ; and this is it we 
call underatanding."* "If speech be peculiar to man, as for 
aught I know it is, then is understanding peculiar to him also; 
understanding being nothing else but conception caused by 



^ The demonstration of the ihirty-fleoond 
proposition of Euclid could leaTe no one in 
doubt whether this property were com- 
mon to all triangles, after it had been 
Erored in a single instance. It is saidf 
owerer, to be reoovded by an ancient 
writer, that this dlscoTery was first made 
as to equilateral, afterwards as to isosceles, 
and laaUy as to other triangles. Stewart's 
Philosophy of Human Mind, vol. ii. chap, 
ir. sect. 2. The mode of proof must hare 
been di£forent firantn that of Kuclld- And 
this might possibly lead us to suspect the 
truth of the tradition. For if the equality 
of the angles of a triangle to two right 



angles admitted of any elemeniary donon- 
stration, such as might occur in the in- 
fancy of geometry, without making use of 
the property of parallel lines, assumed in 
the twelfth axiom of Euclid, the difficul- 
ties consequent on that assumption would 
readily be evaded. See the Note on 
Euclid, i. 29, by Playfidr, who has given a 
demonstration of his own, but one which 
InTolves the idea of motion rather more 
than was usual with the Qreeks in their 
elementary propodtions. 

« I^ev. 

s Hum. Nat. 
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Speech."^ This definition is arbitrary, and not conformable 
to the usual sense. ^' True and false," he observes afterwards, 
** are attiibutes of speech, not of things : where speech is not) 
there is neither truth nor falsehood, though tliere may be 
error. Hence, as truth consists in the right ordering of 
names in our affirmations, a man that seeks precise truth 
hath need to remember what every word he uses stands for, 
and place it accordingly. In geometry, the only science 
hitherto known, men begin by definitions. And every man 
who aspires to true knowledge should examine the defilnitions 
of former authors, and either correct them or make them 
anew. For the errors of definitions multiply themselves, 
according as the reckoning proceeds, and lead men into absur- 
dities, which at last they see, but cannot avoid without 
reckoning anew from the beginning, in which lies the foun- 
dation of their errors. ... In the right definition of names 
lies the first use of speech, which is the acquisition of science. 
And in wrong or no definitions lies the first abuse from which 
proceed all false and senseless tenets, which make those men 
that take their instruction £rom the authority of books, and 
not from their own meditation, to be as much below the 
condition of ignorant men, as men endued with true science 
are above it For, between true science and erroneous doc- 
trine, ignorance is in the middle. Words are wise men's 
counters, — they do but reckcm by them ; but they are the 
money of fools."* 

127. ^'The names of such things as affect us, that is, 
which please and displease us, because all men be j^^^^ ^. 
not alike affected with the same thing, nor the same feteattj 
man at all times, are, in the common discourse of *™p^**^' 
men, of inconstant signification. For seeing all names are 
imposed to signify our conceptions, and all our affections 
are but conceptions, when we conceive the same thoughts 
differently, we can hardly avoid different naming of them. 
For though the nature of that we conceive be the same, 
yet the diversity of our reception of it, in respect of different 
.constitutions of body and prejudices of opinion, gives every 
thing a tincture of our different passions. And therefore, in 
reasoning, a man must take heed of words, which, besides the 
signification of what we imagine of their nature, have a 
signification also of the nature, disposition, and interest of the 

> Ler. s Id. 
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speaker ; such as are the names of virtues and vices : for one 
man eaUeth wisdom what another calleth fear, and one cruelty 
what another justice; one prodigality what another magna- 
nimity, and one gravity what another stupidity, &c And 
therefore such names can never be true grounds of any ratio- 
cination. No more can metaphors and tropes of speech ; but 
these are less dangerous because they profess their incon- 
stancy, which the other do not.''^ Thus ends this chapter of 
the Leviathan, which, with the corresponding one in the 
treatise on Human Nature, are, notwithstanding what appear 
to me some erroneous principles, as full, perhaps, of deep and 
original thoughts as any other pages of equal length on 
the art of reasoning, and philosophy of language. Many ha*~e 
borrowed from Hobbes without naming him; and, in fact, 
he is the founder of the Nominalist school in England. He 
may probably have conversed with Bacon on these subjects : 
we see mudi of that master's style of illustration. But as 
Bacon was sometimes too excursive to sift particulars, so 
Hobbes has sometimes wanted a comprehensive view. 

128. "There are," to proceed with Hobbes, "two kinds of 
ud«. ^°o^l®<^g® • *^® ^°®> sense, or knowledge original, 
and remembrance of the same ; the other, science, 
or knowledge of the truth of propositions, derived from under- 
standing. Both are but experience, — one of things from 
without, the other from the proper use of words in lainguage ; 
and, experience being but remembrance, all knowledge is 
remembrance. Knowledge impHes two things, truth and 
evidence : the latter is the concomitance of a man's concep- 
tion with the words that signify such conception in the act of 
ratiocination." If a man does not annex a meaning to his 
words, his conclusions are not evident to him. " Evidence is 
to truth as the sap to the tree, which, so far as it creepeth 
along with the body and branches, keepeth them alive : when 
it forsaketh them,* they die; for this evidence, which is 
meaning with our words, is the life of truth." "Science 
is evidence of truth, from some beginning or principle of 
sense. The first principle of knowledge is, that we have such 
and such conceptions; the second, that we have thus and 
thus named the things whereof they are conceptions; the 
third is, that we have joined those names in such manner as 
to make true propositions ; the fourth and last is, that we have 
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joined these propoeitions in snch manner as they be con- 
cluding, and the troth of the conclusion said to be known." ^ 

129. Reasoning is the addition or subtraction of parcels. 
" Li whatever matter there is room for addition and g^jj^jj^,,,^ 
subtraction, there is room for reason; and where 
these have no place, then reason, has nothing at all to do."' 
This is neither as perspicuously expressed, nor as satisfacto- 
rily illustrated, as is usual with Hobbes ; but it is true that 
all syllogistic reasoning is dependent upon quantity alone, and 
consequentiy upon that which is capable of addition and sub- 
traction. This seems not to have been clearly perceived 
by some writers of the old Aristotelian school, or perhaps by 
pome others, who, as £ar as I can judge, have a notion that 
the relation of a genus to a species, or a predicate to its sub- 
ject, considered merely as to syllogism or deductive reasoning, 
is something different from that of a whole to its parts ; which 
would deprive that logic of its chief boost, its axiomatic evi- 
dence. But, as this would appear too dry to some readers, I 
shall pursue it farther in a note.^ 



'^ Hum. Nat., o. 6. 

• Ler., c. 6. 

• DugiJd Stewart (Elements of PhnoM>- 
phv, &e., Tol. il. ch. ii. sect. 2) has treated 
thn theory of Hobbes on leasoning, as 
well as that of Condillae, which seems 
mnch the same, with great scorn, as " too 
puerile to admit of (i. e., require) refuta- 
tion." I do not myself think the lan- 
guage of Hobbes, either here, or as quoted 
by Stewart from his Latin treatise on Logic. 
BO perspicuous as usual. But I cannoi 
help being of opinion, that he is substan- 
tially right. For surely, when we assert 
that A is B, we assert that all things which 
fUl under the class B, taken coUectirely, 
comprehend A ; or that B =: A -(- X ; B 
being here put, it Is to be observed, not 
for the res pretduiOa itself, but for the 
concrete de mtibta pradieandum est. I 
mention this, because this elliptical use of 
the word " psedicate " seems to have occa- 
sioned some confusion in writers on logic. 
The predicate, strictly taken, being an 
attribute or quality, cannot be said to 
include or contain the subject. But to re- 
turn, when we say B=A+X, or B — ^X=:A, 
since we do not compare, in such a propo- 
sition as is here supposed, A with A, we 
only mean that A^A, or that a certain 
part of B is the same as itself. Again, in 
a particular afRrmatiye, Some A is B. we 
assert that part of A, or A— T, is contained 
fa B, or that B may be expressed by 
A— Y-l-X. So also when we say, Some A 

vol* in. 8 



Is not B, we equally dlTide the class or 
gen us Bin to A — Y and X, or assert that 
B = r=-?+X ; but, fa this ease, the sub- 
ject is no longer A— Y, but the remafader, 
or other part of A, namely, Y ; and this is 
not found in dther term of the predicate. 
Finally , in th e uniTersal ne gative . No A 
(neither A— Y nor Y) is B, theX^ of the 
predicate Tanishes or has no yalue, and B 
oecomes equal to X, which is incapable of 
measurement with A, and consequently 
with either A — Y or Y, which make up A. 
Now, if we combine this with another pro- 
position, in order to form a syllogism, and 
say that C is A. we find, as before, that 
A=C+Z; ana, substituting this value • 
of A in the former proposition, it appears 
thatB = C4-Z+X. Wien, in the con- 
clusion, we have, is B ; that is, C is a 
partof C + Z+X. And the same in the 
three other cases or moods of the figure. 
This seems to be, in plainer terms, what 
Hobbes means by addition or subtrac- 
tion of parcels, and what Condillae means 
by rather a lax expression, that equa- 
tions and propositions are at bottom the 
same; or, as he phrases it better, " Tdvl- 
dence de raison oonsiste uniquement dans 
ridentit^." If we add to tills, as he 
probably intended, non-identity, as the 
condition of all negative concluiaions, it 
seems to be no more than is necessarily 
involved fa the fundamental principle m 
syllogism, the dictum de omni et nuUo: 
which may be thus reduced to its shortest 
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130. A man may reckon without the use of words in parti- 
FaiM nar cular things, as in conjecturing from the sight of any 
"°°*^- thing what is likely to follow ; and, if he reckons 



terms: **Whator«r can be divided into 
parte, indndes all ttioae parts, and nothing 
else.'* This is not limited to mathematics 
quantity, but ineludes erexy thing which 
admits of more and less. Hobbes has a 
good passage in his Logic on this : " Non 
putandum est computationi, id est, ratio- 
cinationi in numeris tantum locum esse, 
tanquam homo a cseteris ammantibus, 
quod censulsse narratur Pythagoras, sola 
numerandi fteultate distinctus esset ; nam 
et magnitude magnitudini, corpus oorpori, 
motus motui. tempus tempoii, gradus 
quaUtatis graaui, actio aotioni, oonoeptus 
conceptui, proportio proportioni, oiatio 
oration!, nomen nomini, in quibus omne 
philoHophisB genus oontinetur, adjici adi- 
mique potest." 

But it does not Jbllow by any means, 
that we should assent to the strange pas- 
sages quoted by Stewart ftom Condillao 
and Diderot, which reduce all knowledge 
to identical propositions. Eren in geo- 
metry, where the objects are strictly mag- 
nitudes, the countless Tsriety in wliich 
their relations may be exhibited consti- 
tutes the riches of that inexhaustible 
science ; and, in moral or i^ysical propo- 
sitions, the relation of quantity between 
the Bukyect and pre^cate, as concretes, 
which enables them to be compared, 
though it is the sole foundation of all 
general deductive retuoningy or syllogism, 
lias nothing to do with the ouier pro- 
perties or relations, of which we obtain 
a knowledge by means of that comparison. 
In mathematical reasoning, we infer as to 
quantity ttirough the medium of quan- 
tity ; in other reasoning, we use the same 
medium, but our inference is as to truths 
wiiich do not lie wltliin that category. 
Thus in the hackneyed instance, All men 
are mortal,— that is, mortal creatures in- 
clude men and something more,— it is 
absurd to assert, that we only know that 
men are men. It is true that our know- 
ledge of the truth of the proposition comes 
by the help of this comparison of men 
in the sutitjoet with men as implied in 
the predicate : but the very nature of the 
proposition duoorers a constant relation 
between the indiTidnals of the human 
species and ttiat mortality which ii pre- 
dicated of them alone with others ; and it 
is in this, not in an identical equation, as 
Diderot seems to have thought, that our 
knowledge consists. 

Tlie remarks of Stewart's fHend, M. 
IPrerost of Genera, on the prindple of 
Identity as the basis of mathematical 
pcienee, and wtdch the former has can- 



didly sulQdned to his own Tolume, appear 
to me rery satisfiuitory. Stewart comes to 
admit that the dispute is neariy Terbal : 
but we cannot say that he originally 
treated it as such ; and the principle itself, 
both as applied to geomet^ and to Icgic, 
is, in my opinion, of some importance 
to the clearness of our conceptions as to 
those sciences. It may be added, that 
Stewart's objection to the principle of 
identity as the basis of geometrical rea- 
soning is less forcible in its application to 
syUo^sm. He is willing to admit that 
magnitudes capable of coincidence by im- 
mediate superposition may be reckoned 
identical, but scruples to apply such a 
word to those which are dissimilar in 
flg^ure, as the rectangles of the means 
and extremes of four proportional lines. 
Neither one nor the otlier axe, in flust, 
identical as real quantities, the former 
being neoeesarily conceiTed to diffisr from 
each other by position in space, as much 
as the latter; so that the expression ha 
quotes ftom Aristotle, kv Tovroig if iaoTTjc 
iv&njCi or any similar one of modem 
mathematicians, can only refer to the ab- 
stract magnitude of their areas, wliich 
being diTisible into the same numb«r of 
equal parts, they are called tlM same. 
And there seems no real dilference in tills 
respect between two dreles of equal radii 
and two such rectang^ as are supposed 
above ; the identity of their magnitudes 
being a distinct truth, independent of 
any consideration either of thdr flgure or 
their position. But, however tills may be, 
the identity of the sulitject with part of 
the predicate in an affirmative proposition 
is never fictitious, but real. It 



that the persons or things in the one are 
strictly the same beingi with the persons 
or things to which they are compared in 
the other, thou^, throu|^ some di&r- 
ence of relations, or otiier cireumstance, 
they are expressed in different language. 
It ii needless to give examples, as all those 
who can read this note at aU will know 
how to find them. 

I will here take the liberty to remark, 
though not closely connected with the 
present subject, that Archbishop Whately 
to not quite right in saying (Elements of 
Logic, p. 46), wat. In affirmative propo- 
sitions, the predicate is never distributed. 
Besides the numerous instances where 
this is, in pofait of feet, the case, aU which 
he justly excludes, there are many in 
which it is involved in the very form of 
the proposition. Such are tiiose which 
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wrong, it is error. But in reasoning on general words, to fall 
on a false inference is not error, though often so called, but 



; identity or equalify, and BQch ai« 
aU defloitloiis. Of the flnt sort are all 
the theorams in geometry, aaeertinff an 
equality of magnitudes or ratke, In met 
the subject and predicate mar always 
change places. It is true, that, m the m- 
Btanoe giTen in the work quoted, — that 
equiiatecal trianfi^ are equiangniar, — the 
couTerse requires a separate proof, and so 
in many similar oases. But, in these, the 
predicate is not distributed by ttio form of 
the proportion : they assert no equality 
of UMgnitude. 

The podUon, that, wliero such equality 
is affirmed, the predicate is not logitaUy 
distributed, would lead to the consequence, 
that it can only be converted into a par- 
ticular alinnation. Thus, alter proring 
that the square of the hypothenuse in 
all right^mgled triangleB is equal to those 
of the sides, we could only infer that the 
squares of the sides are sometimes equal 
to that of the hypothenuse ; which could 
not be maintained without rendering tlie 
rules of lope ridiculous. The most gene- 
ral mode of considering the question, is 
to say, as we hare done abore, that, in an 
tuiTersal afflrmatiTe, the predicate B (that 
is, the class of which B is predicated) is 
composed of A, the sulgect, and X, an un- 
known remainder. But if, by the Tery 
nature of the proposition, we percelTe that 
X is nothing, or has no Talue, it is plain 
that the suqjeet measures the entin pre- 
dicate ; and, «ic« verscL, the predicate mea- 
sures the snl^t : in other words, each is 
taken uniTersally, or distributed. 

[A critic upon the first edition has ob- 
served, ttut "nothing is clearer than tiiat 
In these propositions the predicate is not 
necessarily distributed ; " and eyen hints 
a doubt whether I understood the terms 
rightlv. Bdinburgh Reriew, yol. Ixzxii. 
p. 219. This suspicion of my Ignorance 
as to the meaning c€ the two commonest 
words In logic I need not probably repel : 
as to the peremptory assertion of this 
critic, without any proof beyond his own 
auttiority, that, in propositions denoting 
equality of magnitude, the predicate is 
not necessarily distributed, if his own re- 
flections do not convince nim, I can only 
refer him to Aristotle's words : h tovtmc 
if laonjc ivoriK', w* I presume he does 
not doubt, that, in identical propositions 
of the form, A «st A, the distribution of 
the predicate, or the eonrertibllity of the 
proposition, which is the same thing, is 
manlft»t.-1842.] 

[Keld observes, in his Brief Account of 
Aristotle's Logic, that *' the doctrine of the 



conTezsion of proportions is not so com- 
plete as it appears. How, Ibr instance, 
shall we convert this proposition, God is 
omniscient? " Sir W. Hamilton, who, aa 
editor of Beid, undertikes the defence 
against him of every thing In the estab- 
Itahed logic, rather curiously answers, in 
his notes on tUs passage : "BysaylngAn, 
or The, omniscient Is God." (Hamilton's 
edition of Bold, p. 097.) The rule re- 
quires, "An omniscient," a conversion 
into the particular ; but, as this would be 
shocking, he substitutes, as an alternative, 
the^ which is to take genenUy or distribute 
the predicate In tlM first prq^tion ; and 
to this the nature of the proposition leads 
us, as it does in innumerable cases. How- 
ever, as logical writers, especially the 
recent, commonly ezclnae all considera- 
tion of the Buh^eetrmAtiBT of propositions, 
it may be correct to say, with Archbishop 
Whately, that, as a rule of syllogism, the 
medicate Is not dintributed. AristoUe 
himself though he lays this down as a 
fi>rmal rule, does not hesltote to say, 
that, whero the predicate is the proprium 
(Iduw) or characteristic of the sul^t, 
and of nothing else. It may be reciprocated 
(^ian-ucaTTiyopeiTcu) with the sutject ; as, 
If it is the proprium of a man to be 
capable of learning grammar, all men 
are capable of bdng grammarians, and all 
who are such are men. Topica, 1. 4. And 
in the well-known passage upon inductive 

Sllogism, Analyt. Prior.. I. ii. c. 28, he 
ows the minor premise to be convertible 
into an universal affirmative, by which 
alone such a qrllogism differs from the 
logical form called Darapti. But, as Aris- 
totie notoriously considers syllogisms in 
their matter as well as ftmn, the modem 
writen, who confine themselves to the 
latter, are not concluded by his authority. 
Their theory, which not only reduces all 
logic to sylloglBm, but all syllogism to a 
Tery few rules of form, so that we may 
learn every thing that can be learned in 
this art through the letters A, B, and C, 
without any examples at all, appean to 
render it more j^une and unprofitable 
than ever. The comparison which some 
have made of this Uteral logic with algebra 
Is surely not to the purpose ; for we cannot 
move a step in algebra without known as 
w^ as unknown quantities. As soon 
as we substitute reel examples, we must 
perceive that the predicate tj sometimes 
distributed In affirmative propositions by 
the sense of the proportions themselves, 
and without any extrinsic proof; which !:> 
all that I meant.— 1S47.] 
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absurdity.^ '< If a man should talk to me of a round quad- 
rangle, or accidents of bread in cheese, or immaterial sub- 
stances, or of a free subject, a free will, or anj free, but free 
irom being hindered hj opposition, I should not say he were 
in error, but that his words were without meaning, that is to 
say, absurd." Some of these propositions, it will occur, are 
intelligible in a reasonable sense, and not contradictory, except 
by means of an arbitrary definition which he who employs 
them does not admit It may be observed here, as we have 
done before, that Hobbes does not confine reckoning, or rea- 
soning, to universals, or even to words. 

131. I^Ian has the exclusive privilege of forming general 
iti fte- theorems. But this privilege is allayed by another, 
qneDoy. ^jjg^ jg^ |jy ^1^^ privilege of absurdity, to which no 
living creature is subject, but man only. And of men those 
are of all most subject to it, that profess philosophy. . . . 
For there is not one that begins his ratiocination from the 
definitions or explications of the names they are to use, which 
is a method used only in geometry, whose conclusions have 
thereby been made indisputable. He then enumerates seven 
causes of absurd conclusions ; the first of which is the want of 
definitions, the others are erroneous imposition of names. If 
we can avoid these errors, it is not easy to fall into absurdity 
(by which he of course only means any wrong conclusion), 
except perhaps by the length of a reasoning. " For all men," 
he says, " by nature i*eason alike, and well, when they have 
good principles. Hence it appears that reason is not as sense 
and memory bom with us, nor gotten by experience only, as 
prudence is, but attained by industry, in apt imposing of 
names, and in getting a good and orderly method of pro- 
ceeding from the elements to assertions, and so to syllogisms. 
Children are not endued with reason at all till they have 
attained the use of speech, but are called reasonable creatures, 
for the possibility of having the use of reason hereafter. And 
reasoning serves the generality of mankind very little, though 
with their natural prudence without science they are in better 
condition than those who reason ill themselves, or trust those 
who have done so."' It has been observed by Buhle, that 
Hobbes had more respect for the Aristotelian forms of logic 
than his master Bacon. He has in fact written a short trea- 
tise, in his Elementa Philosophise, on the subject ; observing, 

> Li)y., c. 6. « Id. 
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howeyer, therein, that a tnie logic will be sooner learned hj 
attending to geometrical demonstrations than by drudging over 
the roles of syllogism, as children learn to walk not by pre- 
cept but by habit.* 

132. " No discourse whatever," he says truly in the seventh 
chapter of the Leviathan, ^can end in absolute Knowledge 
knowledge of fact, past or to come. For, as to the ^5^*^^* 
knowledge of fact, it is originally sense ; and, ever from na- 
afler, memory. And for the knowledge of conse- ■**'**^- 
quence, which I have said before is c^ed science, it is not 
absolute, but conditional. No man can know by discourse 
that this or that is, has been, or will be, which is to know 
absolutely ; but only that if this is, that is ; if this has been, 
that has been ; if this shaU be, Uiat shall be ; which is to 
know conditionally, and that not the consequence of one thing 
to another, but of one name of a thing to another name of the 
same thing. And therefore when the discourse is put into 
speech, and begins with the definitions of words, and proceeds 
by connection of the same into general affirmations, and of 
those again into syllogisms, the end or last sum is called the 
conclusion, and the thought of the mind by it signified is that 
conditional knowledge of the consequence of words which is 
commonly called science. But if the first ground of such 
discourse be not definitions, or, if definitions, be not rightly 
joined together in syllogisms, then the end or conclusion is 
again opinion, namely, of the truth of somewhat said, though 
sometimes in absurd and senseless words, without possibility 
of being understood." * 

133. " Belief, which is the admitting of propositions upon 
trust, in many cases is no less fi^e from doubt than ^^^ 
perfect and manifest knowledge ; for as there is no- 
thing whereof there is not some cause, so, when there is doubt, 
there must be some cause thereof conceived. Now, there be 
many things which we receive from the report of others, of 
which it is impossible to imagine any cause of doubt; for 

1 '* Gitltis multo T6ram logicun discant nnde Tfan stuun habeat omnls argtimen- 

qui mathematicoram demonstiationibas, tatio legltima, tantum dizimus ; et onuiia 

qoam qai logiconun syllogizandi prad- accomulare qiis dki possunt, tcque super- 

ceptia legendis tempua conteniat, haud fluum esset ao si quis nt dixi puercdo ad 

aliter qnam paiTuli pueri gressum fonnare gradiendum pnecepta daie velit; acqul- 

dlacantnonjuraeceptisBedBaepegradiendo." ritnr enim latiocinandi an non pneceptis 

— 0. ir. p. do. ''Atqne hiec sufflciunt" sed usu et lectione eorom Ifbrorom in 

(he BtkjB aftenrarda) *' da syllogiamo, qui quibua omnia seTexla demonstrationiboa 

efet tanqnam greastu philowphis ; nam efc transiguntur."— 0. y. p. 86. 

qoaatom necesse est ad cognosoendnm * Lev., c. 7. 
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what can be opposed agamst the consent of all men, in things 
they can know and have no cause to report otherwise than 
thej are, such as is great part of our histories, unless a man 
would saj that all the world had conspired to deceive him?" ^ 
Whatever we believe on the authority of the speaker, he is 
the object of our faith. Consequently, when we believe that 
the Scriptures are the word of God, having no immediate 
revelation from Grod himself, our belief, faith, and trust is 
in the church, whose word we take and acquiesce therein. 
Hence all we believe on the authority of men, whether they 
be sent from God or not, is faith in men only.* We have no 
certain knowledge of the truth of Scripture, but trust the holy 
men of Grod's church succeeding one another from the time of 
those who saw the wondrous works of God Ahnighty in the 
flesh. And, as we believe the Scriptures to be the word of 
God on the authority of the church, the interpretation of the 
Scripture in case of controversy ought to be trusted to the 
church rather than private opinion.* 

134. The ninth chapter of the Leviathan contains a synop- 
Chart of tical chart of human science, or '< knowledge of conse- 
■deoce. quences," also called philosophy. He divides it into 
natural and civil, the former into consequences from accidents 
conunon to all bodies, quantity and motion, and those from 
qualities otherwise called physics. The first includes astrono- 
my, mechanics, architecture, as well as mathematics. The 
second he distinguishes into consequences from qualities of 
bodies transient, or meteorology, and from those of bodies 
permanent, such as the stars, the atmosphere, or terrestrial 
bodies. The last are divided again into those without sense, 
and those with sense ; and these, into animals and men. In 
the consequences from the qualities of animals generally, he 
reckons optics and music ; in those from men, we find ethics, 
poetry, rhetoric, and logic These altogether constitute the 
first great head of natural philosophy. In the second, or 
civil philosophy, he includes nothing but the rights and duties 
of sovereigns and their subjects. This chart of human know- 
ledge is one of the worst that hajs been propounded, and falls 
much below that of Bacon.* 

135. This is the substance of the philosophy of Hobbes, 
so far as it relates to the intellectual faculties, and especially 

1 Hum. Nat., e. 6. • Hum. Nat., o. 11. 

• Ler., 0. 7. * Lev., c. 9. 
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to that of reasoning. In the seventh and two following 
chapters of the treatise on Human Nature, in the Anaiysii 
ninth and tenth of the Leviathan, he proceeds to the ^ pMsfcms. 
analysis of the passions. The motion in some internal sub- 
stance of the head, if it does not stop there, producing mere 
conceptions, proceeds to the heart, helping or hindering the 
vital motions, which he distinguishes from the voluntary, 
exciting in us pleasant or painM affections, called passions. 
We are solicited by these to draw near to that which pleases 
us, and the contrary. Hence pleasure, love, appetite, desire, 
are divers names for divers considerations of the same thing. 
As all conceptions we have immediately by the sense are 
delight or pain or appetite or fear, so are all the imaginations 
a^r sense. But as they are weaker imaginations, so are they 
also weaker pleasures or weaker pains.^ All delight is appe- 
tite, and presupposes a further end. There is no utmost end 
in this world ; for, while we live, we have desires, and desire 
presupposes a further end. We are not, therefore, to wonder 
that men desire more, the more they possess ; for felicity, by 
which we mean continual delight, consists, not in having 
prospered, but in prospering.' Each passion, being, as he 
fancies, a continuation of the motion which gives rise to a 
peculiar conception, is associated with it They all, except 
such as are immediately connected with sense, consist in the 
conception of a power to produce some effect To honor a 
man is to conceive that he has an excess of power over some 
one with whom he is compared : hence qualities indicative of 
power, and actions significant of it, are honorable ; riches are 
honored as signs of power, and nobility is honorable as a 
sign of power in ancestors.' 

136. " The constitution of man's body is in perpetual mu- 
tation, and hence it is impossible that all the same g^^ „^ 
things should always cause in him the same appe- ^i ni*- 
tites and aversions ; much less can all men consent 
in the desire of any one object. But whatsoever is the object 
of any man's appetite • or desire, that is it which he for his 
part calls good ; and the object of his hate and aversion, evil ; 
or of his contempt, vile and inconsiderable. For these words 
of good, evil, and contemptible, are ever used with relation to 
the person using them ; there being nothing simply and abso- 
lutely so ; nor any common rule of good and evil, to be taken 

1 Hum. Nat., o. 7. > Hnm. Nat., o. 7 ; Lit. o. U. • Hum. N«t., e. 8. 
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from the nature of the objects themselves, but from the 
person of the man, where there is no commonwealth, or, in a 
commonwealth, from the person that represents us, or from an 
arbitrator or judge, whom men disagreeing shall hj consent 
set up, and make his sentence the rule thereof" ^ 

137. In prosecuting this analysis, all the passions are re- 
Hiflpanp solved into self^ove, the pleasure that we take in 
doxes. Q^j. Q^,^ power, the pain that we suffer in wanting it. 
Some of his explications are very forced. Thus weeping is 
said to be from a sense of our want of power. And here 
comes one of his strange paradoxes. " Men are apt to weep 
that prosecute revenge, when the revenge is suddenly stopped 
or frustrated by the repentance of their adversary ; and such 
are the tears of reconctHation." ' So resolute was he to resort 
to any thing the most preposterous, rather than admit a moral 
feeling in hmnan nature. His account of laughter is better 
known, and perhaps more probable, though not explaining the 
whole of the case. A^r justly observing, that, whatsoever it 
be that moves laughter, it must be new and unexpected, he 
defines it to be ^< a sudden glory arising from a sudden con- 
ception of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison with 
the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly ; for men 
laugh at the follies of themselves past." It might be objected, 
that those are most prone to laughter who have least of this 
glorying in themselves, or undervaluing of their neighbors. 

138. "There is a great difference between the desire of a 
Hi8 notfon man when indefinite, and tlie same desire limited to 
of lova. Qjje person ; and this is that love which is the great 
theme of poets. But, notwithstanding their praises, it must 
be defined by the word *need;' for it is a conception a man 
hath of his need of that one person desired."' There is yet 
another passion sometimes called love, but more properly 

' good-will or charity. There can be no greater argument to a 
man of hia own power than to find himself able, not only to 
accomplish his own desires, but also to assist other men in 
theirs ; and this is that conception wherein consists charity. 
In which first is contained that natural affection of parents 
towards their children, which the Greeks call <m>p>^, as also 
that affection wherewith men seek to assist those that adhere 
unto them. But the affection wherewith men many times 
bestow their benefits on strangers is not to be called charity, 

< 1^07., 0. 6. s Hum. Nat., o. 9 ; Ley., c 6 tad 10. * Hum. Nat., c. 9. 
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but either contract, whereby they seek to purchuse friendship, 
or fear, which makes them to purchase peace." ^ This is 
equally contrary to notorious truth, there being neither fear 
nor contract in generosity towards strangers. It is, however, 
not so extravagant as a subsequent position, that in beholding 
the danger of a ship in a tempest, though there is pity, which 
is grief, yet ^the delight in our own security is so far predomi- 
nant, that men usually are content in such a case to be specta- 
tors of the misery of their friends."' 

139. As knowledge begins from experience, new experi- 
ence is the beginning of new knowledge. Whatever, 
therefore, happens new to a man, gives him the hope ^' 
of knowing somewhat he knew not before. This appetite of 
knowledge is curiosity. It is peculiar to man; for beasts 
never regard new things, except to discern how far they may 
be useful, while man looks for the cause and beginning of aU 
he sees.' This attribute of curiosity seems rather hastily 
denied to beasts. And as men, he says, are always seeking 
new knowledge, so are they always deriving some new gratifi- 
cation. There is no such thing as perpetual tranquillity of 
mind while we live here, because life itself is but motion, and 
can never be without desire nor without fear, no more than 
without sense. ^ What kind of felicity God hath ordained to 
them that devoutly honor him, a man shall no sooner know 
than enjoy, being joys that now are as incomprehensible, as 
the word of schoolmen, ^beatifical vision,* is unintelligible."* 

140. From the consideration of the passions, Hobbes ad- 
vances to inquire what are the causes of the differ- 
ence in the intellectual capacities and dispositions of SSSSS- 
men.* Their bodily senses are nearly alike, whence JJIJL^p*' 
he precipitately infers there can be no great differ- 
ence in the brain. Yet men differ much in their bodily con- 
stitution, whence he derives the principal differences in their 
minds : some, being addicted io sensual pleasures, are less 
curious as to knowledge, or ambitious as to power. This is 
called dulness, and proceeds from the appetite of bodily delight. 
The contrary to this is a quick ran^ng of mind accompanied 
with curiosity in comparing things that come into it, either as 
to imexpected similitude, in which fancy consists, or dissimili- 

1 Hum. Nat-jC. 9. * Hum. Nat., o. 9. 

* Id., ibid. This is an «xaggenttlon ot * Lot., o. 6 and o. 11. 

some well-known lines of Lnoietius, whkh * Hum. Nat., c. 10. 
are themselvea exaggfintted. 
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tude in things appearing the same, which is properly called 
judgment ; '* for to judge is nothing else but to distinguish 
and discern. And both fancy and judgment are commonly 
comprehended under the name of wit, which seems to be a 
tenuity and agility of spirits, contrary to that restiness oi the 
spirits supposed in those who are duU." ^ 

141. We call it levity, when the mind is easily diverted, 
and the discourse is parenthetical; and this proceeds fi-om 
curiosity with too much equality and indifference ; for, when 
all things make equal impression and delight, they equally 
throng to be expressed. A different fault is indocibility, or 
difficulty of being taught; which must arise from a false 
opinion that men know already the truth of what is called in 
question : for certainly they are not otherwise so unequal in 
capacity as not to discern the difference of what is proved 
and wluit is not ; and therefore, if the minds of men were all 
of white paper, they would all most equally be disposed to 
acknowledge whatever should be in right method, and by right 
ratiocination delivered to them. But when men have once 
acquiesced in untrue opinions, and registered them as authen- 
tical records in their minds, it is no less impossible to speak 
intelligibly to such men than to write legibly on a paper al- 
ready scribbled over. The immediate cause, therefore, of 
indocibility is prejudice, and of prejudice false opinion of our 
own knowledge.' 

142. Intellectual virtues are such abilities as go by the 
witaod name of a good wit, which may be natural or ac- 
^^^' quired. "By natural wit," says Hobbes, "I mean 
not that which a man hath from his birth ; for that is nothing 
else but sense, wherein men differ so little from one another, 
and from brute beasts, as it is not to be reckoned among vir- 
tues. But I mean that wit which is gotten by use only and 
experience, without method, culture, or instruction, and con- 
sists chiefly in celerity of imagining and steady direction. 
And the difference in this quickness is caused by that of 
men's passions that love and dislike some one thing, some 
another; and therefore some men's thoughts run one way, 
some another ; and are held to, and observe differently the 
things that pass through their imagination." Fancy is not 
praised without judgment and discretion, which is properly a 
discerning of times, places, and persons ; but jud^ent and 

1 Hum. NU. > U. 
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discretion is commended for itself without fancy: without 
steadiness and direction to some end, a great fancy is one kuid 
of madness, such as they have who lose themselves in long 
digressions and parentheses. If the defect of discretion be 
apparent, how extravagant soever the fancy be, the whole dis- 
course will be taken for a want of wit.^ 

143. The causes of the difference of wits are in the pas- 
sions ; and the difioi^nce of passions proceeds part- DurewncM 
ly from the different constitution of the body and in the pas- 
partly from different education. Those passions are ■***"■■ 
chiefly the desire of power, riches, knowledge, or honor ; all 
which may be reduced to the first : for riches, knowledge, and 
honor are but several sorts of power. He who has no great 
passion for any of these, though he may be so far a good man 
as to be free from giving offence, yet cannot possibly have 
either a great fancy or much judgment. To have weak pas- 
sions is dulness; to have passions indifferently for everything, 
giddiness and distraction ; to have stronger passions for any 
thing than others have is madness. Madness may be the 
excess 6f many passions; and the passions them- uiuIq^o,, 
selves, when they lead to evil, are degrees of it. 

He seems to have had some notion of what Butler is reported 
to have thrown out as to the madness of a whole people. 
^ What argument for madness can there be greater, than to 
clamor, strike, and throw stones at our best friends? Yet 
this is somewhat less than such a multitude will do. For 
they will clamor, fight against, and destroy those by whom all 
their lifetime before they have been protected, and secured 
from injury. And, if this be madness in the multitude, it is 
the same in every particular man."* 

144. There is a fault in some men's habit of discoursing, 
which may be reckoned a sort of madness, which is unmoaLning 
when they speak words with no signification at all. ^•o«»»8»- 
'^ And this is incident to none but those that converse in ques- 
tions of matters incomprehensible as the schoolmen, or in 
questions of abstruse philosophy. The common sort of men 
seldom speak insignificantly, and are therefore by those other 
egregious persons counted idiots. But, to be assured their 
words are without any thing correspondent to them in the 
mind, there would need some examples ; which if any man 
require, let him take a schoolman into his hands, and see if he 

» Lot., o. 8. » Id 
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can translate any one chapter concerning any difficult point, 
as the Trinity, the Deity, the nature of Chris^ transubstantia- 
tion, free-will, &c., into any of the modern tongues, so as to 
make the same intelligible, or into any tolerable Latin, such 
as they were acquainted with that liyed when the Latin 
tongue was yulgar." And, afler quoting some words irom 
Suarez, he adds, " When men write whole volumes of such 
stuff, are they not mad, or intend to make others so P"^ 

145. The eleventh chapter of the Leviathan, "On manners," 
j^^^^^^^^ by which he means those qualities of mankind which 

concern their living together in peace and unity, is 
iiiU of Hobbes's caustic remarks on human nature. Often 
acute, but always severe, he ascribes overmuch to a deliberate 
and calculating selfishness. Thus the reverence of antiquity 
is referred to " the contention men have with the living, not 
with the dead; to these ascribing more than due, that they may 
obscure the glory of the other.** Thus, also, " to have received, 
from one to whom we think ourselves equal, greater benefits 
than we can hope to requite, disposes to counterfeit love, but 
really to secret hatred, and puts a man into the estate of a 
desperate debtor, that, in declining the sight of his creditor, 
tacitly wishes him where he might never see him more. For 
benefits oblige, and obligation is tiiraldom ; and unrequitable 
obligation perpetual thraldom, which is to one's equal hateful." 
He owns, however, that to have received benefits from a supe- 
rior, disposes us to love him ; and so it does where we can 
ho|)e to requite even an equaL If these maxims have a 
certain basis of truth, they have at least the fault of those of 
Bochefoucault : they are made too generally characteristic 
of mankind. 

146. Ignorance of the signification of words disposes men 
isnonuicM ^ ^® ^^ tmst not Only the truth they know not, 
andpr^u- but abo crrors and nonsense. For neither can be 
^^' detected without a perfect understanding of words. 
" But ignorance of the causes and original constitution of 
right, equity, law, and justice, disposes a man to make custom 
and example the rule of his actions, in such manner as to 
think that unjust which it has been the custom to punish ; and 
that just, of the impunity and approbation of which they can 
produce an example, or, as the lawyers which only use this 
false measure of justice barbarously call it, a precedent" 

» Ley. 
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^ Men appeal from costom to reason, and from reason to cus- 
tom, as it serves their turn ; receding from custom when their 
interest requires it, and setting themselves against reason as 
oft as reason is against them ; which is the cause that the 
doctrine of right and wrong is perpetually disputed both by 
the pen and the sword : whereas the doctrine of- lines and 
figures is not so, because men care not in that subject what is 
truth, as it is a thing that crosses no man's ambition, profit, or 
lust. For I doubt not, but if it had been a thing contrary to 
any man's right of dominion, or to the interest of men that 
have dominion, that the three angles, of a triangle should be 
equal to two angles of a square, that doctrine should have 
been, if not disputed, yet, by the burning of all books of 
geometry, suppressed as far as he whom it concerned was 
able." ^ This excellent piece of satire has been often quoted, 
and sometimes copied, and does not exaggerate the pertinacity 
of mankind in resisting the evidence of truth, when it thwarts 
the interests and passions of any particular sect or community. 
In the earlier part of the paragraph, it seems not so easy to 
reconcile what Hobbes has said with his general notions of 
right and justice ; since if these resolve themselves, as is his 
theory, into mere force, there can be little appeal to reason, 
or to any thing else than custom and precedent, which are 
commonly the exponents of power. 

147. In the conclusion of this chapter of the Leviathan, as 
well as in the next, he dwells more on the nature hib theoxy 
of religion than he had done in the former treatise, of "ii8*oo- 
and so as to subject himself to the imputation of absolute 
atheism, or at least of a denial of most attributes which we 
assign to the Deity. " Curiosity about causes," he says, " led 
men to search out, one after the other, till they came to this 
necessary conclusion, that there is some eternal cause which 
men call Grod. But they have no more idea of his nature 
than a blind man has of fire, though he knows that there is 
something that warms him. So, by the visible things of this 
world and their admirable order, a man may conceive there is 
a cause of them, which men call God, and yet not have an 
idea or image of him in his mind. And they that make little 
inquiry into the natural causes of things are inclined to feign 
several kinds of powers invisible, and to stand in awe of their 
own ima^nations. And this fear of things invisible is the 

> Ler., U 
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natural seed of that which every one in himself calleth reli- 
gion, and in them that worship or fear that power otherwise 
than they do, superstition." 

148. *< As God is incomprehensible, it follows that we can 
have no conception or image of the Deity ; and, consequently, 
all his attributes signify our inability or defect of power to 
conceive any thing concerning his nature, and not any con- 
ception of the same, excepting only this, that there is a God. 
Men that by their own meditation arrive at the acknowledg- 
ment of one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal God, choose 
rather to confess this is incomprehensible and above their 
understanding, than to define his nature by spirit incorporeal, 
and then confess their definition to be unintelligible.*'^ For, 
concerning such spirits, he holds that it is not possible by 
natural means only to come to the knowledge of so much as 
that there are such things.* 

149. Religion he derives from three sources, — the desire 
Its supposed of incn to Search for causes, the reference of every 
tomcefl. thing that has a beginning to some cause, and the 
observation of the order and consequence of things. But 
the two former lead to anxiety ; for the knowledge that there 
have been causes of the effects we see, leads us to anticipate 
that they will in time be the causes of effects to come ; so that 
every man, especially such as are over-provident, is "like 
Prometheus, the prudent man, as his name impUes, who was 
bound to the hill Caucasus, a place of large prospect, where 
an eagle feeding on his liver devoured as much by day as was 
repaired by night ; and so he who looks too far before him 
has his heart all day long gnawed by the fear of death, 
poverty, or other calamity, and has no repose nor pause but 
in sleep." This is an allusion made in the style of Lord 
Bacon. The ignorance of causes makes men fear some 
invisible agent, like the gods of the Gentiles ; but the inves- 
tigation of them leads us to a God eternal, infinite, and 
omnipotent This ignorance, however, of second causes, con- 
spiring with three other prejudices of mankind, — the belief in 
ghosts, or spirits of subtile bodies, the devotion and reverence 
generally shown towards what we fear as having power to 
hurt us, and the taking of things casual for prognostics, — are 
altogether the natural seed of religion ; which, by reason of 
the different fancies, judgments, and passions of several men, 

1 Ley., 0. 12. > Hum. Nat., c. 11. 
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hath grown up into ceremonies so different, that those which 
are used by one man are for the most part ridiculous to 
another. He illustrates this by a yariety of instances from 
ancient superstitions. But the forms of religion are changed 
when men suspect the wisdom, sincerity, or love of those who 
teach it, or its priests.* The remaining portion of the Levia- 
than, relating to moral and political philosophy, must be 
deferred to our next chapter. 

150. The Elementa Philosophiss were published by Hobbes 
in 1655, and dedicated to his constant patron, the Earl of 
Devonshire. These are divided into three parts ; entifled De 
Gorpore, De Homine, and De Give. And the first part has 
itself three divisions ; Logic, the First Philosophy, and Phy- 
sics. The second part, De Homine, is neither the treatise of 
Human Nature, nor the corresponding part of the Leviathan, 
though it contains many things substantially found there. A 
long disquisition on optics and the natm-e of vision, chiefly 
geometrical, is entirely new. The third part, De Give, is the 
treatise by that name, reprinted, as &r as I am aware, with- 
out alteration. 

151. The first part of the first treatise, entitled Gomputatio 
sive Logica, is by no means the least valuable among the 
philosophical writings of Hobbes. Li forty pages the subject 
is very well and clearly explained ; nor do I know that the 
principles are better laid down, or the rules more sufficiently 
given, in more prolix ti'eatises. Many of his observations, 
especially as to words, are such as we find in his English 
works ; and perhaps his nominalism is more clearly expressed 
than it is in them. Of the syllogistic method, at least for the 
purpose of demonstration, or teaching others, he seems to have 
entertained a favorable opinion, or even to have held it 
necessary for real demonstration, as his definition shows. 
Hobbes appears to be aware of what I do not remember to 
have seen put by others, that, in the natural process of 
reasoning, the minor premise commonly precedes the major.* 

> Ler.jO. 12. or in prOTing to others. In the rhetorieal 

* In wh&tely'B Logic, p. 90, it ia ob- lue of aylloginai, it can admit of no doubt 

aerred, that " the proper order is to place that the opposite order is Uie most strlkiag 

the m^or premise first, and the minor and persnastre: such as in Cato, *'ir 

noond ; bnt this does not constitute the there be a God, lie must ddight inTirtne ; 



m^r and minor prmiaes,** &o. It may and that wliieh he delights in must be 
be tlM proper order in one sense, as ez- happy." In EucUd's demonstrations, this 
hibiting better the foundation of syllo- 'will be found the fonn usually employed ; 



gtstie reasoning ; bnt it is not that which and though the rules of grammar i 
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It is for want of attending to this, that syllogisms, as usually 
stated, are apt to have so formal and unnatural a construction. 
The process of the mind in this kind of reasoning is explained, 
in general, with correctness, and, I believe, with originality, in 
the following passage, which I shall transcribe from the Latin, 
rather than give a version of my own ; few probably being 
likely to read the present section, who are unacquainted with 
that language. The style of Hobbes, though perspicuous, is 
concise, and the original words will be more satisfactory than 
any translation. 

152. '^ Syllogismo directo oogitatio in animo respondens est 
hujusmodi. . Primo concipitur phantasma rei nominatae cum 
accidente sive afiectu ejus propter quem appellatur eo nomine 
quod est in minore propositione subjectum; deinde animo 
occurrit phantasma ejusdem rei cum accidente sive affectu 
propter quem appellatur, quod est in eadem propositione 
prsedicatum. ' Tertio redit cogitatio rursus ad rem nominatam 
cum afifectu propter quem eo nomine appellatur, quod est in 
prsedicato propositionis majoris. Postremo cum meminerit 
eos affectus esse omnes unius et ejusdem rei, condudit tria 
ilia nomina ejusdem quoque rei esse nomina ; hoc est, conclu- 
sionem esse veram. Exempli causa, quando fit syllogismus 
hie, Homo est Animal, Animal est Corpus, ergo Homo est 
Corpus, occurrit animo imago hominis loquentis vel differentis 
[sic, sed lege disserentis], meminitque id quod sic apparet 
vocari hominem. Deinde occurrit eadem imago ejusdem 
hominis sese moventis, meminitque id quod sic apparet vocari 
animaL Tertio recurrit eadem imago hominis locum aliquem 
sive spatium occupantis, meminitque id quod sic apparet 
vocari corpus.^ Postremo cum meminerit rem illam quse et 



is b^glnniiig with the migor premiae, yet 
the prooeas of xeaaoning which a boy em- 
ploys in construiDg a Latin sentence is 
the roTene. He obserres a nominatiTe 
case, a Terb in the third person, and then 
applies his eenend rule, or major, to the 
particnlar instance, or minor, so as to 
infer tiieir agreement. In criminal juris- 
prudence, the Soots b^n with the magor 
premise, or releyani^ of the indictment, 
when there is room ft>r doubt ; tlie Eng- 
lish, with the minor, or evidence of the 
&et. reserving the other fbr what we call 
motion in anest of Judgment. Instances 
of both orders ate common ; but by tu 
the most flrequent are of that wliioh the 
Arohblflhop of ]>ublin reckons the leas 
proper of the two. Those lof^ciona who 



&11 to dbect the student^s attention to 
this, really do not Justice to their own 
fiBiTorite science. 

1 This is the questionable part of 
Hobbe0*s theoi}' of syllogism. According 
to the common and obvious understand- 
ing, the mind, in the m^jor premiae, ' ' Ani- 
mal est Corpus," does not reflect on the 
subject of the minor, IToTno, as occupying 
space, but on the subject of the miyjor, 
Animal, which includes, indeed, the for- 
mer, but is mentally substituted fbr it. It 
may sometimes happen, that, where this 
predicate of the minor term is manifestly 
a collective word that comprehends the 
subject, the latter is not, as it were, ab- 
sorbed in it, and may be contemplated by 
the mind distinctly in the mi^r ; as if we 
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extendebatur secundum locum, et loco movebatur, et oratione 
utebatur, unam et eandem fuisse, condudit etiam nomina ilia 
tria, Homo, Animal, Corpus, ejusdem rei esse nomina, et 
proinde. Homo est Corpus, esse propositionem veram. Mani- 
festum hinc est oonceptum sive cogitationem quse respondens 
sjUogismo ex propositionibus universalibus in animo existit, 
nullam esse in iis animaUbus quibus deest usus nominum, cum 
inter sjUogizandum oporteat non modo de re sed etiam 
alternis vicibus de diversis rei nominibus, qusB propter 
diversas de re cogitationes adhibit® sunt, cogitare.** 

153. The metaphysical philosophy of Hobbes, always bold 
and original, often acute and profound, without producing an 
immediate school of disciples like that of Descartes, struck, 
perhaps, a deeper root in the minds of reflecting men, and has 
influenced more extensively the general tone of speculation. 
Locke, who had not read much, had certainly read Hobbes, 
though he does not borrow from him so much as has sometimes 
been imagined. The French metaphysicians of the next cen- 
tury found him nearer to their own theories than his more 
celebrated rival in English philosophy. But the writer who 
has built most upon Hobbes, and may be reckoned, in a 
certain sense, his commentator, if he who fully explains and 
develops a system may deserve that name, was Hartley. The 
theory of association is implied and intimated in many passages 
of the elder philosopher, though it was first expanded and 
applied with a diligent, ingenious, and comprehensive research, 
if sometimes in too forced a manner, by his disciple. I use 
this word without particular inquiry into the direct acquaint- 
ance of Hartley with the'^emtings of Hobbes : the subject had 
been frequently touched in intermediate publications ; and in 
matters of reasoning, as I have intimated above, little or no 
presumption of borrowing can be founded on coincidence. 
Hartley also resembles Hobbes in the extreme to which he 
has pushed the nominalist theory, in the proneness to mate- 
rialize all intellectual processes, and either to force all things 
mysterious to our faculties into something imaginable, or to 

■ay, John is a man ; a man fcels ; tre may space beaidfla men. It does not seem that 

perhape ha^e no hnage in the mind of any otherwise there oonld be any aeoending 

man bat John. Bat this is not the cam scale from particulars to generals, as for 

whero the predicated quality appertains as the reasoning ftusulties, faidependent of 

to many things Tisibly diflbrent firom the wordSf are oonoemed ; and, if vre begin 

suttjeet ; as in Uobbes^s instance, *' Animal with the mi^r premise of the syllogiam, 

est Conms," we may surely coosider other this will be still more apparent, 
animals as being extended and occupying 
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reject them as unmeaning, in the want, much connected with 
this, of a steady perception of the difference between the Ego 
and its objects, in an excessive love of simplifying and gene- 
ralizing, and in a readiness to adopt explanations neither con- 
formable to reason nor experience, when they fall in with 
some single principle, the key that was to unlock every ward 
of the human souL 

154. In nothing does Hobbes deserve more credit than in 
having set an example of dose observation in the philosophy 
of the human mind. If he errs, he errs like a man who goes 
a little out of the right track, not like one who has set out in a 
wrong one. The eulogy of Stewart on Descartes, that he was 
the father of this experimental psychology, cannot be strictly 
wrested from him by Hobbes, inasmuch as the publications of 
the former are of an earlier date ; but we may fairly say, that 
the latter began as soon, and prosecuted his inquiries farther. 
It seems natural to presume, that Hobbes, who is said to have 
been employed by Bacon in translating some of his works into 
Latin, had at least been led by him to the inductive process 
which he has more than any other employed. But he has 
seldom mentioned his predecessor's name ; and indeed his mind 
was of a different stamp,-— less excursive, less quick in disco- 
vering analogies, and less fond of reasoning from them, but 
more dose, perhaps more patient, and more apt to follow up a 
predominant idea, which sometimes becomes one of the idola 
specus that deceive him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HIBTOBT or MORAL AlH) POUTIOAL PHIL080PHT AND OT 
JTUBISPRTTDSNaB, fBOM lOOO TO 1660. 



Sect. I. — On Moral Philosopht. 

OMoistfl of the Ronum Church — Snftm on Monl Law— Seldon — Ohuron — La 
Mothe le Yayor— Baooa's Bnajg — FelUuum — Browne*! Bellglo Medkl^ Other 
Wxiten. 

1. In traversing so wide a field as moral and political philo- 
sophy, we must still endeavor to distrihute the subject accord- 
ing to some order of subdivision, so far at least as the contents 
of the books themselves which come before us will permit. 
And we give the first place to those which, relating to the 
moral law both of nature and revelation, connect the proper 
subject of the present chapter with that of the second and 
third. 

2. We meet here a concourse of volumes occupying no 
small space in old libraries, — the writings of the CMu!i«tk»i 
casuists, chiefly within the Romish Church. None ▼rfton- 
perhaps in the whole compass of literature are more neglected 
by those who do not read with what we may call a professional 
view ; but to the ecclesiastics of that communion they have 

' still a certain value, though far less than when they were firat 
written. The most vital discipline of that church, the secret 
of the power of its priesthood, the source of most of importance 
the good and evil it can work, is found in the confes- °f confes- 
sionaJ. It is there that the keys are kept ; it is there 
that the lamp bums, whose rays diverge to every portion of 
human life. No church that has relinquished this prerogative 
can ever establish a permanent dominion over mankind ; none 
that retains it in effective use can lose the hope or the prospect 
of being their ruler. 
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8. It is manifest, that, in the common course of this rite, no 
nmmmi particular difficulty will arise ; nor is the confessor 
of raiM^ likely to weigh in golden scales the scruples or ex- 
oonteaor ^^^ ^^ Ordinary penitents. But peculiar circum- 
stances might be brought before him, wherein there 
would be a necessity for possessing some rule, lest, by sanc- 
tioning the guilt of the self-revealing party, he should incur 
as much of his own. Treatises, therefore, of casuistry were 
written as guides to the confessor, and became the text>4books 
in every course of ecclesiastical education. These were com- 
monly digested in a systematic order, and, what is the unfailing 
consequence of system, or rather almost part of its definition, 
spread into minute ramifications, and aimed at comprehending 
every possible emergency. Casuistry is itself allied to juris- 
prudence, especially ,to that of the canon law ; and it was 
natural to transfer the subtilty of distinction and copiousness 
of partition usual with the jurists, to a science which its pro- 
fessors were apt to treat upon very similar principles. 

4. The older theologians seem, like the Greek and Roman 
incNMe of moralists, when writing systematically, to have made 
cuniatioai general morality their subject, and casuistry but 

ter&ture. ^j^^j^ illustration. Among the monuments of their 
ethical philosophy, the Secunda Secundse of Aquinas is the 
most celebrated. Treatises, however, of casuistry, which is 
the expansion and application of ethics, may be found both 
before and during the sixteenth century ; and, while the con- 
fessional was actively converted to so powerful an engine, they 
could not conveniently be wanting. Casuistry, indeed, is not 
much required by the church in an ignorant age ; but Uie six- 
teenth century was not an age of ignorance. Yet it is not till 
about the end of that period that we find casuistical literature 
burst out, so to speak, with a profusion of fruit. " Uninter- 
ruptedly afterwards,*' says Eichhom, "through the whole 
seventeenth century, the moral and casuistical literature of 
the Church of Rome was immensely rich; and it caused a 
lively and extensive movement in a province which had long 
been at peace. The first impulse came from the Jesuits, to 
whom the Jansenists opposed themselves. We must distin- 
guish from both the theological moralists, who remained faith- 
ful to their ancient teaching." ^ 

5. We may be blamed, perhaps, for obtruding a pedantic 

1 GMehlchte der Cnltor, vol. t1. part i. p. 890. 
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terminology, if we make the most essential distinction in moral- 
itj, and one for want of which, more than any othei^ nistioetion 
its debatable controversies have arisen, that between ^^J^JST" 
the subjective and objective rectitude of actions; oiQeetiTe 
in clearer language, between the provinces of con- ™o^**y- 
science and of reason, between what is well meant and what 
is well done. The chief business of the priest is naturally 
with the former. The walls of the confessional are privy to 
the whispers of self-accusing guilt No doubt can ever arise 
as to the subjective character of actions which the conscience 
has condemned, and for which the penitent seeks absolution. 
Were they even objectively lawful, they are sins in him, ac- 
cording to the unanimous determination of casuists. But 
though what the conscience reclaims against is necessarily 
wrong, relatively to the agent, it does not follow that what 
it may fail to disapprove is innocent. Choose wliatever the- 
ory we may please as to the moral standard of actions, they 
must have an objective rectitude of their own, independently 
of their agent, without which there could be no distinction of 
right and wrong, nor any scope for the dictates of conscience. 
The science of ethics, as a science, can only be conversant 
with objective morality. Casuistry is the instrument of apply- 
ing this science, which, like every other, is built on reasoning, 
to the moral nature and volition of man. It rests for its vali- 
dity on the great principle, that it is our duty to know, as 
far as lies in us, what is right, as well as to do what we know 
to be such. But its application was beset with obstacles ; the 
extenuations of ignorance and error were so various, the diffi- 
culty of representing the moral position of the penitent to the 
judgment of the confessor by any process of language so in- 
superable, that the most acute understanding might be foiled 
in the task of bringing home a conviction of guilt to the self- 
deceiving sinner. A^n, he might aggravate needless scru- 
ples, or disturb the tranquil repose of innocence. 

6. But, though past actions are the primary subject of 
auricular confession, it was a necessary consequence ^i^jj^^ 
that the priest would be frequently called upon to ooioe or 
advise as to the iuture, to bind or loose the will in £j^ 
incomplete or meditated lines of conduct. And, as all 
without exception must oome before his tribunal, the rich, the 
noble, the counsellors of princes, and princes themselves, were 
to reveal their designs, to expound their uncertainties, to call, 
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in effect, for his sanction in all they might have to do, to 
secure themselves against transgression by shifting the respon- 
sibility on his head. That this tremendous authority of di- 
rection, distinct from the rite of penance, though immediately 
springing fi*om it, should have produced a no more over- 
whelming influence of the priesthood than it has actually done, 
great as that has been, can only be ascribed to the re-action 
of human inclinations which will not be controlled, and of 
human reason which exerts a silent force against the authority 
it acknowledges. 

7. In the directory business of the confessional, far more 
DHRcuitiw than in the penitential, the priest must strive to bring 
of casaifltry. about that union between subjective and objective 
rectitude in which the perfection of a moral act consists ; with- 
out which, in every instance, according to their tenets, some 
degree of sinfulness, some liability to punishment, remains, and 
which must at least be demanded from those who have been 
made acquainted with their duty. But when he came from 
the broad lines of the moral law, from the decalogue and tlie 
gospel, or even from the ethical systems of theology, to tlie 
indescribable variety of circumstance which liis penitents had 
to recount, there arose a multitude of problems, and such as 
perhaps would most command his attention, when they in- 
volved the practice of the great, to which he might hesitate 
to apply an unbending rule. The questions of casuistry, like 
those of jurisprudence, were often found to turn on the great 
and ancient doubt of both sciences, whether we should abide 
by the letter of a general law, or let in an equitable interpre- 
tation of its spirit. The consulting party would be apt to 
plead for the one : the guide of conscience would more securely 
adhere to the other. But he might also perceive the severity 
of those rules of obligation which conduce, in the particular 
instance, to no apparent end, or even defeat their own prin- 
ciple. Hence there arose two schools of casuistry, first in 
the practice of confession, and afterwards in the books intend- 
ed to assist it : one strict and uncomplying ; the other more 
indulgent, and flexible to circumstances. 

8. The characteristics of these systems were displayed in 
strict and ^l^iost the wholc range of morals. They were, how- 
lax Khemes ever, chiefly seen in the rules of veracity, and espe- 
cially in promissory obligations. According to the 

fathers of the chui*ch, and to the rigid casuists in general, a 
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lie was never to be uttered, a promise was never to be broken. 
The precepts, especially of revelation, nbtwithstanding their 
brevity and figurativeness, were held complete and literal. 
Hence promises obtained by mistake, fraud, or force, and, 
above all, gratuitous vows, where Grod was considered as the 
promisee, however lightly made, or become intolerably one- 
rous by supervenient circumstances, were strictly to be 
fulfilled, unless the dispensing power of the church might 
sometimes be sufficient to release them. Besides the respect 
due to moral rules, and especially those of Scripture, there 
had been from early times in the Christian Church a strong 
disposition to the ascetic scheme of religious morality ; a pre- 
valent notion of the intrinsic meritoriousness of voluntary 
self-denial, which discountenanced all regard in man to his 
own happiness, at least in this life, as a sort of flinching from 
the discipline of suffering. And this had doubtless its influ- 
ence upon the severe casuists. 

9. But there had not been wanting those, who, whatever 
course they might pursue in the confessional, found ckmyenieooe 
the convenience of an accommodating morality in the o'*'!* *»**<«• 
secular affairs of the church. Oaths were broken, engage- 
ments entered into without faith, for the ends of the clergy, 
or of those whom they favored in the struggles of the world. 
And some of the ingenious sophistry, by which these breaches 
of plain rules are usually defended, was not unknown before 
the Reformation. But casuistical writings at that time were 
comparatively few. The Jesuits have the credit of first 
rendering public a scheme of false morals, which has been 
denominated from them ; and enhanced the obloquy that over- 
whelmed their order. Their volumes of casuistry were ex- 
ceedingly numerous : some of them belong to the last twenty 
years of the sixteenth, but a far greater part to the following 
century. 

10. The Jesuits were prone for several reasons to embrace 
the laxer theories of obligation. They were less FaTond by 
tainted than the old monastic orders with that super- **»« Jm™***. 
stition which had flowed into the church from the East, — the 
meritoriousness of self-inflicted suffering for its own sake. 
They embraced a life of toil and danger, but not of habitual 
privation and pain. Dauntless in death and torture, they 
shunned the mechanical asceticism of the convent. And, se- 
condly, their eyes were bent on a great end, — the good of the 
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Catholic Church, which they identified with that of their own 
order. It almost invariably happens, that men who have the 
good of mankind at heart, and actively prosecute it, become 
embarrassed, at some time or other, by the conflict of particu- 
lar duties with the best method of promoting their object. 
An unaccommodating veracity, an unswerving good faith, will 
often appear to stand, or stand really, in the way of their 
ends : and hence the little confidence we repose in enthusiasts, 
even when, in a popular mode of speaking, they are most sin- 
cere ; that is, most convinced of the rectitude of their aim. 

11. The course prescribed by Loyola led his disciples, not 
Tha eauM to solitude, but to the world. They became the as- 
^^^*^' sociates and counsellors, as well as the confessors, of 
the great. They had to wield the powers of the earth for 
the service of heaven. Hence, in confession itself, they were 
often tempted to look beyond the penitent, and to guide his 
conscience rather with a view to his usefulness than his integ- 
rity. In questions of morality, to abstain from action is gene- 
rally the means of innocence ; but to act is indispensable for 
positive good. Thus their casuistry had a natural tendency 
to become more objective, and to entangle the responsibility 
of personal conscience in an inextricable maze of reasoning. 
They had also to retain their influence over men not wholly 
submissive to religious control, nor ready to abjure the plea- 
sant paths in which they trod ; men of the court and the city, 
who might serve the church, though they did not adorn it, and 
for whom it was necessary to make some compromise in ftir- 
therance of the main design. 

12. It must also be fairly admitted, that the rigid casuists 
^^ went to extravagant lengths. Their decisions were 
ganoe of often not only hsu^h, but unsatisfactory : the reason 
^(dSr* demanded in vain a principle of their iron law ; and 

the common sense of mankind imposed the limita- 
tions, which they were incapable of excluding by any thing 
better than a dogmatic assertion. Thus, in the cases of 
promissory obligation, they were compelled to make some ex- 
ceptions ; and ^ese left it open to rational inquiry whether 
more might not be found. They diverged unnecessarily, as 
many thought, from the principles of jurisprudence : for the 
jurists built their determinations, or professed to do so, on 
what was just and equitable among men ; and though a dis- 
tinction, frequently very right, waa taken between the forum 
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exterttu and interttu, the provinoes of junsprudence and ca- 
Buistiy, yet the latter could not, in these questions of mutual 
obligation, rest upon wholly different ground from the 
former. 

18. The Jesuits, however, fell rapidly into the opposite 
extreme. Their subtOty in logic, and great ingenui- ^ ^ 
ty in devising arguments, were employ^ in sophisms iknits of 
that undermined the foundations of moral integrity •^•^**- 
in the heart. They warred with these arms against the con- 
science which they were bound to protect The offences of 
their casuistry, as charged by their adversaries, are very 
multifarious. One of the most celebrated \& the doctrine of 
equivocation ; the innocence of saying that which is true in a 
sense meant by the speaker, though he is aware that it will be 
otherwise understood. Another is that of what was called 
probability ; according to which it is lawful, in doubtful prob- 
lems of morality, to take the course which appears to ourselves 
least likely to be right, provided any one casuistical writer of 
good repute has approved it. The multiplicity of books, and 
want of uniformity in their decisions, made this a broad path 
for the conscience. In the latter instance, as in many others, 
the subjective nature of moral obligation was lost sight of; and 
to this the scientific treatment of casuistry inevitably contri- 
buted. 

14. Productions so little regarded as those of the Jesuitical 
casuists cannot be dwelt upon. Thomas Sanchez of Q)rdova 
is author of a large treatise on matrimony, published in 1592 ; 
the best, as far as the canon law is concerned, which has yet 
been published. But in the casuistical portion of this work 
the most extraordinary indecencies occur, such as have con- 
signed it to general censure.^ Some of these, it must be 
owned, belong to the rite of auricular confession itself, as 
managed in the Church of Rome, though they give scandal by 
their publication and apparent excess beyond tibe necessity of 
the case. The Summa Casuum Conscientise of Toletus, a 
Spanish Jesuit and cardinal, which, though published in 1602, 
belongs to the sixteenth century, and the casuistical writings 
of Less, Busenbaum, and Escobar, may just be here men- 
tioned. The Medulla Casuum Q)nscienti89 of the second 
(Munster, 1645) went through fifly-two editions ; the Theolo- 

1 Bayle, art. " Sanehei," ezpatiatea on Cethegam. The later editiom of SaofChM 
tbl«, aad oondemna the Jeanit ; CatUlna De Matrinumlo are c(utigatt. 
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gia Moralis of the last (Lyon, 1646), through forty.* Of the 
opposition excited by the laxity in moral rules ascribed to the 
Jesuits, though it began in some manner during this period, 
we shall have more to say in the next. 

15. Suarez of Granada, by far the greatest man in the 
Suaw^ department of moral philosophy whom the order of 
De Leflibiu. ix)yola produced in this age, or perhaps in any other, 
may not improbably have treated of casuistry in some part of 
his numerous volumes. We shall, however, gladly leave this 
subject to bring before the reader a large treatise of Suarez 
on the principles of natural law, as well as of all positive 
jurisprudence. This is entitled Tractatus de Legibus ac Deo 
Legislatoi'e in decem Libros distributus, utriusque Fori Homi- 
bus non minus utilis, quam necessarius. It might with no 
great impropriety, perhaps, be placed in any of the three sec- 
tions of this chapter, relating not only to moral philosophy, 
but to politics in some degree, and to jurisprudence. 

16. Suarez begins by laying down the position, that all 
Titieiofhifl legislative as well as all paternal power is derived 
tenbookB. fj-Q^ Qq^^ j^^^j ^^^ ^jjg authority of every law 

resolves itself into his. For either the law proceeds immedi- 
ately from Grod, or, if it be human, it proceeds from man as 
his vicar and minister. The titles of the ten books of this 
large treatise are as follows : 1. On the nature of law in gene- 
ral, and on its causes and consequences ; 2. On eternal, natu- 
ral law, and that of nations ; 8. On positive human law in 
itself considered relatively to human nature, which is also called 
civil law ; 4. On positive ecclesiastical law ; 5. On the differ- 
ences of human laws, and especially of those that are penal, 
or in the nature of penal ; 6. On the interpretation, the altera- 
tion, and the abolition of human laws ; 7. On unwritten law, 
which is called custom ; 8. On those human laws which are 
called favorable, or privileges ; 9. On the positive divine law 
of the old dispensations ; 10. On the positive divine law of the 
new dispensation. 

17. This is a very comprehensive chart of general law, and 
Heads of ^^^^tles Suarez to be accounted such a precursor of 
theseooiid Grotius and Puffendorf as occupied most of their 
*'*^' ground, especially that of the latter, though he culti- 
vated it in a different manner. His volume is a closely 
printed folio of 700 pages in double columns. The following 

^ Raake, die PaLpcte, Td. iU. 
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headd of chapters in the second book will show the questions 
in which Suarez dealt, and, in some degree, his method of 
stating and conducting them: 1. Whether there be any 
eternal law, and what is its necessity; 2. On the subject 
of eternal law, and on the acts it commands ; 3. In what act 
the eternal law exists (extgtit)f and whether it be one or many ; 
4. Whether the eternal law be the cause of other laws, and 
obligatory through their means ; 5. In what natural law con- 
sists ; 6. Whether natural law be a preceptive divine law ; 
7. On the subject of natural law, und on its precepts ; 8. 
Whether natural law be one ; 9. Whether natural law bind 
the conscience; 10. Whether natural law obliges not only 
to the act (actus) but to the mode (modum) of virtue, — this 
obscure question seems to refer to the subjective nature, or 
motive, of virtuous actions, as appears by the next; 11. 
Whether natural law obliges us to act from love or charity 
((id modum operandi ex caritcUe) ; 12. Whether natural law 
not only prohibits certain actions, but invalidates them when 
done ; 13. Whether the precepts of the law of nature are 
intrinsically immutable; 14. Whether any human authority 
can alter or dispense with the natural law ; 15. Whether God 
by his absolute power can dispense with the law of nature ; 
1 6. Whether an equitable interpretation can ever be admitted 
in the law of nature ; 17. Whether the law of nature is dis- 
tinguishable from that of nations; 18. Whether the law of 
nations enjoins or forbids any thing ; 19. By what means we 
are to distinguish the law of nature from that of nations ; 
20. Certain corollaries ; and that the law of nations is both 
just, and abo mutable. 

18. These heads may give some slight notion to the reader 
of the character of the book ; as the book itself may (j,j,^,^tgy 
serve as a typical instance of that form of theology, of *uch 
of metaphysics, of ethics, of jurisprudence, which 5«SSe? 
occupies the unread and unreadable folios of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially those issuing 
from the Church of Rome, and may be styled generally the 
scholastic method. Two remarkable characteristics strike 
us in these books, which are sufficiently to be judged by 
reading their table of contents, and by taking occasional 
samples of different parts. The extremely systematic form 
they assume, and the multiplicity of divisions, render this 
practice more satisfactory than it can be in works of less regular 
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arrangement. One of these characteristics is that spirit of 
system itself; and another is their sincere desire to exhaust 
the subject by presenting it to the mind in every light, and 
by tracing aU its relations and consequences. The fertility 
of those men who, like Suarez, superior to most of the rest, 
were trained in the scholastic discipline, to which I refer the 
methods of the canonists and casuists, is sometimes surprising : 
their views are not one-sided ; they may not solve objections 
to our satisfaction, but they seldom suppress them; they 
embrace a vast compass of thought and learning ; they write 
less for the moment^ and are less under the influence of local 
and temporary prejudices, than many who have lived in better 
ages of philosophy. But, again, they have great defects; 
their distinctions confuse instead of giving light ; their systems, 
being not founded on clear principles, become embarrassed 
and incoherent ; their method is not idways sufficiently con- 
secutive ; the difficulties which they encounter are too arduous 
for them ; they labor under the multitude, and are entangled 
by the discordance of their authorities. 

19. Suarez, who discusses all these important problems of 
Quote- ^® second book with acuteness, and, for his drcum- 
tk>D8 of stances, with an independent mind, is weighed down 
Suaz«L Y)y the extent and nature of his learning. If Grotius 
quotes philosophers and poets too frequently, what can we say 
of the perpetual reference to Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, Turre- 
cremata, Yasquius, Isidore, Vincent of Beauvais or Alensis, 
not to mention the canonists and &thers, which Suarez 
employs to prove or disprove every proposition ? The syllo- 
gistic forms are unsparingly introduced. Such writers as 
Soto or Suarez held idl kinds of ornament not less unfit for 
philosophical argument than they would be for geometry. 
Nor do they ever appeal to experience or history for the 
rules of determination. Their materials are nevertheless 
abundant, consisting of texts of Scripture, sayings of the fathers 
and schoolmen, established theorems in natural theology and 
metaphysics, from which they did not find it hard to select 
premises, which, duly arranged, gave them conclusions. 

20. Suarez, after a prolix discussion, comes to the con- 
gj^ ^^ dusion, that " eternal law is the free determination 
nitionof of the will of God, ordaining a rule to be observed, 
2J^ either, first, generally by all parts of the universe 

as a means of a common good, whether immediately 
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belongiDg to it in respect of the entire universe, or at least in 
respect of the singular parts thereof; or, secondly, to be 
specially observed bj intellectual creatures in respect of theii 
free operations."^ This is not instantly perspicuous; but 
definitions of a complex nature cannot be rendered such. It 
is true, however, what the reader may think curious, that this 
crabbed piece of scholasticism is nothing else, in substance, 
than the celebrated sentence on law, which concludes the first 
book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. Whoever takes the 
pains to understand Suarez, will perceive that he asserts 
exactly that which is unrolled in the majestic eloquence of 
our countryman. 

21. By this eternal law, God is not necessarily bound. But 
this seems to be said rather for the sake of avoiding phrases 
which were conventionally rejected by the scholastic theo- 
logians, since, in effect, his theory requires the affirmative, as 
we shall soon perceive ; and he here says that the law is God 
himself {Deus ipse)^ and is immutable. This eternal law is 
not immediately known to man in this life, but either ^\n 
other laws, or through them," which he thus explains : '^ Men, 
while pilgrims here (vtcUores homines), cannot learn the 
divine will in itself, but only as much as by certain signs or 
effects is proposed to them ; and hence it is peculiar to the 
blessed in heaven, that, contemplating the divine will, they 
are ruled by it as by a direct law. The former know the 
eternal law, because they partake of it by other laws, temporal 
and positive; for, as second causes display the first, and 
creatures the Creator, so temporal laws (by which he means 
laws respective of man on earth), being streams from that 
eternal law, manifest the fountain whence they spring. Yet 
all do not arrive even at this degree of knowledge ; for all 
are not able to infer the cause from the effect. And thus, 
though all men necessarily perceive some participation of the 
eternal laws in themselves, since there is no one endowed 
with reason who 'does not in some manner acknowledge, that 
what is morally good ought to be chosen, and what is evil 
rejected, so that in this sense men have all some notion of 

* "Legem letemam esse decretam li- ringolanun spedemm cjjns, aut gpedar 

berum Tolimtatis Dei stataentifl ordinem Uter Bervuidiim a oreaturia inteUeotuali 

aeryandtun, aut geneialiter ab omBlbua bos qaoad libeias opeiatioiies earnm.'' — 

partiboB ttoiyeni in ordine ad oommiuio 0.8,96. Compare with Hooker: Of Law, 

bonum, rel Immediate Uli cooyenienfl no letiii can be said, than that h«r thronf 

ratione totius unirersi, vel aaltem lationa is the bosom of God, &o. 
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the eternal law, as St. Thomas and Hales and Augustin say ; 
yet, nevertheless, they do not all know it formally, nor are 
aware of their participation of it, so that it may be said 
the eternal law is not universally known in a direct manner. 
But some attain that knowledge, either by natural reasoning, 
or, more properly, by revelation of faith ; and hence we have 
said that it is known by some only in the inferior laws, but by 
others through the means of those laws."^ 

22. In every chapter, Suarez propounds the arguments of 
^vhether ^^octors on either side of the problem, ending with 
God to a his own determination, which is frequently a middle 
legfciator. ^ourse. On the question, Wliether natural law is of 
itself preceptive, or merely indicative of what is intrinsically 
right or wrong, or, in other words, whether God, as to this 
law, is a legislator, he holds this middle line with Aquinajs 
and most theologians (as he says) ; contending that natural 
law does not merely indicate right and wrong, but commands 
the one and prohibits the other on divine authority; though 
this will of God is not the whole ground of the moral good 
and evil wliich belongs to the obsei-vance or transgression of 
natural law, inasmuch as it presupposes a certain intrinsic 
right and wrong in the actions themselves, to which it super- 
adds the specicd obligation of a divine law. God, therefore, 
may be truly called a legislator in respect of natural law."* 

23. He next comes to a profound but impoitant inquiry, 
wheuier d^sely Connected with the last. Whether God could 
God could have permitted, by his own law, actions against 
oonmend natural rcasou. Ockham and Gerson had resolved 
wrong ao- this in the affirmative; Aquinas, the contrary way. 

°"' Suarez assents to the latter, and thus determines 
that the law is strictly immutable. It must follow, of course, 
that the pope cannot alter or dispense with the law of nature ; 
and he might have spared the fourteenth chapter, wherein he 
controverts the doctrine of Sanchez and some casuists who 
had maintained so extraordinary a prerogative.® This, how- 
ever, is rather episodical. In the fifleenth chapter, he treats 
more at length the question, Whether God can dispense 

1 lib. ii., 0. 4, § 9. illto adjungifc specUIem legto diTiiuB obU- 

« '* Uaoc Dd Tolnntu, prohibitio aul gationem.'^— C. 6, § 11. 

pnpceptio non eefc tota ratio bonitatto et * " Nulla potestas hum»na, ettamd pon- 

mailtln <^an est in obmrratlone Tel tiflcia sit, potest proprium aliquod pra»- 

tranAgrennone legto naturalto, sed sup- ceptiun legls natuxalto abrogare, n«c illud 

pouit in ipnis actubun necw-iariam quan- propria et in se miuuere, neque in ipsv 

dtuu honestateni Tel turpitudioem, ot dtopensaiv.'' — §8. 
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ydth the law of natui'e; which is not, perhaps, decided in 
denying his power to repeal it. He begins by distinguishing 
thi-ee classes of moral laws.- The first are the most general, 
such as that good is to be done rather than evil; and with 
these it is agreed that God cannot dispense. The second is 
of such as the precepts of the Decalogue, where the chief 
difficulty had arisen. Ockham, Peter d'Ailly, Gerson, and 
others, incline to say that he can dispense with all these, 
inasmuch as they are only prohibitions which he has himself 
imposed. This tenet, Suarez observes, is rejected by all 
other theologians as false and absurd. He decidedly holds 
tliat there is an intrinsic goodness or malignity in actions 
independent of the command of Grod. Scotus had been of 
opinion, that God might dispense with the commandments 
of the second table, but not those of the first. Durand seems 
to have thought the fifth commandment (our sixth) more 
dispensable than the rest, probably on account of the case 
of Abraham. But Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, with many more, 
deny absolutely the dispensability of the Decalogue in any 
part The Gordian knot about the sacrifice of Isaac is cut 
by a distinction, that God did not act here as a legislator, 
but in another capacity, as lord of life and death, so that he 
only used Abraham as an instrument for that which he might 
have done himself. The third class of moral precepts is of 
those not contained in the Decalogue ; as to which he decides 
also, that God cannot dispense with them, though he may 
change the circumstances upon which their obligation rests ; 
as when he releases a vow. 

24. The Protestant churches were not generally attentive 
to casuistical divinity, which smelt too much of the -^ « . 
opposite system. Eichhom observes, that the first cMukts: 
book of that class, published among the Lutherans, JSl""' 
was by a certain Baldwin of Wittenberg, in 1628.^ 
A few books of casuistry were published in England during 
this period, though nothing, as well as I remember, that can 
be reckoned a system, or even a treatise, of moral philosophy. 
Perkins, an eminent Calvinistic divine of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, is the first of these in point of time. His Cases of 
Conscience appeared in 1606. Of this book I can say 
nothing from personal knowledge. In the works of Bishop 
Hall several particular questions of this kind are treated, but 

i Vol. Ti. pwtl.p. 846. 
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not with much ability. His dit^tinctions are more than 
usually feeble. Thus usury is a deadly sin : but it is very 
difficult to commit it, unless we love the sin for its own sake ; 
for almost every possible case of lending money will be 
found, by his limitations of the rule, to justify the taking a 
profit for the loan.^ His casuistry about selling goods is of 
the same description : a man must take no advantage of the 
scarcity of the commodity, unless there should be just reason 
to raise the price, which he admits to be often the case in a 
scarcity. He concludes by observing, that in this, as in other 
well-ordered nations, it would be a happy thing to have a 
regulation of prices. He decides, as sdl the old casuists 
did, that a promise extorted by a robber is binding. San- 
derson was the most celebrated of the English casuists. His 
treatise De Juramenti Obligatione appeared in 1647. 

25. Though no proper treatise of moral philosophy came 
Sdden, ^o™ ^^7 English writer in this period, we have 
?taniu ^°® which must be placed in this class, strangely 
juxtoHe- as the subject has been handled by its distinguished 
braos. author. Sdlden published in 1640 his learned work, 
De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Disciplinam Ebrseorum.' 
The object of the author was to trace the opinions of the 
Jews on the law of nature and nations, or of moral obligation, 
as distinct from the Mosaic law; the former being a law 
to which they held all mankind to be bound. This theme 
had been, of course, untouched by the Greek and Roman 
philosophers, nor was much to be found upon it in modem 
writers. His purpose is therefore rather historical than 
argumentative; but he seems so generally to adopt the 
Jewish theory of natural law, that we may consider him 
the disciple of the rabbis as much as their historian. 

26. The origin of natural law was not drawn by the Jews, 

as some of the jurists imagined it ought to be, from 
theoiyof the habits and instincts of all animated beings, 
natoni « quod natura omnia animalia docuit," according to 

the definition of the Pandects. Nor did they deem, 
as many have done, the consent of mankind and common 
customs of nations to be a sufficient basis for so permanent 
and mvariable a standard. Upon the discrepancy of moral 

^ Hall's Works (edit Pratt), tdI. tIU. oommon, and is even used by Joseph Soa- 

p. 876. liger, as Vossios xnentioiis, in his treatlso 

* Jttxta for secundum^ m need hardly De Vltiis Sermonls. 
say, is bad Latin : it was, howeyer, yery 
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sentiments and practices among mankind, Selden enlarges 
in the tone which Sextus Empiricus had taught scholars, and 
which the world had learned from Montaigne. Nor did 
unassisted reason seem equal to determine moral questions, 
both from its natural feebleness, and because reason alone 
does not create an obligation, which depends wholly on the 
command of a superior.^ But God, as the ruler of the uni- 
verse, has partly implanted in our minds, partly made known 
to us by exterior revelation, his own will, \^hich is our 
law. These positions he illustrates with a superb display of 
erudition, especially Oriental, and certainly with more pro- 
lixity, and less regard to opposite reasonings, than we should 
desire. 

27. The Jewish writers concur in maintaining, that certain 
short precepts of moral duty were orally enjoined 

by Grod on the parent of mankind, and afterwards Spt? ofto« 
on the sons of Noah. Whether these were simply ^^^ 
preserved by tradition, or whether, by an innate 
moral faculty, mankind had the power of constantly dis- 
cerning them, seems to have been an unsettled point. The 
principal of these divine rules are called, for distinction, The 
Seven Precepts of the Sons of Noah. There is, however, 
some variance in the lists, as Selden has given them from 
the ancient writers. That most received consists of seven 
prohibitions ; namely, of idolatry, blasphemy, murder, adul- 
tery, theft, rebellion, and cutting a limb from a living animal. 
The last of these, the sense of which, however, is contro- 
verted, as well as the third, but no other, are indicated in the 
ninth chapter of Grenesis. 

28. Selden pours forth his unparalleled stores of erudition 
on all these subjects, and upon those which are (3h„^t„ 
suggested in the course of his explanations. These of Seidoi's 
digressions are by no means the least useftil part ^^"^ 

of his long treatise. They elucidate some obscure passages of 
Scripture. But the whole work belongs far more to theo- 
logical than to philosophical investigation ; and I have placed 
it here chiefly out of conformity to usage : for undoubtedly 
Selden, though a man of very strong reasoning faculties, 
had not greatly turned them to the principles of natural 

1 Sddffii fays, in his Table Talk, that the sense of Snares, without denying an 
he can nndentand no law of nature, but intrinsic distinction of right and wrong, 
a law of Ood. He might mean this in 

VOL. ni. 10 
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law. His reliance on the testimony of Jewish writers, many 
of them by no means ancient, for those primeyal traditions 
as to the sons of Noah, was in the character of his times ; 
but it will scarcely suit the more rigid criticism of our 
own. His book, however, is excellent for its proper pur- 
pose, that of representing Jewish opinion ; and is among the 
greatest achievements in erudition that any English writer 
has performed. 

29. The moral theories of Grotius and Hobbes are so 
orottoB and Dttuch interwoven with other parts of their philoso- 
HobbeB. phy, in the treatise De Jure Belli and in the Levia- 
than, that it would be dissecting those works too much, were 
we to separate what is merely ethical from what falls within 
the provinces of politics and jurisprudence. The whole must 
therefore be reserved for the ensuing sections of this chapter. 
Nor is there much in the writings of Bacon or of Descartes 
which falls, in the sense we have hitherto been considering it, 
under the class of moral philosophy. We may, therefore, 
proceed to another description of books, relative to the pas- 
sions and manners of mankind, rather than, in a stidct sense, 
to their duties ; though of course there will flrequently be some 
intermixtiure of subjects so intimately allied. 

30. In the year 1601, Peter Charron, a French ecclesiastic, 
ChftRon on published his treatise on Wisdom. The reputation 
^^'****™- of this work has been considerable : his countrymen 
are apt to name him with Montaigne ; and Pope has given 
him the epithet of -^^ more wise" than his predecessor, on 
account, as Warburton expresses it, of his ^ moderating every- 
where the extravagant P3nThonism of his friend." It is 
admitted that he has copied freely from the Essays of Mon- 
taigne : in feet, a very large portion of the treatise on Wis- 
dom, not less, I should conjecture, than one-fourth, is extracted 
from them with scarce any verbal alteration. It is not the 
case that he moderates the sceptical tone which he found 
there ; on the contrary, the most remarkable passages of that 
kind have been transcribed: but we must do Charron the 
justice to say, that he has retrenched the indecencies, the 
egotism, and the superfluities. Charron does not dissemble 
his debts. <' This," he says in his prefece, '^ is a collection of a 
part of my studies : the form and method are my ovm. What 
I have taken from others I have put in their words, not being 
able to say it better than they have done." In the political 
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part, he has borrowed copiously from Lipsius and Bodin ; and 
he is said to have obligations to Duvair.^ The ancients also 
must have contributed their share. It becomes, therefore, 
difficult to estimate the place of Charron as a philosopher, 
because we feel a good deal of uncertainty whether any passage 
may be his own. He appears to have been a man formed in 
the school of Montaigne, not much less bold in pursuing the 
novel opinions of others, but less fertile in original thoughts, 
so that he often falls into the conmionplaces of ethics ; with 
more reading than his model, with more disciplined habits, as 
well of arranging and distributing his subject, as of observing 
the sequence of an argument ; but, on the other hand, with fkv 
less of ingenuity in thinking, and of sprightliness of language. 

31. A winter of rather less extensive celebrity than Char« 
ron belongs full as much to the school of Montaigne, ji^i^oq^ 
though he does not so much pillage his Essays. leVi^w: 
This was La Mothe le Vayer, a man distinguished by ^^ 
his literary character in the court of Louis XIII., and 
ultimately preceptor both to the Duke of Orleans and the 
young king (Louis XIY.) himself. La Mothe was habitually 
and universally a sceptic Among several smaller works, we 
may chiefly instance his Dialogues, published many years after 
his death, under the name of Horatius Tubero. They must 
have been written in the reign of Louis XIII., and belong, there- 
fore, to the present period. In attacking every established 
doctrine, especially in religion, he goes much farther than 
Montaigne, and seems to have taken some of his metaphysi- 
cal system immediately from Sextus Empiricus. He is pro- 
fuse of quotation, especially in a dialogue entitled Le Banquet 
Sceptique, the aim of which is to show that there is no uni- 
form taste of mankind as to their choice of food. His mode 
of arguing against the moral sense is entirely that of Mon- 
taigne ; or, if there be any difference, is more full of the two 
fallacies by which that lively writer deceives himself: namely, 
the accumulating examples of things arbitrary and fanciful, 
such as modes of dress and conventional usages, with respect 
to which no one pretends that any natural law can be found ; 
and, when he comes to subjects more truly moral, the turning 
our attention solely to the external action, and not to the 
motive or principle, which, under different circumstances, may 
prompt men to opposite courses. 

1 Biogr. UnlTexseUe. 
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32. These dialogues are not unpleasing to read, and ex- 
hibit a polite though rather pedantic style, not uncommon in 
the seventeenth century. They are, however, very diffuse ; 
and the sceptical paradoxes become merely commonplace by 
repetition. One of them is more grossly indecent tiian any 
part of Montaigne. La Mothe le Yayer is not, on the whole, 
much to be admired as a philosopher : Httle appears to be his 
ovm, and still less is really good. He contributed, no ques- 
tion, as much as any one, to the irreligion, and contempt for 
morality, prevailing in that court where he was in high repu- 
tation. Some other works of this author may be classed 
under the same description. 

33. We can hardly refer Lord Bacon's Essays to the sdiool 
Baoani of Montaigne, though their title may lead us to sus- 
*^^- pect that they were in some measure suggested by 
that most popular writer. The first edition, containing ten 
essays only, and those much shorter than as we now possess 
them, appeared) as has been already mentioned, in 1597. 
They were reprinted with very little variation in 1606. But 
the enlarged work was published in 1612, and dedicated to 
Prince Henry. He calls them, in this dedication, ^^ certain 
brief notes, set down rather significantly than curiously, which 
I have called Essays. The word is late, but the thing is 
ancient ; for Seneca's Epistles to Lucilius, if you mark them 
well, are but essays, that is, dispersed meditations, though 
conveyed in the form of epistles." The resemblance, at all 
events, to Montaigne, is not greater than might be expected 
in two men equally original in genius, and entirely opposite in 
their characters and circumstances. One, by an instinctive 
felicity, catches some of the characteristics of human nature ; 
the other, by profound reflection, scrutinizes and dissects it. 
One is too negligent for the inquiring reader, the other too 
formal and sententious for one who seeks to be amused. We 
delight in one, we admire the other ; but this admiration has 
also its own delight In one we find more of the sweet tem- 
per and tranquil contemplation of Plutarch ; in the other, more 
of the practical wisdom and somewhat ambitious prospects 
of Seneca. It is characteristic of Bacon's philosophical writ- 
ings, that they have in them a spirit of movement, a per- 
petual reference to what man is to do in order to an end, 
rather than to his mere speculation upon what is. In his 
Essays, this is naturally still more prominent. They are, as 
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quaintly described in tbe titlcpage of the first edition, '' places 
(loct) of persuasion and dissuasion ; " counsels for those who 
would be great as well as wise. They are such as sprang 
from a mind ardent in two kinds of ambition, and hesitating 
whether to found a new philosophy, or to direct the vessel of 
the state. We perceive, however, that the immediate reward 
attending greatness, as is almost always the case, gave it a 
preponderance in his mind ; and hence his Essays are more 
often poHtical than moral : they deal with mankind, not in 
their general faculties or habits, but in their mutual strife ; 
their endeavors to rule others, or to avoid their rule. He is 
more cautious and more comprehensive, though not more 
acute, than Machiavel, who often becomes too dogmatic 
through the habit of referring every thing to a particular 
aspect of political societies. Nothing in the Prince or the 
discourses on Livy is superior to the Essays on Seditions, on 
Empire, on Innovations, or generally those which bear on the 
dexterous management of a people by their rulers. Both 
these writers have what to our more liberal age appears a coun- 
selling of governors for their own rather than their subjects' 
advantage ; but as this is generally represented to be the best 
means, though not, as it truly is, the real end, their advice 
tends, on the whole, to promote the substantial benefits of 
government. 

34. The transcendent strength of Bacon's mind is visible 
in the whole tenor of these Essays, unequal as they Their ex- 
must be from the very nature of such compositions, c®"®'^**- 
They are deeper and more discriminating than any earlier, 
or fidmost any later, work in the English language, fu^/of 
recondite observation, long matured and carefully siR^ed. ''^It is 
true, that we might wish for more vivacity and ease. Bacon, 
who had much wit, had little gayety ; his Essays are conse- 
quently stiff and grave, where the subject might have been 
touched with a lively hand : thus it is in those on Gardens 
and on Building. The sentences have sometimes too apoph- 
thegmatic a fona. and want of coherence ; the historical in- 
stances, though far less frequent than with Montaigne, have a 
little the look of pedantry to our eyes. But it is from this 
condensation, from this gravity, that the work derives its 
peculiar impressiveness. Few books are more quoted ; and, 
what is not always the case with such books, we may add, that 
few are more generally read. In this respect, they lead the 
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van of our prose literature : for no gentleman is ashamed of 
owning that he has not read the Elizabethan writers ; but it 
would be somewhat derogatory to a man of the slightest claim 
to polite letters, were he unacquainted with the Essays of 
Bacon. It is, indeed, little worth while to read this or any 
other book for reputation's sake ; but very few in our language 
so well repay the pains, or afford more nourishment to the 
thoughts. They might be judiciously introduced, with a small 
number more^ into a sound method of education, — one that 
should make wisdom, rather than mere knowledge, its object ; 
and might become a text-book of examination in our schools. 

35. It is rather difficult to fix upon the fittest place for 
Ptoitham'B bringing forward some books, which, though moral 
****^^ in their subject, belong to the general literature of 
the age ; and we might strip the province of polite letters 
of what have been reckoned its diief ornaments. I shall 
therefore select here such only as are more worthy of conside- 
ration for their matter than for the style in which it is 
delivered. Several that might range, more or less, under the 
denomination of moral essays, were published both in English 
and in other languages. But few of them are now read, or 
even much known by name. One, which has made a better for- 
tune than the rest, demands mention, — the Resolves of Owen 
Feltham. Of this book, the first part of which was published 
in 1627, the second not till after the middle of the century, 
it is not uncommon to meet with high praises in those modem 
writers who profess a faithful allegiance to our older litera- 
ture. For myself, I can only say that Feltham appears not 
only a labored and artificial, but a shallow writer. Among 
his many faults, none strikes me more than a want of depth, 
which his pointed and sententious manner renders more ridi- 
culous. There are certainly exceptions to this vacuity of 
original meaning in Feltham : it would be possible to fill a 
few pages with extracts not undeserving of being read, with 
thoughts just and judicious, though never deriving much 
lustre from his diction. He is one of our worst writers in 
point of style ; with little vigor, he has less elegance ; his 
English is impure to an excessive degree, and full of words 
unauthorized by any usage. Pedantry, and the novel phrases 
which Greek and Latin etymology was supposed to warrant, 
appear in most productions of this period; but Feltham 
attempted to bend the English idiom to his own afiectatious 
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The moral reflectioas of a seiious and thoughtful mind are 
generally pleasing ; and to this, perhaps, is partly owing the 
kind of popularity which the Resolves of Feltham have 
obtained ; but they may be had more agreeably and profitably 
in other books.^ 

36. A superior genius to that of Feltham is exhibited in 
the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne. This Browne's 
little book made a remarkable impression : it was ReUigo 
soon translated into several languages, and is highly ^ 
extolled by Conringius and others, who could only judge 
through these versions. Patin, though he rather slights it 
himself, tells us in one of his letters that it was very popular 
at Paris. The character which Johnson has given of the 
ReUgio Medici is well known ; and, though perhaps rather 
too favorable, appears, in general, just.' The mind of Browne 
was fertile, and, according to the current use of the word, 
ingenious ; his analogies are original, and sometimes brilliant ; 
and, as his learning is also in things out of the beaten path, 
this ^ves a peculiar and uncommon air to all his writings, 
and especially to the Religio MedicL He was, however, far 
removed from real philosophy, both by his turn of mind and 
by the nature of his erudition: he seldom reasons; his 
thoughts are desultory; sometimes he appears sceptical or 
paradoxical; but credulity, and deference to authority, prevail. 
He belonged to the dass, numerous at that time in our 
church, who halted between Popery and Protestantism ; and 
this gives him, on all such topics, an appearance of vacilla- 



1 This is ft nuidom sunpla of Fslfluun's 
style: " Of aU ol^ts of sorrow, ft dis- 
tressed Uo^ fhe most vltlAil, beoftnse it 
presents as most the flraJltj of hainftiiity. 
and cannot but most midnight the soul 
of him tliftt is ikilen. The sorrows of ft 
deposed Icing ore like the distorquementt 
of ft darted consdenee, which none can 
know but he thftt liftth lost ft crown." — 
Oent. i. 61. We find, not long alter, the 
Ibllowing preeioos phrsse : *' The nfttnre 
thftt is ortsd with the snhtieties of time 
ftnd practlee."— i. 68. In one page we 
have ebnubitau^ nested, panUa (as ft 
Terb),>^ub (fldlings). unewtain^ depraving 
(calomniating). f . 60. And we ftre to be 
disgusted with snoh Tile English, or pn>- 
penj no English, for the sske of the 
sleepy sftws of ft triTlal moralitT. Such 
deAots are not oompenssted bj the better 
and more striking Noughts we nifty oooft- 
rfonally Ug^t upon. In reading FelthAm, 



nwerthelsas, I seemed to perodve some 
r e se m blance to the tone and wfty of think* 
ing of the Turkish Spj, which is ft grestt 
eompUment to the former ; for the TuriE- 
ish Spy is neither dingreeftble nor supeiw 
fldal. The resemblance must lie in ft 
certain oontemplatiTe melancholy, rather 
serious thftn seyere, in respect to the 
world and its wftys ; and as Feltham'e 
to have a ' 



BflsolTss seem to hftVe ft chann, by the 
editions they hare gone throng and the 
good name thmr hare gained, I can only 
look for it in ttiis. 

> " The ReUgio Medid was no sooner 
published than it ezdted the attention 
of tile public by the noyelty of paiadozes, 
the dignity of sentiment, the quiek suo- 
cession of looages. the multitude of ab- 
struse allusions, the subtlety of disquisl- 



the strength of langnsge." ~ 
lifo'of Browne (in Johns 
276). 



Johnson's Works, xU 
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tion and irresoluteness, which probably represents the real 
state of his mind. His paradoxes do not seem very original ; 
nor does he arrive at them by any process of argument : they 
are more like traces of his reading casually suggesting them- 
selves, and supported by his own ingenuity. His style is not 
flowing, but vigorous ; his choice of words not elegant, and 
even approaching to barbarism as English phrase : yet there 
is an impressiveness, an air of reflection and sincerity, in 
Browne's writings, which redeem many of their faults. His 
egotism is equal to that of Montaigne ; but with this difference, 
that it is the egotisn^ of a melandioly mind, which generally 
becomes unpleasing. This melancholy temperament is cha- 
racteristic of Browne. " Let's talk of graves and worms and 
epitaphs " seems his motto. His best-written work, the Hy- 
driotaphia, is expressly an essay on sepulchral urns ; but iie 
same taste for the circumstances of mortality leavens also 
the Eeligio Medici. 

37. The thoughts of Sir Walter Raleigh on moral prudence 
Seiden^s are fcw, but precious. And some of the bright* sal- 
T*bieTaik. ^^ ^f gelden recorded in his Table Talk are of the 
same description, though the book is too miscellaneous to fall 
under any single head of classification. The editor of this 
very short and small volume, which gives, perhaps, a more 
exalted notion of Selden's natural talents than any of his 
learned writings, requests the reader to distinguish times, and, 
^ in his fancy, to carry along with him the when and the why 
many of these things were spoken." This intimation accounts 
for ^e different spirit in wluch he may seem to combat the 
follies of the prelates at one time, and of the Presbyterians or 
fanatics at another. These sayings are not always, appa- 
rently, well reported : some seem to have been misunder8t(x>d, 
and, in others, the limiting clauses to have been forgotten. 
Bu^ on the whole, they are full of vigor, radness, and a kind 
of scorn of the hidf-leamed, far less rude, but more cutting, 
than that of Scaliger. It has been said that the Table Talk 
of Selden is worth all the Ana of the Continent. In this I 
should be disposed to concur ; but they are not exactly works 
of the same class. 

38. We must now descend much lower, and could find little 
Osbom'i ^<>rt^ remembering. Osbom's Advice to his Son may 
4dTioe to be reckoned among the moral and political writings 
"***" of this period. It is not very far above mediocrity, 
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and contains a good deal that is commonplace, yet with a con- 
siderable sprii^ling of sound sense and observation. The 
style is rather apophthegmatic, though by no means more so 
than was then usual. 

39. A few books, English as well as foreign, are purposely 
deferred for the present. I am rather apprehensive j^j^^ 
that I shall be found to have overlooked some, not vaienttoe 
unworthy of notice. One, written in Latin by a ^'^' 
Grerman writer, has struck me as displaying a spirit which 
may claim for it a place among the livelier and lighter class, 
though with serious intent, of moral essays. John Valentine 
Andreas was a man above his age, and a singular contrast to 
the narrow and pedantic herd of German scholars and theo- 
logians. He regarded all things around him with a sarcastic 
but benevolent philosophy, keen in exposing the errors of 
mankind, yet only for the sake of amendmg them. It has 
been supposed by many that he invented the existence of the 
famous Bosicrucian society, not so much probably for the sake 
of mystification, as to suggest an institution so praiseworthy 
and philanthropic as he delineated for the imitation of man- 
kind. This, however, is still a debated problem in Germany.* 
But, among his numerous writings, that alone of which I know 
any thing is entitled, in the original Latin, Mythologi® Chris- 
tianas, sive Virtutum et Yitiorum Vitas Humanas Lnaginum, 
Idbri Tres (Strasburg, 1618). Herder has translated a part 
of this book in the fifth volume of his Zerstreute Blatter ; 
and it is here that I have met with it. Andreas wrote, I 
believe, solely in Latin ; and his works appear to be scarce, at 
least in England. These short apologues, which Herder has 
called Parables, are written with uncommon terseness of lan- 
guage, a happy and original vein of invention, and a philoso- 
phy looking down on common life without ostentation and 
without passion. He came, too, before Baood; but he had 
learned to scorn the disputes of the schools, and had sought 
for truth with an entire love, even at the hands of GardUui 
and Campanella. I will give a specimen, in a note, of the 
peculiar manner of Andreas ; but my translation does not per^ 
haps justice to that of Herder. The idea, it may be observed, 
is now become more trite.^ 

1 Broeker, It. 785; JUogr. UniT., art. et«h other for superiority, and the roioes 

" ▲ndrm," a alibi. of the Jttdgei weie dlTlded. The men of 

* ** The Pen and the Sword strore with learning talked much, and penuaded 
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40. The recluse philosopher, who, like Descartes in liis 
country-house near Utrecht, investigates the properties of 
quantity, or the operations of the human mind, while na- 
tions are striving for conquest, and factions for ascendency, 
hears that tumultuous uproar but as the dash of the ocean 
waves at a distance ; and it may even serve, like music that 
falls upon the poet's ear, to wake in him some new train 
of high thought, or, at the least, to confirm his love of the 
absolute and the eternal, by comparison with the imperfec- 
tion and error that beset the world. Such is the serene 
temple of philosophy, which the Roman poet has contrasted 
with the storm and the battle, with the passions of the 
great and the many, the perpetual struggle of man against 
his fellows. But if he who might dwell on this vantage- 
ground descends into the plain, and takes so near a view 
of the world's strife that he sees it as a whole very imper- 
fectly, while the parts to which he approaches are magni- 
fied beyond their proportion ; if especially he mingles with 
the combat, and shares its hopes and its perils, though in many 
respects he may know more than those who keep aloof, — 
he wiU lose something of that faculty of equal and compre- 



many : the men of anna iveie fleroe, and 
eompeUed many to join their side. Thus 
notlung oottld oe detennined : it followed 
that both were left to fight it out, and 
settle their dispute in single combat. 

"On (me dde, books rustled in the 
libraries ; on the other, ajrms rattled in 
the arsenals : men looked on in hope and 
ibar, and waited the end. 

"The Pen, consocrated to truth, was 
notorious for much falsehood ; the Sword, 
a serrant of Ood, was stained with inno- 
cent blood: both hoped for the aid of 
HeaTcn ; both found its wrath. 

" The SUte, which had need of both, 
and disliked the manners of both, would 
put on the appearance of caring for the 
weal and woe of neither. The Pen was 
weak, but quick, glib, well exerdaed, and 
TBiy bold, when cue proroked it. The 



Sword was stem, implacable, but less 
compact and subtle ; so that on both ddes 
the Tictory remained uncertain. At 
length, for the security of both, the 
oouunon weal pronounced that both in 
turn should stand by her side and bear 
with each other. For that only is a 
happy country where the Pen and the 
Sword are lUthfhl servant^ not where 
either governs by its arUtraiy will and 
passion." 

If the touches in this little pieee are 
not always clearly laid on, it may be 
ascribed as much, perhaps, to their haring 
passed through two translations, as to 
the ftult of the excellent writer. But, 
in this early age, we seldom find the 
entire neatness and felielfy which later 
times attained. 
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hensive vision in which the philosophical tamper consists. 
Snch has very fivquently, or more or less perhaps in almost 
every instance, been the fate of the writer on general politics : 
if his pen has not been solely employed with a view to the 
questions that engage attention in his own age, it has gene- 
rally been guided in a certain degree by regard to them. 

41. In the sixteenth century, we have seen that notions 
of popular rights, and of the admissibility of sov-. Abandon- 
ereign power for misconduct, were alternately mentof 
broached by the two great religious parties of ^uad 
Europe, according to the necessity in which they **»«>'*«»• 
stood for such weapons against their adversaries. Passive 
obedience was preached as a duty by the victorious : rebel- 
lion was claimed as a right by the vanquished. The history 
of France and England, and partly of other countries, was 
the clew to these politics. But, in the following period, a more 
tranquil state of public opinion, and a firmer hand upon the 
reins of power, put an end to such books as those of Lan- 
guet, Buchanan, Rose, and Mariana. The last of these, by 
the vindication of tyrannicide, in his treatise De Rege, contri- 
buted to bring about a re-action in political literature. The 
Jesuits in France, whom Henry IV. was inclined to favor, 
publicly condemned the doctrine of Mariana in 1 606. A Book 
by Becanus, and another by Suarez, justifying regicide, were 
condenmed by the Parliament of Paris in 1612.* The assas- 
sination, indeed, of Henry IV., committed by one, not perhaps, 
metaphysically speaking, sane, but whose aberration of intel- 
lect had evidently been either brought on or nourished by the 
pernicious theories of that school, created such an abhorrence 
of the doctrine, that neither the Jesuits nor others ventured 
afterwards to teach it. Those also who magnified, bs far as 
circumstances would permit, the alleged supremacy of the see 
of Rome over temporal princes, were little inclined to set up, 
like Mariana, a popular sovereignty, a right of the multitude 
not emanating from the church, and to which the church 
itself might one day be under the necessity of submitting. 
This became, therefore, a period favorable to the theories of 
absolute power ; not so much shown by means of their posi- 
tive assertion through the press, as by the silence of the 
press, comparatively speaking, on all political theories what- 
ever. 

1 Menray, Hist, de la Mire et du FBi. 
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42. The political writings of this part of the seventeenth 

century assumed, in consequence, more of an his- 
litantun torical, or, as we might say, a statistical character. 
JjJ^JJ^ Learning was employed in systematical analyses of 

ancient or modem forms of government, in disserta- 
tions explanatory of institutions, in copious and exact state- 
ments of the true, rather than arguments upon the right or 
the expedient. Some of the very numerous works of Her- 
man Ck)nringius, a professor at Helmstadt, seem to fall within 
this description. But none are better known than a collec- 
tion, made by the Elzevirs, at different times near the middle 
of this century, containing accounts, chiefly published before, 
of the political constitutions of European commonwealths. 
This collection, which is in volumes of the smallest size, may 
be called for distinction the Elzevir Republics. It is very 
useful in respect of the knowledge of facts it imparts, but 
rarely contiuns any thing of a philosophical nature. Statistical 
descriptions of countries are much allied to these last : some, 
indeed, are included in the Elzevir series. They were as yet 
not frequent ; but I might have mentioned, while upon the 
sixteenth century, one of the earliest, — the Description of 
the Low Ck)untries by Ludovico Guicciardini, brother of the 
historian. 

43. Those, however, were not entirely wanting who took a 
Beiienden, niore philosophical view of the social relations of 
De stain, mankind. Among these, a very respectable place 
should be assigned to a Scotsman, by name Bellenden, whose 
treatise De Statu, in three books, is dedicated to Prince 
Charles in 1615. The first of these books is entitled De Statu 
Prisci Orbis in Religione, Re Politica et Literis ; the second, 
Ciceronis Princeps, sive de Statu Principis et Imperii ; the 
third, Gceronis Consul, Senator, Senatusque Romanus, sive 
de Statu Reipublicas et Urbis Imperantis Orbi. The first two 
books are, in a general sense, political ; the last relates en- 
tirely to the Roman polity, but builds much political precept 
on this. Bellenden seems to have taken a more comprehen- 
sive view of history in his first book, and to have reflected 
more philosophically on it, than perhaps any one had done 
before ; at least, I do not remember any work of so early an age 
which reminds me so much of Vico and the Grandeur et De- 
cadence of Montesquieu. We can hardly make an exception 
for Bodiu, because the Scot is so much more regularly histori- 
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cal, and so much more concise. The first book contains little 
more than forty pages. Bellenden's learning is considerable, 
and without that pedantry of quotation which makes most 
books of the age intolerable. The latter parts have less ori- 
ginality and reach of thought. This book was reprinted, as 
is well known, in 1787 ; but the celebrated preface of the 
editor has had the effect of eclipsing the original author. Parr 
was constantly read and talked of; Bellenden, never. 

44. The Politics of Campanella are warped by a desire to 
please the court of Rome, which he recommends as cunpanei- 
fit to enjoy an universal monarchy, at least by su- **'■ PoBti«- 
preme control; and observes, with some acuteness, that no 
prince had been able to obtain an universal ascendant over 
Christendom, because the presiding vigilance of the holy see 
has regulated their mutual contentions, exalting one and de- 
pressing another, as seemed expedient for the good of religion.^ 
This book is pregnant with deep reflection on history : it is 
enriched, perhaps, by the study of Bodin, but is much more 
concise. In one of the Dialogues of La Mothe le Vayer, we 
find the fallacy of some general maxims in politics La Mothe 
drawn from a partial induction well exposed, by i«Vayer. 
showing the instances where they have wholly failed. Though 
he pays high compliments to Louis XTTL and to Richelieu, he 
speaks freely enough, in his sceptical way, of the general 
advantages of monarchy. 

45. Gabriel Naude, a man of extensive learning, acute 
understanding, and many good qualities, but rather jy^^^j^,, 
lax in religious and moral principle, excited some coups 
attention by a very small volume, entitled Consid6ra- *'***** 
tions sur les Coups d'£tat, which he wrote while young, at 
Rome, in the service of the Cardinal de Bagne. In this, he 
maintains the bold contempt of justice and humanity in politi- 
cal emergencies which had brought disgrace on the ^ Prince '* 
of Machiavel ; blaming those who, in his own country, had 
abandoned the defence of the St. Bartholomew Massacre. 
The book is in general heavy, and not well written; but, 
coming from a man of cool head, clear judgment, and con- 
siderable historical knowledge, it contains some remarks not 
unworthy of notice. 

1 " NuUui hacteniu ChrlstlsnaB priucepfl papa pneeat fills, et dtelpat erigltque Ulo- 
monarchiam snper cuDctos GhriBtiaDOfl mm oonatUB proat reUgioiii ezpedit '*— 
popnioa Ahi conflerrare potuit Qaoniam o. 8. 
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46. Tlie ancient philosophers, the civil lawyers, and by for 
Patriaichai ^^® majority of later writers, had derived the origin 
theory of of government from some agreement of the commu- 
goTemment ^.^^ Bodin, explicitly rejecting this hypothesis, 
referred it to violent usurpation. But in England, about the 
beginning of the reign of James, a different theory gained 
ground with the church : it was assumed, for it did not admit 
of proof, that a patiiarchal authority had been transferred by 
primogeniture to the heir-general of the human race ; so that 
kingdoms were but enlarged families; and an indefeasible right 
of monarchy was attached to their natural chief, which, in 
consequence of the impossibility of discovering him, devolved 
upon the representative of the first sovereign who could be 
historically proved to have reigned over any nation. This 
had not, perhaps, hitherto been maintained at length in any 
published book, but will be found to have been taken for 
granted in more than one. It was, of course, in favor with 
James I., who had a very strong hereditary title ; and it might 
seem to be countenanced by the fact of Highland and Irish 
clanship, which does really affect to rest on a patriarchal 
basis. 

47. This theory as to the origin of political society, or one 
Refbted by akin to it, appears to have been espoused by some 
Suam. Qjj ^j^g Continent. Suarez, in the second book of 
his great work on law, observes, in a remarkable passage, 
that certain canonists hold civil magistracy to have been con- 
ferred by God on some prince, an& to remain always in his 
heirs by succession ; but ^' that such an opinion has neither 
authority nor foundation. For this power, by its very nature, 
belongs to no one man, but to a multitude of men. This is a 
certain conclusion, being common to all our authorities, as we 
find by St. Thomas, by the civil laws, and by the great canon- 
ists and casuists ; all of whom agree that the prince has that 
power of law-giving which the people have given him. And 
the reason is evident, since all men are bom equal, and con- 
sequently no one has a political jurisdiction over another, nor 
any dominion ; nor can we give iany reason from the nature 
of the thing why one man should govern another rather than 
the contrary. It is true that one might allege the primacy 
which Adam at his creation necessarily possessed, and hence 
deduce his government over all men, and suppose that to be 
derived by some one, either through primogenitary descent, 
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or through the special appointment of Adam himself. Thus 
Chrysostom has said, that the descent of all men from Adam 
signifies their subordination to one sovereign. But in fact we 
could only infer from the creation and natural origin of man- 
kind that Adam possessed a domestic or patriarchal (acono^ 
micam), not a political, authority ; for he had power over his 
wife, and afterwards a paternal power over his sons till they 
were emancipated ; and he might even, in course of time, have 
servants and a complete family, and that power in respect of 
them which is called patriarchal. But after families began to 
be multiplied, and single men who were heads of families 
to be separated, they had each the same power with respect to 
their own families. Nor did political power begin to exist 
till many families began to be collected into one entire com- 
munity. Hence, as that community did not begin by Adam's 
creation, nor by any will of his, but by that of all who formed 
it, we cannot properly say that Adam had naturally a political 
headship in such a society; for there are no principles of 
reason from which this could be inferred, since, by the law 
of nature, it is no right of the progenitor to be even king of his 
own posterity. And, if this cannot be proved bv the princi- 
ples of natural law, we have no ground for assertmg that Grod 
has given such a power by a special gift or providence, inas- 
much as we have no revelation or Scripture testimony to the 
purpose."^ So dear, brief, and dispassionate a refutation 
might have caused our English divines, who became very 
fond of this patriarchal theory, to blush before the Jesuit of 
Granada. 

48. Suarez maintains it to be of the essence of a law, that 
it be enacted for the public good. An unjust law 
is no law, and does not bind the conscience.* In ^Ul^"**** 
this he breathes the spirit of Mariana ; but he 
shuns some of his b(dder assertions. He denies the right 
of rising in arms against a tyrant, unless he is an usurper ; 
and though he is strongly for preserving the concession made 
by the kings of Spain to their people, that no taxes shall be 
levied without the consent of the Cortes, does not agree with 
those who lay it down as a general rule, that no prince can 
impose taxes on his people by his ovm will.^ Suarez asserts 
the direct power of the church over heretical princes, but 

i Ub. U. c. 2, $ 8. > Iib.i. e. 7; and lib. UI. o. 22. • Ub. r, e. 17. 
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denies it as to infidels.^ In this last point, as has been 
seen, he follows the most respectable authorities of his na- 
tion. 

49. Bajle has taken notice of a systematic treatise on 
Politics by John Althusius, a native of Germany. Of this, 
I have only seen an edition published at Groningen in 1615, 
and dedicated to the States of West Friesland. It seems, 
however, from the article in Bayle, that there was one printed 
at Herbom in 1603. Several Grerman writers inveigh against 
this work as full of seditious principles, inimical to every 
government. It is a political system, taken chiefly from pre- 
• ceding authors, and very freely from Bodin ; with great 
learning, but not very profitable to read. The ephori^ as 
he calls them, by which he mea^ the estates of a kingdom, 
have the right to resist a tyrant. But this right he denies to 
the private citizen. His chapter on this subject is written 
more in the tone of the sixteenth than of the seventeenth 
century, which indeed had scarcely commenced.' He an- 
swers in it Albericus Gentilis, Barday, and others who had 
contended for passive obedience ; not failing to draw support 
from the canonists and civilians whom he quotes. But the 
strongest passage is in his dedication to the States of Fries- 
land. Here he declares his principle, that the supreme power 
or sovereignty (Jvs tnajestcUis) does not reside in the chief 
magistrate, but in the people themselves, and that no other 
is proprietor or usufructuary of it ; the magistrate being the 
administrator of this supreme power, but* not its owner, nor 
entitled to use it for his benefit. And these rights of sove- 
reignty are so much confined to the whole community, that 
they can no more alienate them to another, whether they wiU 
or not, than a man can transfer his own life.' 

50. Few, even among the Calvinists, whose form of gov- 
ernment was in some cases republican, would, in the seven- 
teenth century, have approved this strong language of 
Althusius. But one of their noted theologians, Parous, 
incurred the censure of the University of Oxford, in 1623, for 
some passages in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, whi<£ seemed to impugn their orthodox tenet of un- 

1 Lib. U!. 0. 10. agnoioo. Proprietulum tuo et nsofttio- 

* Osp. 88. " De tymmlde et tjaa re- tuariom miOeetatis naUmn eliam qnam 
medUs.'' populam nniTenum in corpus unum 

• M AdmlnlBtmtoraiii, proonxstorem, gn- symbioticum ex pluribaa minoribof oon- 
berpatowm Jaxliim m^Jeetatls, prlnoipem eooiattonibus coiuociatum," kc. 
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limited submission. He merely holds, that subjects, when not 
private men, but inferior magistrates, may defend themselyes, 
and the state, and the true religion, even by arms against the 
sovereign, under certain conditions ; because these superior 
magistrates are themselves responsible to the laws of God 
and of the state.^ It was, in truth, impossible to deny 
the right of resistance in such cases without "• branding the 
unsmirched brow" of Protestantism itself; for by what 
other means had the reformed religion been made to flour- 
ish in Holland and Geneva, or in Scotland ? But in Eng- 
land, where it had been planted under a more auspicious star, 
there was httle occasion to seek this vindication of the Pro- 
testant Church, which had not, in the legal phrase, come in by 
disseizin of the state, but had united with the state to turn out 
of doors its predecessor. That some of the Anglican refu- 
gees under Mary were ripe enough for resistance, or even 
regicide, has been seen in another place by an extract from 
one of their most distinguished prelates. 

51. Bacon ought to appear as a prominent name in political 
philosophy, if we had never met with it in any other. 
But we have anticipated much of his praise on this 
score ; and it is sufficient to repeat generally, that, on such 
subjects, he is the most sagacious of mankind. It would be 
almost ridiculous to descend from Bacon, even when his giant 
shadow does but pass over our scene, to the feebler class of 
political moralists, such as Saavedra, author of Idea di un 
Principe Politico, a wretched effort of Spain in her degenera- 
cy ; but an Italian writer must not be neglected, from the 
remarkable circumstance, that he is esteemed one of the first 
who have treated the science of political economy, pouttcai 
It must, however, be understood, tiiiat, besides what •eonomy. 
may be found on the subject in the ancients, many valuable 
observations which must be referred to political economy 
occur in Bodin ; that the Italians had, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a few tracts on coinage ; that Botero touches some points 
of the science ; and that in England there were, during the 

1 «( Sabdlti non priv»tl, nd In magit- phemlas Ipsot rel sabdltos alkM Tult 

tntn inftriorl oonstituti, adTeisiu rape- oogere ; 8. Cum ipds atrox infbrtur in- 

xionm magiitaitam le et mnpublkam Juri*; 4. Si aiiter inoolumes finimiis Tlta 

et «w«liwrt«in ma ymm raligioiMm etiam et ooofldeatia eaae non poorint ; 6. Ne 

annis defendeie Jnre posrant, his poritia pnetaztn religlonia ant Jnatltin ana qn»- 

oondtdonlbna : 1. Cnm superior magia- nnt; 6. Serrata aemper e7rceMe<(l et mo- 

tntna d^Renexat in tyrannnm ; 2. Ant df-wmine inonlpatn tutetaB Jnzta legw." 

•d manitetam klololatiiam atque blaa- p.„p«| ^ Bpisrad Roman., coL ^ST 

VOL. m. 11 
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same ^e, pamphlets on public wealth, especiallj one entitled 
A Brief Conceit of English Policy.^ 

52. The author to whom we allude is Antonio Serra, a 

native of Cosenza, whose short treatise on the 
themMins causes wMch maj render gold and silver abundant 
of obtain- |q countries that have no mines is dedicated to the 
^thovS^ Count de Lemos,^'£rom the prison of Vicaria, this 
mines. ^j^^i^ ^y ^f j^jy^ 1618." It has hence been 
inferred, but without a shadow of proof, that Serra had been 
engaged in the conspiracy of his fellow-citizen Campanella, 
fourteen jears before. Tlie dedication is in a tone of great 
flattery, but has no allusion to the cause of his imprisonment, 
which might have been any other. He proposes, in hb preface, 
not to discuss political government in general, of which he 
thinks that the ancients have treated sufficiently, if we well 
understood their works ; and still less to speak of justice and 
injustice, the civil law being enough for this ; but merely what 
are the causes that render a country destitute of mines abun- 
dant in gold and silver, which no one has ever considered, 
though some have taken narrow views, and fancied that a low 
rate of exchange is the sole means of enriching a country. 

53. In the first part of this treatise, Serra divides the 
EOs (AtiMs causes of wealth, that is, of abundance of money, 
of wvaifch. into general and particular accidents {accidenti cam- 
muni e proprf): meaning, by the former, circumstances which 
may exist m any country ; by the latter, such as are peculiar 
to some. The common accidents are four, — abundance of 
manufactures, character of the inhabitants, extent of com- 
merce, and wisdom of government The peculiar are, chiefly, 
the fertility of the soil, and convenience of geographical posi- 
tion. Serra prefers manufactures to agriculture : one of his 
reasons is their indefinite capacity of multiplication ; for no 
man, whose land is fully cultivated by sowing a hundred bush- 
els of wheat, can sow with profit a hundred and fifty ; but, in 
manufactures, he may not only double the produce, but do this 
a hundred times over, and that with less proportion of ex- 
pense. Though this is now evident, it is perhaps what had 
not been much remarked before. 

^ TUibeanffaelnitlatoofW. 8.^2Wtaiah eiunsteBOoi vuMoeMoy to BMotkn, oui- 

■OBW taATo Idlotioally taken ftir William not produce the mannanrtpt aatboii^ on 

Shakiipeare. I taaire boom veaaon to be- which this opinion if Ibnnded. It haa 

Hen that ttiere was an edition oonaldenbly been reprinted more than <Hioa, If I mia> 

earlier than that of 1684, but, from dr- take not, in modam times. 
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'54. Venice, according to Serra, held the first place as a 
commercial citj, not only in Italy, but in Europe ; wb pniw 
"for experience demonstrates that all the merchan* o'Vtnio*. 



dises which oome from Asia to Europe pass through Venice, 
and thenoe are distributed to other parts." But, as this must 
evidently exclude ail the traffic by the Cape of Good Hope, 
we can only understand Serra to mean the trade with the 
Levant. It is, however, worthy of observation, that we are 
apt to fall into a vulgar error in supposing that Venice was 
crushed, or even materially affected, as a conunerdal city, by 
the discoveries of the Portuguese.^ She was, in fact, more 
opulent, as her buildings of themselves may prove, in the 
sixteenth century, than in any preceding age. The French 
trade from Marseilles to the Levant, which began later to 
flourish, was what impoverished Venice, rather than that of 
Portugal with the East Indies. This republic was the per- 
petual theme of admiration with the Italians. Serra com- 
pares Naples with Venice : one, he says, exports grain to a 
vast amount, the other imports its whole subsistence : money 
is valued higher at Naples, so that there is a profit in bringing 
it in, — its export is forbidden ; at Venice it is free : at Naples 
the public revenues are expended in the kingdom ; at Venice 
they are principally hoarded. Yet Naples is poor, and Venice 
rich. Such is the eiTcct of her commerce and of the wisdom 
of her government, which is always uniform ; while in king- 
doms, and far more in viceroyalties, the system changes with 
the persons. In Venice the method of choosing magistrates 
is in such perfection, that no one can come in by corruption 
or &vor, nor can any one rise to high offices who has not been 
tried in the lower. 

55. All causes of wealth, except those he has enumerated, 
Serra holds to be subaltern or temporary : thus the low rate 
of exchange is subject to the common accidents of commerce. 

1 rP«riiap8 it li too moob to laj, that yean after the Toyage of Vaaeo dl Gama. 

Venloe was not mateitally afSacted by the One of tiie senatoxs recommended his eol- 

PortDffaeee oommaroe with India; when, leagnes to employ thdr money in indu- 

thon^ stie became poeitiTely richer in cing the Saltan of Egypt to obstmct the 

the fdzteenth century than Mlbre. lier voyages of the Portuguese to Calicut, so 

progrees would haTe been more rapid liad that the state might posaeas again the 

the monopoly of the splce-trade remained whole commerce in spices : " II che h stato 

' ' hands. ' " "* - - • ..... ^ .. 



in her hands. A remartcable proof of dn qua gran parte della rlechesn nostea, 
the apprehensions which the disooTezy e n non poter plil ISurlo, fra brers dOTri 
of the passage by the Cape excited at esser caglone della nostra porertdi e della 



Porto, author of the noTel on Romeo and 1882, toI. H. p. 476. —1817.] 
Juliet, written so early as loQ9, just ten 
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It seems, however, to have been a theory of superficial 
Low x»te of reasoners on public wealth, that it depended on the 
exchange exchanges far more than is really the case; and, 
ttai to ' in the second part of this treatise, Serra opposes a 
wealth. particular writer, named De Santis, who had ac^ 
counted in this way alone for abundance of money in a state. 
Serra thinks, that to reduce the weight of coin may sometimes 
be an allowable expedient, and better than to raise its denomi- 
nation. The difference seems not very important. The coin 
of Naples was exhausted by the revenues of absentee proprie- 
tors, which some had proposed to withhold, — a measure to 
which Serra justly objects. This book has been reprinted at 
Milan in the collection of Italian economists, and, as it antici- 
pates the principles of what has been called the mercantile 
theory, deserves some attention in following the progress of 
opinion. The once celebrated treatise of Mun — England's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade — was written before 1640 ; but, 
not being published till afler the Restoration, we may post- 
}K)ne it to the next period. 

56. Last in time among political philosophers before the 
Hobbes : i^ddle of the centuiy, we find the greatest and most 
hb poiitt- famous, Thomas Hobbes. His treatise De Give was 
cai woriM. p,^^^ ^ 2542 for his private friends. It obtained, 
however, a considerable circulation, and excited some ani- 
madversion. In 1647, he published it at Amsterdam, with 
notes to vindicate and explain what had been censured. In 
1650, an English treatise, with the Latin title, De Corpore 
Politico, appeared ; and, in 1651, the complete system of his 
philosophy was given to the world in the Leviathan. These 
three works bear somewhat the same relation to one another 
that the Advancement of Learning does to the treatise De 
Augmentis Scientiarum : they are in effect the same ; the 
same order of subjects, the same arguments, and, in most 
places, either the same words, or such variations as occurred 
to the second thoughts of the writer ; but much is more copi- 
ously illustrated and more clearly put in the latter than in the 
former ; while much also, from whatever cause, is withdrawn, 
or considerably modified. Whether the Leviathan is to be 
reckoned so exclusively his last thoughts that we should pre- 
sume him to have retracted the passages that do not appear 
in it, is what every one must determine for himself. I shall 
endeavor to present a comparative analysis of the thi-ee trea- 
tises, with some preference to the last. 
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57. Thoee, he begins by observing, who have hitherto writ- 
ten upon civil policy, have assumed that man is an ^x^j^aia 
animal framed for society ; as if nothing else were bis three 
required for the institution of commonwealths than ^^^ 
that men should agree upon some terms of compact wliich 
they caU laws. But this is entu^ly felse. That men do 
naturally seek each other's society, he admits, by a note in the 
published edition of De Give ; but political societies are not 
mere meetings of men, but unions founded on the faith of 
covenants. Nor does the desire of men for society imply that 
they are fit for it : many may desire it who will not readily 
submit to its necessary conditions.^ This he left out in the 
two other treatises ; tlunking it, perhaps, too great a concession 
to admit any desire of society in man. 

58. Nature has made little odds among men of mature 
age as to strength or knowledge. No reason, therefore, can 
be given why one should, by any intrinsic superiority, command 
others, or possess more than they. But there is a great 
difference in their passions : some through vainglory seeking 
pre-eminence over their fellows ; some willing to allow equality, 
but not to lose what they know to be good for themselves. 
And this contest can only be decided by battle showing which 
is the stronger. 

59. All men desire to obtain good and to avoid evil, espe- 
cially death. Hence they have a natural right to preserve 
their own lives and limbs, and to use all means necessary for 
this end. Every man is judge for himself of the necessity of 
the means, and the greatness of the danger. And hence he 
has a right by nature to all things, to do what he wills to 
others, to possess and enjoy all he can; for he is the only 
judge whether they tend or not to his preservation. But 
every other man has the same right. Hence there can be no 
injury towards another in a state of nature. Not that in such 
a state a man may not sin against God, or transgress the laws 
of nature;" but injury, which is doing any thing without 
right, implies human laws that limit right. 



1 '* Societatee antem civfles non rant Detim, ant Icgee nattiralet violare impoA- 

" ' " homines 

r ,^ „ mas, qnales in stata 

Alia ree est appetere, alia esse capaoem. natnrali niUl» rant.'' — De Give, c. 1. 



meri congreBsun, aed fiedera. quibns £&• sibile sit. Nam ipjnstitia erga ho 
cieudis fides et pacta neceasarla sunt. . . . suppontt l^es hnmanas, qoales in stata 



Appotunt enim illi qiil tamen oonditiones This he 1^ out in the later treatises. He 

MHiaas, fine qnibus societas esse non potest, says afterward (sect. 28), '* Omne damn am 

acc'lpere per snperbiam non dlgnantnr." homini illatnm legis natnralis Tiolatio 

* *" Non quod in tali stata peocare in atque in Deum ii\)azia est/' 
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60. Thus the state of man in natural liberty is a state of 
war, — a war of every man against every man, wherein the 
notions of right and wrong, justice and injustice, have no 
place. Irresistible might gives of itself right, which is no- 
thing but the physical liberty of using our power as we will 
for our own preservation and what we deem conducive to it. 
But as, through the equality of natural powers, no man pos- 
sesses this irresistible superiority, this state of universal war 
is contrary to his own good, which he necessarily must desire. 
Hence his reason dictates that he should seek peace as far as 
he can, and strengthen himself by all the helps of war against 
those with whom he cannot have peace. This, then, is the first 
fundamental law of nature ; for a law of nature is nothing 
else than a rule or precept found out by reason for the avoid- 
ing what may be destructive to our life. 

61. From this primary rule another follows, — that a man 
should be willing, when others are so too, as far forth as for 
peace and defence of himself he shall think it necessary, to 
lay down his right to all things, and to be contented wiUi so 
much liberty against other men as he would allow to other 
men against himself. This may be done by renouncing his 
right to any thing, which leaves it open to all, or by transfer- 
ring it specially to another. Some rights, indeed, as those to 
his life and limbs, are inalienable ; and no man lays do¥m the 
right of resisting those who attack them. But, in general, ho 
is bound not to hinder those to whom he has granted or aban- 
doned his own right from availing themselves of it : and such 
hinderance is injustice or injury ; that is, it is sine jure^ his 
jus being already gone. Such injury may be compared to 
absurdity in argument, being in contradiction to what he has 
already done, as an absurd proposition is in c(mtradiction to 
what the speaker has already allowed. 

62. The next law of nature, according to Hobbes, is that 
men should fulfil their covenants. What contracts and cove- 
nants are, he explains in the usual manner. None can 
covenant with God, unless by special revelation: therefore 
vows are not binding, nor do oaths add any thing to the 
swearer's obligation. But covenants entered into by fear, 
he holds to be binding in a state of nature, though they may 
be annulled by the law. That the observance of justice, that 
is, of our covenants, is never against reason, Hobbes labors 
to prove ; for, if ever its violation may have turned out suc- 
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cessful, this, being contraiy to probable expectation, ought not 
to influence us. ''That which gives to human actions the 
relish of justice is a certain nobleness or gallantness of cou- 
rage rarely found ; by which a man scorns to be beholden for 
the contentment of Iris life to fraud, or breach of promise." ^ 
A short gleam of something above the creeping selfishness g£ 
his ordinary morality ! 

63. He then enumerates many other laws of nature, such 
as gratitude, complaisance, equity, all subordinate to the main 
one of preserving peace by the limitation of the natural right, 
as he supposes, to usurp idl. These laws are immutable and 
eternal : the science of them is the only true science of moral 
philosophy ; for that is nothing but the science of what is 
good and evil in the conversation and society of mankind. In 
a state of nature, private appetite is the measure of good and 
evil. But all men agree that peace is good ; and therefoi-e 
the means of peace, which are the moral virtues or laws of 
nature, are good also, and their contraries eviL These laws 
of nature are not properly called such, but conclusions of 
reason as to what should be done or abstained from ; they 
are but theorems concerning what conduces to conservation 
and defence ; whereas law is strictly the word of him that'by 
right has command over others. But, so far as these are 
enacted by Grod in Scripture, they are truly laws. 

64. These laws of nature, being contraiy to our natural 
passions, are but words of no strength to secure any one 
without a controlling power. For, till such a power is erected, 
every man will rely on his own force and skill. Nor will the 
conjunction of a few men or families be sufficient for security ; 
nor that of a great multitude, guided by their own particular 
judgments and appetites. For if we could suppose a great 
multitude of men to consent in the observation of justice and 
other laws of nature, without a common power to keep them 
all in awe, we might as well suppose all mankind to do the 
same ; and then there neither would be, nor need to be, any 
civil government or commonwealth at all, because there would 
be peace without subjection.' Hence it becomes necessary 
to confer all their power on one man, or assembly of men, to 
bear their person or represent them ; so that every one shall 
own himseU* author of what shall be done by such representa* 
tive. It is a covenant of each with each, that he will be 

1 Leriafhaa, e. Ifi. > Id., e. 17. 
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governed in such a manner, if the other will agree to the 
same. This is the generation of the great Leviathan, or 
mortal God, to whom, under the immorteJ God, we owe our 
peace and defence. In him consists the essence of the com- 
monwealth, which is one person; of whose acts a great 
multitude, hj mutual covenant, have made themselves the 
authors. 

65. This person (including, of course, an assembly as well 
as an individual) is the sovereign, and possesses sovereign 
power ; and such power may spring from agreement or from 
force. A commonwealth, hj agreement or institution, is when 
a multitude do agree and covenant, one with another, that 
whatever the major part shall agree to represent them shall 
be the representative of them all. After this has been done, 
the subjects cannot change their government without its con- 
sent ; being bound by mutual covenant to own its actions. If 
any one man should dissent, the rest would break their cove- 
nant with him. But there is no covenant with the sovereign. 
He cannot have covenanted with the whole multitude as one 
party, because it has no collective existence till the common- 
wealth is formed ; nor with each man separately, because the 
acts of the sovereign are no longer his sole acts, but those of 
the society, including him who would complain of the breach. 
Nor can the sovereign act unjustly towards a subject ; for he 
who acts by another's authority cannot be guilty of injustice 
towards him: he may, it is true, conmiit iniquity, that is, 
violate the laws of God and nature, but not injury. 

66. The sovereign is necessarily judge of all proper means 
of defence, of what doctrines shall be taught, of aU disputes 
and complaints, of rewards and punishments, of war and peace 
with neighboring commonwealths, and even of what shall be 
held by each subject in property. Property, he admits in one 
place, existed in families before the institution of civil society; 
but between different families there was no meum and tuum. 
These are by the law and conunand of the sovereign ; and 
hence, though every subject may have a right of property 
against his fellow, he can have none against the sovereign. 
These rights are incommunicable, and inseparable from the 
sovereign power : there are others of minor importance, which 
he may alienate ; but, if any one of the former is taken away 
from him, he ceases to be truly sovereign. 

67. The sovereign power cannot be limited nor divided* 
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HeDce tl ere can be but three simple forms of commonwealth, 
— monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. The first he great- 
ly prefers. The king has no private interest apart fix)m the 
people, whose wealth, honor, security from enemies, internal 
tranquillity, are evidently for his own good. But, in the other 
forms, each man may have a private advantage to seek. In 
popular assemblies, there is always an aristocracy of orators, 
interrupted sometimes by the temporary monarchy of one 
orator. And though a king may deprive a man of all he 
possesses to enrich a flatterer or favorite, so may also a demo- 
cratic assembly, where there may be as many Neroes as 
orators, each with the whole power of the people he gov- 
erns. And these orators are usually more powerful to hurt 
others than to save them. A king may receive counsel of 
whom he will ; an assembly, from those only who have a right 
to belong to it ; nor can their counsel be secret. They are 
also more inconstant both from passion and from their num- 
bers ; the absence of a few often undoing all that had been 
done before. A king cannot disagree with himself; but an 
assembly may do so, even to producing civil war. 

68. An elective or limited king is not the sovereign, but 
the sovereign's minister ; nor can there be a perfect form of 
government where the present ruler has not power to dispose 
of the succession. His power, therefore, is wholly without 
bounds; and correlative must be the people's obligation to 
obey. Unquestionably there are risks of mischie& and 
inconveniences attending a monarchy: but these are less 
than in the other forms ; and the worst of them is not 
comparable to those of ci^ war, or the anarchy of a state 
of nature, to which the dissolution of the commonwealth 
would reduce us. 

69. In the exercise of government, the sovereign is to be 
guided by one maxim, which contains all his duty: Solus 
poptUi fuprema lex. And in this is to be reckoned not only 
the conservation of life, but all that renders it happy. For 
this is the end for which men entered into civil society, that 
they might enjoy as much happiness as human nature can 
attain. It would be therefore a violation of the law of na- 
ture, and of the trust reposed in them, if sovereigns did not 
study, as far as by their power it may be, that their subjects 
should be furnished with every thing necessary, not for life 
alone, but for the delights of life. And even those who have 
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acquired empire by conquest must desire to have men fit to 
serve them, and should, in consistency with their own aims, 
endeavor to provide what will increase their strength and 
courage. Taxes, in the opinion of Ilobbes, should be laid 
equally, and rather on expenditure than on revenue: the 
prince should promote agriculture, fisheries, and commerce, 
and, in general, whatever makes men happy and prosperous. 
Many just reflections on the art of government are uttered by 
Hobbes, especially as to the inexpediency of interfering too 
much with personal liberty. No man, he observes in another 
place, is so far free as to be exempted from the sovereign 
power ; but, if liberty consists in the paucity of restraining 
laws, he sees not why this may not be had in monarchy as 
well as in a popular government. The dream of so many 
political writers, a wise and just despotism, is pictured by 
Hobbes as the perfection of political society. 

70. But most of all is the sovereign to be free from any 
limitation by the power of the priesthood. This is chiefly to be 
dreaded, that he should conmiand any thing under the penalty 
of death, and the clergy forbid it under the penalty of dam- 
nation. The pretensions of -the see of Rome, of some bishops 
at home, and those of even the lowest citizens, to judge for 
themselves and determine upon public religion, are dangerous 
to the state, and the frequent cause of wars. The sovereign, 
therefore, is alone to judge whether religions are safely to be 
admitted or not. And it may be urged, that princes are 
bound to cause such doctrine as they think conducive to their 
subjects' salvation to be taught, forbidding every other, and 
that they cannot do otherwise in conscience. This, however, he 
does not absolutely determine. But he is clearly of opinion, 
that, though it is not the case where the prince is infideV the 
head of the state, in a Christian commonwealth, is head also 
of the church ; that he, rather than any ecclesiastics, is the 
judge of doctrines ; that a church is the same as a common- 
wealth under the same sovereign, the component members 
of each being precisely the same. This is not very fiur 
removed from the doctrine of Hooker, and still less from 
the practice of Henry VHI. 

1 ^' LmpenntibaB autem non ChzlBtluiIa bus rerOf hoc est. In iifl qon pertinent ad 

Jn temponUlbus qnldem omnibus eandem modnm oolendi Dd sequenda est «oel6sfa 

deberi ob<Hlientlam eUam a dTe Cbristia- aliqua Chri8tiaQoram."-> De dvei c. 18, 

no extra controTexabm est ■ In spiritnali- § 8. 
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71. The second class of commonwealths, those by forci- 
ble acquisition, differ more in origin than in their subsequent 
character from such as he has been discussing. The rights 
of sovereignty are the same in both. Dominion is acquired 
by generation or by conquest; the one parental, the other 
despotical. Parental power, however, he derives not so much 
from having given birth to, as from having preserved, the 
child ; and, with originality and acuteness, thinks it belongs by 
nature to the mother rather than to the father, except where 
there is some contract between the parties to the contrary. 
The act of maintenance and nourishment conveys, as he sup- 
poses, an unlimited power over the child, extending to life 
and death ; and there can be no state of nature between 
parent and child. In his notion of patriarchal authority, he 
seems to go as far as Filmer ; but, more acute than Filmer, 
perceives that it affords no firm basis for political society. 
By conquest, and sparing the lives of the vanquished, they 
become slaves; and, so long as they are held in bodily 
confinement, there is no covenant between them and their 
master; but, in obtaining corporal liberty, they expressly or 
tacitly covenant to obey him as their lord and sovereign. 

72. The political philosophy of Hobbes had much to fix 
the attention of the world, and to create a sect of admir- 
ing partisans. The circumstances of the time, and the 
character of the passing generation, no doubt, powerfully 
conspired with its intrinsic qualities; but a system so ori- 
ginal, so intrepid, so disdainful of any appeal but to the 
common reason and common interests of mankind, so un- 
affectedly and perspicuously proposed, could at no time 
have failed of success. From the two rival theories, — on 
the one hand, that of original compact between the prince 
and people, derived from antiquity, and sanctioned by the 
authority of fathers and schoolmen; on the other, that of 
an absolute patriarchal transmuted into an absolute regal 
power, which had become prevalent among part of the 
English clergy, — Hobbes took as much as might conciliate 
a hearing from both, an original covenant of the multitude 
and an unlimited authority of the sovereign. But he had 
a substantial advantage over both these parties, and espe- 
cially the latter, in establishing the happiness of the com- 
munity as the sole final cause of government, both in it<) 
institution and its continuance ; the great fundamental theo- 
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rem upon which all political science depends, bat sometimes 
obscured or lost in the pedantry of theoretical writers.* 

73. In the positive system of Hobbes we find less cause 
for praise. We &11 in, at the very outset, with a strange 
and indefensible paradox, — the natural equality of human 
capacities, — which he seems to have adopted rather in op- 
position to Aristotle's notion of a natural right in some 
men to govern, founded on their superior qualities, than 
because it was at all requisite for his own theory. By 
extending this alleged equality, or slightness of difference, 
among men, to physical strength, he has more evidently 
shown its incompatibility with experience. If superiority 
in mere strength has not often been the source of political 
power, it is for two reasons : first, because, though there is 
a vast interval between the strongest man and the weakest, 
there is generally not much between the former and him 
who comes next in vigor; and, secondly, because physical 
strength is multiplied by the aggregation of individuals, so 
that the stronger few may be overpowered by the weaker 
many; while in mental capacity, comprehending acquired 
skill and habit as well as natural genius and disposition, 
both the degrees of excellence are removed by a wider 
distance ; and, what is still more important, the aggregation 
of the powers of individuals does not regularly and cer- 
tainly augment the value of the whole. That the real or 
acknowledged superiority of one man to his fellows has been 

> [It WW imputed to Hobbes by some Greditor ; adTenls In partlbiu eeae Tld»- 

of the roTaUfltfl, that he had endeavOTed bar ; 

to ooDdliate Cromwell, and make his own Perpetuo Jnbeor regis abeese domo. 

residence in England secure, by the nn- 

limited doctrine of submission to power In patriam rideo tutelsB non bene certns, 

that he lays down. This is said by Sed nullo potoi tutior esse looo. 

Clarendon ; but I had been accustomed to 

look on it as an unfounded conjecture. Londinum reniens, ne olam Tenisse Tide- 
In the curious poem, howeyer, which rer, 

Hobbes wrote at the sge of eighty-four, Concilio statOs [sio] oondllandus 

on his own liib, we hare some conflrma* ersm. 
tionof it: — 



Omnia miles erat, ccnnmittier omnia et unl 
"HUitatiUelfber nuno leglbus omnibus, Posoebat; taciti Cromwell is unus 

et qui erat 

Nomine sab quoris regia juia tenant." Begia conanti calamo defendere jura, 
„ *,. X ^ . . ... Quis TitlOTertat regia jura petans?" 

He owns that he was accused, to the ^ , . ^ „ ^ .__. 

king, of fkiToring OromweU. ^The last two Unes were an admission 

of the charge. This poem is worth read- 

** Nam regi aecusor lUso, quasi flueta pro- ing, and is, of course, an extraordinary 

harem pinibrmance at eighty-four. Hobbes (Sir 

Impla CromweUi, Jus scelexlque da- W. Moleswozth^s edition), toI. 1. p. xciii. 

rem. 1868.] 
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the ordinary source of power, is sujficiently evident from 
what we daily see among children, and must, it should 
seem, he admitted hy all who derive civil authority from 
choice, or even frt>m conquest; and therefore is to be in- 
ferred from the very system of Hobbes. 

74. That a state of nature is a state of war; that men, 
or at least a very large proportion of men, employ force of 
every kind in seizing to themselves what is in the posses- 
sion of others, — is a proposition for which Hobbes incurred 
as much obloquy as for any one in his writings; yet it is 
one not easy to controvert But, soon after the publication 
of the Leviathan, a dislike of the Calvinistic scheme of 
universal depravity, as well as of his own, led many con- 
siderable men into the opposite extreme of elevating too 
much the dignity of human nature; if by that term they 
meant, and in no other sense could it be applicable to this 
question, the real practical character of the majority of the 
species. Certainly the sociableness of man is as much a 
part of his nature as his selfishness : but whether this pro- 
pensity to society would necessarily or naturally have led 
to the institution of political communities, may not be very 
dear; while we have proof enough in historical traditions, 
and in what we observe of savage nations, that mutual 
defence by mutual concession — the common Agreement not 
to attack the possessions of each other, or to permit 
strangers to do so — has been the true basis, the finsd aim, 
of those institutions, be they more or less complex, to which 
we give the appellation of commonwealths. 

75. In developing, therefore, the origin of civil society, 
Hobbes, though not essentially differing from hitf predeces- 
sors, has placed the truth in a fuUer light. It does not seem 
equally clear, that his own theory of a mutual covenant be- 
tween the members of an unanimous multitude to become one 
people, and to be represented, in all time to come, by such 
a sovereign government as the majority should determine, 
affords a satisfactory groundwork for the rights of political 
society. It is, in the first place, too hypothetical as a fact. 
That such an agreement may have been sometimes made by 
independent £Eimilies, in the first coming-together of commu- 
nities, it would be presumptuous to deny : it carries upon the 
face of it no improbability, except as to the design of binding 
posterity, which seems too refined for such a state of mankind 
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as we must suppose ; but it is surely possible to account for 
the general fact of eivil government in a simpler way; and 
what is most simple, though not alwa3rs true, is, on the 
first appearance, most probable. If we merely suppose an 
agreement, unanimous of course in those who concur in it, to 
be governed by one man, or by one council, promising that 
they shall wield the force of the whole against any one who 
shall contravene their commands issued for the public good, 
the foundation is as well laid, and the commonwealth as firmly 
established, as by the double process of a mutual covenant to 
constitute a people, and a popular determination to constitute 
a government. It is true that Hobbes distinguishes a com- 
monwealth by institution, which he supposes to be founded on 
this unanimous consent, ^m one by acquisition, for which 
force alone is required. But as the force of one man goes but 
a little way towards compelling the obedience of others, so 
as to gain the name of sovereign power, unless it is aided 
by the force of many who voluntarily conspire to its ends, this 
sort of commonwealth by conquest will be found to involve 
the previous institution of the more peaceable kind. 

76. This theory of a mutual covenant is defective also in a 
most essential point. It furnishes no adequate basis for any 
commonwealth beyond the lives of those who established it. 
The right, indeed, of men to bind their children, and through 
them a late posterity, is sometimes asserted by Hobbes, but in 
a very transient manner, and as if he was aware of the weak- 
ness of his ground. It might be inquired, whether the force 
on which alone he rests the obligation of children to obey can 
give any right beyond its own continuance ; whether the absur- 
dity he imputes to those who do not stand by their own 
engagements is imputable to such as disregard the covenants 
of their forefathers; whether, in short, any law of naturo 
requires our obedience to a government we deem hurtful, 
because, in a distant age, a multitude whom we cannot trace 
bestowed unlimited power on some unknown persons from 
whom that government pretends to derive its succession. 

77. A better ground for the subsisting rights of his Levia- 
than is sometimes suggested, though faintly, by Hobbes him- 
self: <<If one refuse to stand to what the major part shall or- 
dain, or make protestation against any of their decrees, he does 
contrary to his covenant, and therefore unjustly ; and whether 
he be of the congregation or not, whether his consent be asked 
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or not, he must either submit to their decrees, or be left in the 
condition of war he was in before, wherein he might without 
injustice be destroyed by any man whatsoever."^ This re- 
newal of the state of war, which is the state of nature ; this 
denial of the possibility of doing an injury to any one who 
does not obey the laws of the commonwealth, — is enough to 
silence the question why we are obliged still to obey. The 
established government, and those who maintain it, being 
strong enough to wage war against gainsayers, give them the 
option of incurring the consequences of such warfare, or of 
complying with the laws. But it seems to be a corollary from 
this, that the stronger part of a commonwealth, which may 
not always be the majority, have not only a right to despise 
the wishes, but the interests, of dissentients. Thus, the more 
we scrutinize the theories of Hobbes, the more there appears 
a deficiency of that which only a higher tone of moral senti- 
ment can give, — a security for ourselves against the appetites 
of others, and for them against our own. But it may be 
remarked, that his supposition of a state of war, not as a per- 
manent state of nature, but as just self-defence, is perhaps 
the best footing on which we can place the right to inflict 
severe, and especially capital, punishment upon offenders 
against the law. 

78. The positions so dogmatically laid down as to the im- 
possibility of mixing different sorts of government, were, even 
in the days of HobbiBS, contradicted by experience. Several 
republics had lasted for ages under a mixed aristocracy and 
democracy; and there had surely been sufficient evidence that 
a limited monarchy might exist, though, in the revolution of 
ages, it might, one way or other, pass into some new type 
of polity. And these prejudices in favor of absolute power 
are rendered more dangerous by paradoxes unusual for an 
Englishman, even in those days of high prerogative when 
Hobbes began to write, — that the subject has no property 
relatively to the sovereign ; and, what is the fundamental error 
of his whole system, that nothing done by the prince can be 
injurious to any one else. This is accompanied by the other 
portents of Hobbism scattered through these treatises, espe- 
cially the Leviathan, that the distinctions of right and wrong, 
moral good and evil, are made by the laws ; that no man can 
do amiss who obeys the sovereign authority; that, though pri- 
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vate belief is of necessity beyond the prince's control, it is 
according to his will, and in no other way, that we must wor- 
ship Grod. 

79. The political system of Hobbes, like his moral system, 
of which, in fact, it is only a portion, sears up the heart 
It takes away the sense of wrong, that has consoled the wise 
and good in their dangers, the proud appeal of innocence 
under oppression, like that of Prometheus to the elements, 
uttered to the witnessing world, to coming ages, to the just 
ear of Heaven. It confounds the principles of moral appro- 
bation, the notions of good and ill desert, in a servile idolar 
try of the monstrous Leviathan it creates ; and, after sacrificing 
all right at the altar of power, denies to the Onmipotent the 
prerogative of dictating ^e laws of his own worship. 



Section IDL 



Roman JnziBprndenoe— Grotliifl on tbe Laws of War and PMoe— Aaalyrfa of tUs 
Work— -Defence of it against aame Sttietorv. 

80. In the Roman jurisprudence, we do not find sudi a 
chn jniiflti cluster of eminent men during this period as in 
of thia pe- the sixteenth century ; and it would, of course, 
*^ be out of our province to search for names little 

now remembered, perhaps, even in forensic practice. Many 
of the writings of Fabre of Savoy, who has been mentioned 
in the present volume, belong to the first years of this century. 
Farinacci, or Farinaceus, a lawyer of Rome, obtained a cele- 
brity, which, after a long duration, has given way in the 
progress of legal studies, less directed than formerly towards 
a superfluous erudition.^ But the work of Menochius, De 
Prsesumptionibus, or, as we should express it, on the rules of 
evidence, is said to have lost none of its usefulness, even 
since the decline of the civil law in France.' No book, per- 
haps, belonging to this period, is so generally known as the , 
Commentaries of Vinnius on the Institutes, which, as far as I 
know, has not been superseded by any of later date. Con- 
ringius of Uelmstadt may be reckoned, in some measure, 

X Biogr. UnlT. > Id. 
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among the writers on jurisprudence, though chieflj in the 
line of historical illustration. The Elementa Juris Civilis, 
hj Zouch, is a mere epitome, but neatly executed, of the 
principal heads of the Roman law, and nearly in its own 
words. Arthur Duck, another Englishman, has been praised, 
even by foreigners, for a succinct and learned, though ele- 
mentary and popular, treatise on the use and authority of the 
dvil law in cUfferent countries of Europe. This little book 
is not disagreeably written; but it is not, of course, from 
England that much could be contributed towards Roman 
jurisprudence. 

81. The larger principles of jurisprudence, which link that 
science with general morals, and especially such as snaraon 
relate to the intercourse of nations, were not left ^^' 
untouched in the great work of Suarez on laws. I have not, 
however, made myself particularly acquainted with this por- 
tion of his large volume. Spain appears to have been the 
country in which these questions were originally discussed 
upon principles broader than precedent, as weU ad upon 
precedents themselves; and Suarez, from the general com- 
prehensiveness of his views in legislation and ethics, is likely 
to have said well whatever he may have said on the subject 
of international law. But it does not appear that he is 
much quoted by later writers. 

82. The name of Suarez is obscure in comparison of one 
who soon came forward in the great field of natu- Q^tiiu, Da 
ral jurisprudence. This was Hugo Grotius, whose Jure Bin 
famous work, De Jure Belli et Pads, was published ** '■*^' 
at Paris in 1625. It may be reckoned a proof of the extraor- 
dinary diligence, as well as quickness of parts, which distin- 
guished this writer, that it had occupied a very short part of 
his life. He first mentions, in a letter to the younger Thua- 
nus in AuguBt, 1623, that he was employed in examining the 
principal questions which belong to the law of nations.^ In 
the same year, he recommends the study of that law to another 
of his correspondents, in such terms as bespeak his own atten- 
tion to it' According to one of his letters to Gassendi, quoted 
by Stewart) the scheme was suggested to him by Peiresc 

^ " Venor In examimadiB oontroTwiilf iU.. ohap. ii.), but from one anteoedeiiilT 

praelpiiJaqiUBadJiugMitltunpcrtliMnt." pnbliabad in 1648, and entitled Grottl 

— Splst. 75. This is not from the folio Xplstolss ad Oalloe. 

oollection of his epistles, so often quoted *^" Hoe spatio ezseto, nihil restat quod 

in a praoeding ohapter of this work (part tibi »qne eommendem atqoe studiom 
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83. It is acknowledged by every one, that the publication 
BuooeM of of this treadse made an epoch in the philosophical, 
this work- and almost, we might say, in the politioal, history of 
Europe. Those who sought a guide to their own conscience 
or that of others, those who dispensed justice, those who ap- 
pealed to the public sense of right in the intercourse of 
nations, had recourse to its copious pages for what might 
direct or justify their actions. Within thirty or forty years 
from its publication, we find the work of Grotius generally 
received as authority by professors of the Continentfd univer- 
sities, and deemed necessary for the student of civil law, at 
least in the Protestant countries of Europe. In England, 
from the difference of laws and from some other causes which 
might be assigned, the influence of Grotius was far slower, 
and even, ultimately, much less general. He was, however, 
treated with great respect as the founder of the modem law of 
nations, whi<£ is distinguished from what formerly bore that 
name by its more c(Hitinual reference to that of nature. But, 
when a book is little read, it is easily misrepresented ; and as 
a new school of philosophers rose up, averse to much of the 
principles of their predecessors, but, above all things, to their 
tediousness, it bec^e the fashion not so much to dispute the 
tenets of Grotius, as to set aside his whole work, among the 
barbarous and obsolete schemes of ignorant ages. For this 
purpose, various charges have been alleged against it by men 
of deserved eminence, not, in my opinion, very candidly, or 
with much real knowledge of its contents. They have had, 
however, the natural effect of creating a prejudice, which, 
from the sort of oblivion fallen upon the book, is not likely to 
die away.' I shall, therefore, not think myself performing 
an useless task in giving an analysis of the treatise De 
Jure Belli et Pads; so that the reader, having seen for 
himself what it is, may not stand in need of any argu- 

Jizrte, non iUlni priratl, «z quo kgnldl et parte Beeundn pertifl Ubri, qnem 8nm< 
rabalaB Tictltant, aed gentium eo pabUd ; mam Theologiae inscripslt ; prsBeertim nbi 
qiuun pneetabitom Hcjentiam Cloero to* de Jnetitia a^t ae de lesibna. Uaiim pro- 
cans coDsiBtete ait in ftedexibna, pactio- pins monsM>nnt Panoeetn, Ubro pnmo 



niboSf oonditionibufl populomm, regum. atqne ultimo ; et codex Jostinlanetui, li- 
nm, in omni deniqne Jure beUi et bio piimo et tribos poetremis. Nostii 
H^JoB JnriB prlncipia qaomodo ez temporia Jnrie consult! pauei Juris gentium 



mozali phlloeophia petenda sunt, mon- ac public! controTerrias attigere, eoque 

straie potemnt Platonia ae dceronis de magis eminent, qui id feoeie, Vasqulus, 

legibus liber. Sed Platonis summas aU- Hbttomaanns, GentiUB."'-Splst. zri. This 

quaa leglsse suffeoerit. Neque poenlteat passage is useftil in showing the Tiews 

ex schoLuticis Thomam Aquinatem, a! Orotlus himself entertained as to the sub- 

non perlegsra, saltern hispicere seounda Jeot and groundwork of his txeatise. 
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menta or testimonj to refute those who have represented 
it as it is not. 

84. The book may be considered as nearly original, in its 
general platform, as any work of man, in an ad- ita otigi. 
vanced stage of civilization and learning, can be. It ^^^^J- 

is more so, perhaps, than those of Montesquieu and Smith. 
No one had before gone to the foundations of international 
law so as to raise a complete and consistent superstructure ; 
few had handled even separate parts, or laid down any satis- 
factory rules concerning it. Grotius enumerates a few pre- 
ceding writers, especially Ayala and Albericus Gentilis ; but 
does not mention Soto in this place. Gentilis, he says, is 
wont, in determining controverted questions, to foUow eitiier 
a few precedents not always of the best description, or even 
the authority of modem lawyers, in their answers to cases, 
many of which are written with more regard to what the 
consulting parties desire, than to what real justice and equity 
demand. 

85. The motive assigned for this undertaking is the noblest 
" I saw," he says, " in the whole Christian world, a it» motive 
license of fighting, at which even barbarians might •^ oi^^ 
blush ; wars begun on trifling pretexts, or none at all, and car- 
ried on without reverence for any divine or human law, as if 
that one declaration of war let loose every crime." The sight 
of such a monstrous state of things had induced some, like 
Erasmus, to deny the lawfulness of any war to a Christian. 
But this extreme, as he justly observes, is rather pernicious 
than otherwise ; for, when a tenet so paradoxical and imprac- 
ticable is maintained, it begets a prejudice against the more 
temperate course which he prepares to indicate. " Let, there- 
fore," he says afterwards, '' the laws be silent in the midst of 
arms ; but those laws only which belong to peace, the laws 
of civil life and public tribunals, not sudi as are eternal, and 
fitted for all seasons, unwritten laws of nature, which subsist 
in what the ancient form of the Romans denominated ' a pure 
and holy war.' " ^ 

86. ^ I have employed, in confirmation of this natural and 
national law, the testimonies of philosophers, of his- hs. «^tho 
torians, of poets, lastly even of orators : not that we »***» 
should indiscriminately rely upon them ; for they are apt to 

1 " Eu na puro pioqtie duello repetnndas oenseo." It wu a OMe prodigloiislT 
fre^iieafc In the opinion of the Bomans. 
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saj what may serve their party, their subject, or their cause ; 
but because, when many at different times and places affirm 
the same thing for certain, we may refer this unanimity to 
some general cause, which, in such questions as these, can be 
no other than either a right deduction from some natural prin- 
ciple or some common agreement. The former of these de- 
notes the law of nature ; the latter, that of nations : the 
difference whereof must be understood, not by the language 
of these testimonies, for writers are very prone to confound 
the two words, but from the nature of the subject For what- 
ever cannot be clearly deduced from true premises, and yet 
appears to have been generally admitted, must have had its 
origin in free consent. . . . The sentences of poets and 
orators have less weight than those of history ; and we often 
make use of them, not so much to corroborate what we say, 
as to throw a kind of ornament over it." ^ I have abstained," 
he adds afterwards, '^ from all that belongs to a different sub- 
ject, as what is expedient to be done ; since this has its own 
science, that of politics, which Aristotle has rightly treated 
by not intermingling any thing extraneous to it ; while Bodin 
has confounded that science with this which we are about to 
treat If we sometimes allude to utility, it is but in passing, 
and distinguishing it from the question of justice." ^ 

87. Grotius derives the origin of natural law from the 
iy>iindatioii sociable character of mankind. " Among things com- 
of natund mou to mankind is the desire of society ; that is, not 
^' of every kind of society, but of one that is peaceable 

and ordered according to the capacities of his nature with 
others of his species. Even in children, before all instruction, 
a propensity to do good to others displays itself, just as pity in 
that age is a spontaneous affection." We perceive by this re- 
mark, that Grotius looked beyond the merely rational basis of 
natural law to the moral constitution of human nature. The 
conservation of such a sociable life is the source of that law 
which is strictly called natural ; which comprehends, in the first 
place, the abstaining from all that belongs to others, and the 
restitution of it (if by any means in our possession), the fulfil- 
ment of promises, the reparation of injury, and the right of hu- 
man punishment In a secondary sense, natural law extends to 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude, as being suitable to man's 
nature. And, in a similar lax sense, we have that kind of jus- 

^ " Prolegomena in Ubmm de Jnra Belli." 
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tice itself called distributive ((5uive/i^<ic^), which prefers abetter 
man to a worse, a relation to » stranger, the poorer man to a 
richer, according to the circumstances of the party and the 
case.^ And this natural law is properly defined ^' the dictate 
of right reason, pointing out a moral guilt or rectitude to be 
inherent in any action, on account of its agreement or dis- 
agreement with our rational and social nature ; and conse- 
quently that such an action is either forbidden or enjoined by 
God, the author of nature." ' It is so immutable, that Grod 
himself cannot alter it ; a position which he afterwards limits 
by a restriction we have seen in Suarez, that if God com- 
mand any one to be killed, or his goods to be taken, this 
would not render murder or theft lawful, but, being com- 
manded by the Lord of life and all things, it would cease to 
be murder or theft. This seems little better than a sophism 
unworthy of Grotius ; but he meant to distinguish between an 
abrogation of the law of nature, and a dispensation with it in 
a particular instance. The original position, in fact, is not 
stated with sufficient precision, or on a right principle. 

88. Voluntary or positive law is either human or revealed. 
The former is either that of civil communities, po>itiT« 
which are assemblages of freemen, living in society ^^' 
for the sake of laws and common utility ; or that of nations, 
which derives its obligation from the consent of all or many 
nations : a law which is to be pfoved, like all unwritten law, 
by continual usage and the testimony of the learned. The 
revealed law he divides in the usual manner, but holds that 
no part of the Mosaic, so far as it is strictly a law, is at pre- 
sent binding upon us. But much of it is confirmed by the 
Christian Scriptures, and much is also obligatory by the law 
of nature. This last law is to be applied, d priori, by the 
conformity of the act in question to the natural and social 
nature of man ; d pogteriari, by the consent of mankind : the 
latter argument, however, not being conclusive, but highly 
probable, when the agreement is found in all, or in all the 
more civilized nations.* 

89. Perfect rights, afler the manner of the jurists, he dis- 
tinguishes firom imperfect The former are called «tMX, our 

> Id^ $ 6-10. torpiiadfaMm aut neoearitetem moralem, 

* " Jiu nataxale est dietetmn netm ac oraaeqaemter ab aaetora natunB Deo 

nttioiiJs, indlcam aetnl aUeui, ex ^lu talem aotnm ant Tvtari aot pmolpl ''~ 

eoDTenientia ant (UMODTenientia earn ipaa L. 1. c. 1. $ 10. 

Datura latlonali ae sodaU, Iomm moralem * lib. 1. o. 1. 
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own, properly speakings the objects of what they styled 
iw.«»*.«4 commutative justice: the latter are denominated fit- 
imperftct nesscs {aptittuztnes), such as eqmty, gratitude, and 
'****■• domestic aflTection prescribe, but which are only the 
objects of distributive or equitable justice. This distinction is 
of the highest importance in the immediate subject of the 
work of Grotius ; since it is agreed on all hands that no law 
gives a remedy for the denial of these ; nor can we justly, in a 
state of nature, have recourse to arms in order to enforce 
them.^ 

90. War, however, as he now proceeds to show, is not ab- 
Lawm solutely unlawful either by the law of nature or that 
«M« pt of nations, or of revelation. The proof is, as usual 
^"' with Grotius, very difiuse ; his work being, in feet, 
a magazine of arguments and examples with rather a supere- 
rogatory profusion.* But the Anabaptist and Quaker super- 
stition has prevailed enough to render some of his refutation 
not unnecessary. Afler £viding war into public and private, 
and showing that the establishment of civil justice does not 
universally put an end to the right of private war (since cases 
may arise when the magistrate cannot be waited for, and 
others where his interference cannot be obtained), he shows 
that the public war may be either solemn and regular accord- 
ing to the law of nations, or less regular on a sudden emer- 
gency of self-defence ; classing also under the latter any war 
which magistrates not sovereign may in peculiar circumstances 
levy.* And this leads him to inquire what constitutes sove- 
reignty ; defining, afler setting aside other descriptions, that 
power to be sovereign whose acts cannot be invalidated at the 
pleasure of any other human authority, except one, which, as 
in the case of a successor, has exactly the same sovereignty 
as itself.^ 

91. Grotius rejects the opinion of those who hold the peo- 
Hgjigi^nj^ pie to be everywhere sovereign, so that they may 
^T^^ts restrain and punish kings for misgovemment ; quot- 
ing many authorities for the irresponsibility of kings. 

Here he lays down the principles of non-resistance, which he 
more fully inculcates in the next chapter. But this is done 
with many distinctions as to the nature of the principality, 

1 lib. i. 0. 1. * c. 2. > 0. 8.' 

* "Smnma potestu ilia diritur, ei:^^ "o^^ alteriiu Juri non nil^)acet, Ite ut 
•ItetioB Tolontetia hnmaiue arUtxIo ixiitl poMdnk reddi.'^ — $ 7. 
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which may he held hj very dilFei'eiit conditions. He speaks 
of patrimonial kingdoms, which, as he supposes, may be 
alienated like an inheritance. But, where the government can 
be traced to popular consent, he owns that this power of alien- 
ation should not be presumed to be comprised in the grant 
Those, he says, are much deceived, who think, that, in king- 
doms where the consent of a senate or other body is required 
for new laws, the sovereignty itself is divided; for these 
restrictions must be understood to have been imposed by the 
prince on his own will, lest he should be entrapped into some- 
thing contrary to his deliberate intention.^ Among other 
things in this chapter, he determines that neither an unequal 
alliance (that is, where one party retains great advantages) nor 
a feudal homage takes away the character of sovereignty 
from the inferior ; so far, at least, as authority over his own 
subjects is concerned. 

92. In tl^ next chapter, Grotius dwells more at length on 
the alleged right of subjecta to resist their governors, and 
altogether repels it, with the exception of strict self-defence, 
or the improbable case of a hostile spirit, on the prince's part, 
extending to the destruction of hiB people. Barclay, the 
opponent of Buchanan and the Jesuits, had admitted the right 
of resistance against enormous cruelty. If the king has aMi- 
cated the government, or nfanifestly relinquished it, he may, 
after a time, be considered merely a private person. But 
mere negligence in government is by no means to be redconed 
a relinquishment.' And he also observes, that if the sove- 
reignty be divided between a king and part of his subjects, 
or the whole, he may be resisted by force in usurping their 
share, because he is no longer sovereign as to that ; which 
he holds to be the case, even if the right of war be in him ; 
since that must be understood of a foreign war, and it could 
not be maintained that those who partake the sovereignty have 
not the right to defend it ; in which predicament a king may 
lose even his own share by the right of war. He proceeds to 
the case of usurpation ; not such as is warranted by long pre- 
scription, bat while the circumstances that led to the unjust 
possession subsist Against such an usurper he thinks it law- 



1 C 18. in prirmtam. Sad minlnnA pro deralioto 

> " Si rex ant alim qiiis Imperiam sb- habere rem oeuendiu est qui eaiii traetal 

dloa^t, ant numlfesto habet pro deielioto, negUgentliu.** — 0. 4, $ 9. 
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fill to rebel, so long as there is no treaty or voluntary act of 
allegiance, at least if the government de jure sanctions the 
insurrection. But, where there may be a doubt whether the 
lawful ruler has not acquiesced in the usurpation, a private 
person ought rather to stand by possession, than to take the 
decision upon himself.^ 

93. The right of war, which we must here understand in the 
^jj ^ largest sense, — the employment of force to resist 
natonur force, though by private men, — resides in all man- 
rf wmT * ^^^^- Solon, he says, taught us that those common- 
wealths would be happy wherein each man thou^t 

the injuries of others were like his own.' The mere sociabi- 
lity of human nature ought to suggest this to us. And, though 
Grotius does not proceed with this subject, he would not have 
doubted that we are even bound by the law of nature, not 
merely that we have a right, to protect the lives and goods of 
others against lawless violence, without the least inference to 
positive law or the command of a magistrate." If this has 
been preposterously doubted, or affected to be doubted, in 
England, of late years, it has been less owing to the pedantry 
which demands an express written law upon the most pressing 
emergency, than to lukewarmness, at the best, in the public 
cause of order and justice. The expediency of vindicating 
these by the slaughter of the aggressors must depend on the 
peculiar circumstances ; but the right is paramount to any 
positive laws, even if (which with us is not the case) it were 
difficult to be proved from them. 

94. We now arrive at the first and fundamental inquiry, 
m^^ What is the right of self-defence, including the de- 
of self- fence of what is our own ? There can, says Grotius, 

**^* be no just cause of war (that is, of using force ; for 
he is now on the most general ground) but injury. For this 
reason, he will not admit of wars to preserve the balance of 
power. An inuninent injury to ourselves or our property 
renders repulsion of the aggressor by force legitimate. But 
here he argues rather weaUy and inconsistently through ex- 
cess of charity ; and, acknowledging the strict right of killing 
one who would otherwise kill us, thmks it more praiseworthy. 

ol fOf adiKOVfievoi npofiaXXovnu koi s He lays this down ezpvMdy altar- 
KOAoiiavai Tovc aStxowrac* " Ut cas- wwdf. L. ii. o. 20. 
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to accept the alternative.^ The right of killing one who in- 
flicts a smaller personal injury, he whoUj denies ; and with 
respect to a robber, while he admits he may be' slain by 
natural law, is of opinion that the gospel has greatly limited 
the privilege of defending our property by such means. Al- 
most all jurists and theologians of his day, he says, carry it 
farther than he does.^ To public warfare he gives a greater 
latitude than to private self-defence, but without assigning 
any satisfactory reason ; the true reason being, that so rigid a 
scheme of ethics would have rendered his book an Utopian 
theory, instead of a practicable code of law. 

95. Injury to our rights, therefore, is a just cause of war. 
But what are our rights ? What is property ? whence does it 
come ? what may be its subjects ? in whom does it reside ? 
Till these questions are determined, we can have but crude 
and indefinite notions of injury, and, consequently, of the 
rights we have to redress it. The disquisition is necessary, 
but it must be long ; unless, indeed, we acquiesce in what we 
find already written, and seek for no stable principles upon 
which this grand and primary question in civil society (the 
rights of property and dominion) may rest. Here then begins 
what has seemed to many the abandonment by Grotius of his 
general subject, and what certainly suspends, for a considerable 
time, the inquiry into international law, but stiU not, as it 
seems to me, an episodical digression, at least for the greater 
part, but a natural and legitimate investigation, springing 
immediately from the principal theme of the work, connected 
with it more closely at several intervals, and ultimately 
reverting into it But of this the reader wiU judge as we 
proceed with the analysis. 

96. Grotius begins with rather too romantic a picture of 
the early state of the world, when men lived on the j^, ^^^ 
spontaneous fruits of the earth, with no property, andMmi- 
excopt in what each had taken from the conmion ******"*• 
mother's lap. But this happy condition did not, of course, 
last very long ; and mankind came to separate and exclusive 
possession, each for himself, and against the world. Original 
iKicupancy by persons, and division of lands by the commu- 

^ lib. H. e. 1, $ 8. OronoTixui obwrrM * " Hodfo omneB fenn« tam Jmlicon- 

plthily and tnuy on this : " Helliu oecidi sultl quam theolod dooeuit recte homi- 

qaam ocddere injuria; non melliu ocei- nes a nobis interflolreramdellBndendaTOm 

di iqjnria quam ooddere Jure." canaa." — $ 1& 
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nity, he rightly holds to be the two sources of territorial pro- 
priety. Occupation is of two sorts ; one by the community 
(per untversitatem), the other (perfundos) by several posses* 
sion. What is not thus occupied is still the domain of the 
state. Grotius conceives that mankind have reserved a right 
of taking what belongs to others, in extreme necessity. It is 
a still more remarkable limitation of the right of property, 
that it carries very far his notions of that of transit ; main- 
taining that not only rivers, but the territory itself, of a state 
may be peaceably entered, and that permission cannot be 
refused, consistently with natural law, even in the case of 
armies: nor is the apprehension of incurring the hostility 
of the power, who is thus attacked by the army passing 
through our territory, a sufficient excuse.^ This, of course, 
must now be exploded. Nor can, he thinks, the transit of 
merchandise be forbidden or impeded by levying any further 
tolls than are required for the incident expenses. Strangers 
ought to be allowed to settle, on condition of obeying the 
laws, and even to occupy any waste tracts in the territory ;^ 
a position equally untenable. It is less unreasonably that he 
maintains the general right of mankind to buy what they want, 
if the other party can spare it; but he extends too far his prin- 
ciple, that no nation can be excluded by another from privi- 
leges which it concedes to the rest of the world. In all these 
positions, however, we perceive the enlarged and philanthropic 
spirit of the system of Grotius, and his disregard of the 
usages of mankind when they clashed with his Christian prin- 
ciples of justice. But, as the very contrary supposition has 
been established in the belief of the present generation, it 
may be doubtUd whether his own testimony wiU be thought 
sufficient. 

97. The original acquisition of property was, in the infancy 
Bight of of human societies, by division or by occupancy : it 
oMupMCf. ig nQ^ \yj occupancy alone. Paullus has reckoned 
as a mode of original acquisition, if we have caused any thing 
to exist, " Si quid ipsi, ut in rerum nature esset, fecimus." This, 
though not well expressed, must mean the produce of labor. 
Grotius observes, that this resolves itself into a continuance 
of a prior right, or a new one by occupancy, and therefore no 

^ '*^ •ttam metos ab eo In qnem nenndnm txBOflitum non Tatot." — lib. tt. 
beUom juitiim morat Is qui tnosit, ad e. 2, $ 18. ' $ 16, 17. 
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peculiar mode of acquisition. In thoee things which naturaUj 
belong to no one, there m&j be two sorts of occupation, — do- 
minion or sovereignty, and property. And, in the former sense 
at least, rivers, and bays of the sea, are capable of occupation. 
In what manner this may be done, he explains at length.^ 
But those who occupy a portion of the sea have no right to 
obstruct others in fishing. This had been the subject of a 
controversy of Grotius with Selden; the one in his Mare 
Liberum denying, the other in his Mare Clausum sustaining, 
the right of England to exclude the fishermen of Holland 
from the seas which she asserted to be her own. 

98. The right of occupancy exists as to things derelict, or 
abandoned by their owners. But it is of more Reiinquish- 
importanoe to consider the presumptions of such «»n*<rf**- 
relinquishment by sovereign states, as distinguished from mere 
prescription. The non-claim of the owner, during a long 
period, seems the only means of giving a right where none 
originally existed. It must be the silent acquiescence of one 
who knows his rights and has his free will. But, when this 
abandonment has once taken place, it bars unborn claimants ; 
for he who is not bom, Grotius says, has no rights : '^Ejus qui 
nondum est natus nullum est jus."' 

99. A right over persons may be acquired in three ways, — 
by generation, by their consent, by their crime. In 
children, we are to consider three periods, — that of 2S)m.^" 
imperfect judgment, or infancy ; that of adult age in ^JJ^"** 
the father's family ; and that of emancipation, or foris- 
familiation, when they have ceased to form a part of it. In 
the first of these, a child is capable of property in possession, 
but not in enjoyment; in the second, he is subject to the 
parent, only in actions which affect the family ; in the third, 
he is wholly his own master. AH beyond this is positive law. 
The paternal power was almost peculiar to the Romans, 
though the Persians are said to have had something of the 
same. Grotius, we perceive, was no ally of those who ele- 
vated the patriarchal power, in order to found upon it a 
despotic poHty ; nor does he raise it by any means so high as 
Bodin. The customs of Eastern nations would, perhaps, have 
warranted somewhat more than he concedes.' 

100. Consent is the second mode of acquiring dominion. 

i G. 8. * c. 4. * u., 6. 
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The consociation of male and female is the first species of 
By consent it, which is principally in marriage, for which the 
inmurrUie. promise of the woman to be faithM is required. 
But he thinks that there is no mutual obligation bj the law 
of nature ; which seems designed to save the polygamy of the 
patriarchs. He then discusses the chief questions as to 
divorce, polygamy, clandestine marriages, and incest ; holding, 
that no unions are forbidden by natural law, except in the 
direct line. Concubines, in the sense of the Roman jurispru- 
dence, are true Christian wives.* 

101. In all other consociations except marriage, it is a rule 
In common- that the majority can bind the minority. Of these, 
^'^""- the principal is a commonwealth. And here he 
maintains the right of every citizen to leave his country, and 
that the state retains no right over those whom it has ban- 
ished. Subjection, which may arise from one kind of consent, 
is either private or public : the former is of several species, 
among which adoption, in the Roman sense, is the noblest, 
and servitude the meanest. In the latter case, the master has 
not the right of life and death over his servants, though some 
laws give him impunity. He is perplexed about the right 
over persons bom in slavery, since his theory of its origin 
will not support it. But in the case of public subjection, 
where one state becomes voluntarily subject to another, he 
finds no difficulty about the unborn, because the people is the 
same, notwithstanding the succession of individuals ; which 
seems paying too much deference to a legal fiction.' 

102. The right of alienating altogether the territory, he 
Right of grants to patrimonial sovereigns ; but he denies 
aik'iuidng that a part ciui be separated from the rest without its 
•ui\}ect8. consent, either by the community or by the sove- 
reign, however large his authority may be. Tliis he extends 
to subjection of the kingdom to vassalage. The right of 
Alienation alienating private property by testament is founded, 
by toitar he thinks, in natural law ;' a position wherein I can 
""**** by no means concur. In conformity with this, he 
derives the right of succession by intestacy from the pre- 
sumed intention of the deceased, and proceeds to dilate on the 
different rules of succession established by civil laws. Yet 
the rule, that paternal and maternal heirs shall take respect- 

10.6. "Id. »C.6,J14. 
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ivelj what descended from the ancestors on each side, he 
conceives to he founded in the law of nature, though subject 
to the right of bequest^ 

103. Li treating of the acquisition of property by the law 
of nations, he means only the arbitrary constitutions 

of the Roman and other codes. Some of these he* ^^y^ 
deems founded in no solid reason, though the law- oypositiTa 
givers of every country have a right to determine 
such matters as they think fit. Thus the Boman law 
recognizes no property in animals fera naturee, which that 
of modem nations gives, he says, to the owner of the soil 
where they are found, not unreasonably any more than tlie 
opposite maxim is unreasonable. So of a treasure found 
in the earth, and nuuiy other cases, wherein it is hard to 
say that the law of nature and reason prescribes one rule 
more than another.' 

104. The rights of sovereignty and property may ter- 
minate by extinction of the i*uling or possessing Extinction 
family without provision of successors. Slaves then <>''*«*»'•• 
become free ; and subjects, their own masters : for there can 
be no new right by occupancy in such. But a people or 
community may cease to exist, though the identity of persons, 
or even of race, is not necessary for its continuance. It 
may expire by voluntary dispersion, or by subjugation to 
another state. But mere change of place by simultaneous 
emigration will not destroy a political society, much less a 
change of internal government. Hence, a republic becoming 
a monarchy, it stands in the same relation to other commu- 
nities as before, and, in particular, is subject to all its former 
debts.' 



1 0. 7. In this chapter, Giotios de- 
cides that parents are not bound by strict 
JuBtioo to maintain their children. Tha 
ease is stronger the other way, in return 
for early protection. Barbeyrao thinks 
that aliment is due to children by strict 
right during infancy. 

* f 8. 

* I 2. At the end of this chapter, Gro- 
tlns unfortunately niii«es a question, his 
Bolntioo of which laid him open to cen- 
sure. He inquires to whom the coun- 
tries formerly subject to the lloman 
Kinpire belonar. And here he comes to 
the inconcelTable paradox, that that em- 
pire, and the rights of the citixens of 
Kouie, still subsist. Gionorius bitterly 



remarks, in a note on this passage : " Ifi- 
rum est hoe loco snmmum rirum, cum 
in prsBcipua questlone non male sentlret, 
in tot salebras se conjecisse, totque mon< 
stra et chlmseras conflnxisse, ut allquld 
novum dlcerit, et Qermanis potlus ludl- 
brium deberet, quam Gallis et Papas 
parum placeret." This, howerer, is Tery 
uneandld, as Borbeyrac truly points out; 
since neither of theae could take much 
interest in a theory which reserved a 
supremacy over the world to the Roman 
people. It is probably the weakest pas- 
sage in all the writings of Orotius, thou|?h 
there are too many which do not enhance 
his fame. 
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105. In a chapter on the obligations which the right of 
Some cap property imposes on others than the proprietor, we 
•uuticai find some of the more delicate questions in the 
qumtions. ^j^^auigjjy ^f natural law, such as relate to the band 
jlde possessor of another's property. Grotius, always siding 
with the 'Stricter moralists, asserts that he is bound not only 
to restore the substance, but the intermediate profits, without 
any claim for the valuable consideration which he may have 
paid. His commentator Barbe3rrac, of a later and laxer 
school of casuistry, denies much of this doctrine.^ 

106. That great branch of ethics which relates to the 
p^^^^^^j^ obligation of promises has been so diffusively handled 

by the casuists as well as philosophers, that Grotius 
deserves much credit for the brevity with which he has 
laid down the simple principles, and discussed some of the 
more difiicult problems. That mere promises, or nuda pact<i, 
where there is neither mutual benefit, nor what the jurists 
call synallagmatic contract, are binding on the conscience, 
whatever they may be, or ought to be, in law, is maintained 
against a distinguished civilian, Francis Connan; nor does 
Barbeyrac seem to dispute this general tenet of moral 
philosophers. Puffendorf, however, says that there is a tacit 
condition in promises of this kind that they can be performed 
without great loss to the promiser; and Cicero holds them 
to be released, if their performance would be more detri- 
mental to one party than serviceable to the other. This 
gives a good deal of latitude; but perhaps they are, in 
such cases, open to compensation without actual fulfilment. 
A promise given without deliberation, according to Grodus 
himself is not binding. Those founded on deceit or error 
admit of many distinctions ; but he determines, in the cele- 
brated question of extorted promises, that they are valid 
by the natural, though their obligation may be annulled by 
the civil, law. But the promisee is bound to release a pro- 
mise thus unduly obtained.' These instances are suflScient 

1 0. 10. Onr own Jurlpprudenoe goes Grotius, though coolbrmahle to that 

npon the principles ofGrotins, and eren of the theological casuists in general, is 

denies the poesessor hy a bad title, thoush Justly ni}ected by Puffendorf and Bar- 

bond^/lde^ any indemmfication for what he beyrao, as well as by many writers of the 

may have laid out to the benefit of the last century. The principle seems to be. 

property ; which seems hardly consonant that right and obligation, in matters of 

to the strictest rules of natural law. agreement, are correlatiTe; and, where 

» C. 11, I 7. It is not rery probable the first does not arise, the second cannot 

that the promisee will fulfil thi.i obliga- exist. Adam Smith and Paley inoliue . 

tion in such a case ; and the decision of to think the promii« ought, under certain 
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to show the spirit in whicb Grotius always approaches the 
decision of moral questions ; serious and learned, rather than 
profound in seeking a principle, or acute in establishing 
a distinction. In the latter quality, he falls much below his 
annotator Barbeyrac, who had, indeed, the advantage of 
coming nearly a century after him. 

107. In no part of his work has Grotius dwelt so much 
on the rules and distinctions of the Roman law as in 0^^^,^ 
his chapter on contracts ; nor was it very easy or 
desirable to avoid it^ The wisdom of those great men, from 
the fragments of whose determinations the existing juris- 
prudence of Europe, in subjects of this kind, has been chiefly 
derived, could not be set aside without presumption, nor 
appropriated without ingratitude. Less fettered, at least in 
the best age of Soman jurisprudence, by legislative inter- 
ference than our modem lawyers have commonly been, they 
resorted to no other principles than those of natural justice. 
That the Roman law, in all its parts, coincides with the 
best possible platform of natural jurisprudence, it would 
be foplish to assert ; but that in this great province, or rather 
demesne-land, of justice, the regulation of contracts between 
man and man, it does not considerably deviate from the right 
line of reason, has never been disputed by any one in the 
least conversant with the Pandects. 

108. It will be manifest, however, to the attentive reader of 
Grotius, in this chapter, that he treats the subject cooflidend 
of contract as a part of ethics rather than of juris- ethically. 
prudence; and it is only by the frequent parallelism of 
the two sciences that the contrary could be suspected. Thus 
he maintains, that, equality being the principle of the contract 
by sale, either party is forced to restore the difference arising 
from a misapprehension of the other, even without his own 
fault; and this whatever may be the amount, though the 
civil law gives a remedy only where the difference exceeds 
one-half of the price.' And in several other places he 

eIrciimBtuuM, to be kept; but the raa- bond fArtm through duiets or Uegal fkh 
90DB they give an not founded on the lence, If the plea be a tnie one. 
justitia es^trix, which the proper obli> In a Bubaequent paenge, 1. iU. 0. 19, 
gation of piomiMe, as raeh, requires. It § 4, Orotlns seems to cany this theory 
M also a proof how little the moral sense of the duty of releasing an unjust pro- 
of maDkind goes along with the rigid mlse so &r as to deny the obligatJoa of 
casuists in tUs respect, that no one is the latter, and thus cbeuitously to agree 
blamed ftnr defending Idmself against a with the opposite class of casuists. 

1 C. 12. « § 12. 
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diverges equally from that law. Not that he ever con- 
templated what Smith seems to have meant by " natural 
jurisprudence," a theory of the principles which ought to run 
through, and to be the foundation of, the laws of all nations. 
But he knew that the judge in the tribunal, and the inward 
judge in the breast, even where their subjects of determi- 
nation appear essentially the same, must have different 
boundaries to their jurisdiction; and that, as the general 
maxims and inflexible fohns of external law, in attempts 
to accommodate themselves to the subtUties of casuistr}^, 
would become uncertain and arbitrary, so the finer emotions 
of the conscience would lose all their moral efficacy by 
restraining the duties of justice to that which can be enforced 
by the law. In the course of this twelfth chapter, we come 
to a question much debated in the time of Grotius, — the 
lawfulness of usury. After admitting, against the common 
opinion, that it is not repugnant to the law of nature, he yet 
maintains the prohibition in the Mosaic code to be binding 
on all mankind.^ An extraordinary position, it would seem, 
in one who had denied any part of that system to be truly 
an universal law. This was, however, the usual determi- 
nation of casuists ; but he follows it up, as was also usual, 
with so many exceptions as materially relax and invalidate 
the application of his rule. 

109. The next chapter, on promissory oaths, is a corollary 
PxomiaBoiT to the last two. It was the opinion of Grotius, as it 
*^*^' had been of all theologians, and, in truth, of all 
mankind, that a promise or contract not only becomes more 
solemn, and entails on its breach a severer penalty, by 
means of this adjuration of the Supreme Being, but may 
even acquire a substantial validity by it, in cases where 
no prior obligation would subsist^ This chapter is distin- 
guished by a more than usually profuse erudition. But, 
notwithstanding the rigid observance of oaths which he deems 
incumbent by natural and revealed law, he admits of a con- 
siderable authority in the civil magistrate, or other superior, 
as a husband or father, to annul the oaths of inferiors before- 
hand, or to dispense with them afterwards ; not that they can < 
release a moral obligation, but that the obligation itself is 
incurred under a tacit condition of their consent And he 

M 20. > a 18. 
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seems, in rather a singular manner, to hint a kind of approval 
of such dispensations bj the church.^ 

110. Whatever has been laid down by Grotins in the last 
three chapters as to the natural obligations of man- Engage- 
kind, has an especial reference to the main purport gj|^ ^ 
of this great work, the duties of the supreme power, towardi 
But the engagements of sovereigns give rise to many ■"*<M«. 
questions which cannot occur In those of private men. In tho 
diapter which ensues, on the promises, oaths, and contracts of 
sovereigns, he confines himself to those engagements which 
immediately affect their subjects. These it is of great impor- 
tance, in the author's assumed province of the general confessor 
or casuist of kings, to place on a right footing ; because they 
have never wanted subservient counsellors, who would wrest 
the law of conscience, as well as that of the land, to the inter- 
ests of power. Grotius, in denying that the sovereign may 
revoke his own contracts, extends this case to those niade by 
him during his minority, without limitation to such as have 
been authorized by his guardians.' His contracts with his 
subjects create a true obligation, of which they may claim, 
though not enforce, the performance. Hp hesitates whether 
to c^ this obligation a dvil or only a natural one ; and, in 
fact, it can only be determined by positive law.' Whether the 
successors of a sovereign are bound by his engagements, must 
depend, he observes, on the political constitution, and on the 
nature of the engagement Those of an usurper he deter- 
mines not to be binding, which should probably be limited to 
domestic contracts, though his language seems large enough 
to comprise engagements towards foreign states.^ 

111. We now return from what, in strict language, may 
pass for a long digression, though not a needless one, pqIjUo 
to the main stream of international law. The title of <x«ftttM. 
the fifteenth chapter is on Public Treaties. After. several 
divisions, which it would at present be thought unnecessary to 
specify so much at length, Grotius enters on a question not 
then settled by theologians, whether alliances with infidel pow- 
ers were, in any circumstances, lawful. Francis I. had given 

1 $20. <<Xx boo fixndamento ddbndl > 0. 14, $1. • $6. 
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olim a principibui, nono tpMmm prin- Jnn fanperlum liiTaMnmt, non tono- 
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great scandal in Europe by his league with the Turk. And, 
though Giotius admits the general lawfulness of such alliances, 
it is under limitations which would hardly have borne out the 
court of France in promoting the aggrandizement of the com- 
mon enemy of Christendom. Another and more extensive 
head in the casuistry of nations relates to treaties th^ have 
been concluded without the authority of the sovereign." That 
he is not bound J>y these engagements is evident as a leading 
rule ; but the course which, according to natural law, ought to 
be taken in such circumstances, is often doubtful. The famous 
capitulation of the Soman army at the Caudine Forks is in 
point Grotius, a rigid casuist, determines that the senate 
were not bound to replace their army in the condition from 
which the treaty had delivered them. And this seems to be a 
rational decision, though the Romans have sometimes incurred 
the censure of ill faith for their conduct But if the sove- 
reign has not only by silence acquiesced in the engagement 
of his ambassador or general, which of itself, according to 
Grotius, will not amount to an implied ratification, but recog- 
nized it by some overt act of his own, he cannot afterwards 
plead the defect of jsanction.^ 

112. Promises consist externally in words, really in the in- 
Thdr inter- tentiou of the parties. But, as the evidence of this 
pretatton. intention must usually depend on words, we should 
adapt our general rules to their natural meaning. Coounon 
usage is to determine the interpretation of agreements, except 
where terms of a technical sense have been employed. But if 
the expressions will bear different senses, or if there is some 
apparent inconsistency in different clauses, it becomes neces- 
sary to collect the meaning conjecturally, from the nature of 
the subject, from the consequences of the proposed interpre- 
tation, and from its bearing on other parts of the agreement 
This serves to exclude unreasonable and unfair constructions 
frt)m the equivocal language of treaties, such as was usual in 
former times to a degree which the greater prudence of con- 
tracting parties, if not their better faith, has rendered impossi- 
ble in modem Europe. Among other rules of interpretation, 
whether in private or public engagements, he lays down one, 
fiuniliar to the jurists, but concerning the validity of which 
some have doubted, — that things favorable, as they style 
them, or conferring a benefit, are to be construed largely ; 

> c. 16. 
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things odious, or onerous to one. party, are not to be stretched 
beyond the letter. Our own law, as is well known, adopts 
th3S distinction between remedial and penal statutes ; and it 
seems (wherever that which is favorable in one sense is not 
odious in another) the most equitable principle in public con- 
ventions. The celebrated question, the cause, or, as Polybius 
more truly calls it, the pretext, of the second Punic War, 
whether the terms of a treaty binding each party not to 
attack the allies of the other shall comprehend those who have 
entered subsequently into alliance, seems, but rather on 
doubtful grounds, to be decided in the negative. Several 
other cases from history are agreeably introduced in this 
chapter.^ 

113. It is often, he observes, important to ascertain whether 
a treaty be personal or real ; that is, whether it affect only 
the contracting sovereign or the state. The treaties of re- 
publics are always real or permanent, even if the form of 
government should become monarchical ; but the converse is 
not true as to those of kings, which are to be interpreted 
according to the probable meaning where there are no words 
of restraint or extension. A treaty subsists with a king, 
though he may be expelled by his subjects ; nor is it any 
breach of faith to take up arms against an usurper, with the 
lawful sovereign's consent This is not a doctrine which 
would now be endured.* 

1 14. Besides those rules of interpretation which depend on 
explaining the words of an engagement, there are others 
which must sometimes be employed to extend or limit the 
meaning beyond any natural construction. Thus, in the old 
law-case, a bequest, in the event of the testator's posthumous 
son dying, was held valid where none was bom ; and instances 
of this kind are continual in the books of jurisprudence. It 
is equally reasonable sometimes to restrain the terms of a 
promise, where they clearly appear to go beyond the design 
of the promiser, or where supervenient circumstances indicate 
an exception which he would infallibly have made. A few 
sections in this place seem, perhaps, more fit to have been 
inserted in the eleventh chapter. 

115. There is a natural obligation to make amends for 
injury to the natural rights of another, which is extended, 
by means of the establishment of property and of civil society, 

» c. 16. « J 17. 
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to all which the laws have accorded him.^ Hence a cor- 
Obiintion ^^*^^^^® right aiiscs, but a right wliich is to be dis- 
toraiMdr tinguished from fitness or merit The jurists were 
*^"^' accustomed to treat expletive justice, which consists 
in giving to every one what is strictly his own, separately 
from attributive justice, the equitable and right dispensa- 
tion of all things according to desert With the latter, 
Grotius has nothing to do; nor is he to be charged with 
introducing the distinction of perfect and imperfect rights, 
if, indeed, those phrases are as objectionable as some have 
accounted them. In the far greater part of this chapter, he 
considers the principles of this important province of natural 
law, the obligation to compensate damage, rather as it affects 
private persons than sovereign states. As, in most in- 
stances, this falls within the jurisdiction of civil tribunals, 
the rules laid down by Grotius may, to a hasty reader, seem 
rather intended as directory to the judge, than to the con- 
science of the offending party. This, however, is not by any 
means the case: he is here, sa almost everywhere else, a 
master in morality, and not in law. That he is not obsequi- 
ously following the Soman law, will appear by his determin- 
ing against the natural responsibility of the owner for 
injuries committed, without his fault, by a slave or a beast' 
But sovereigns, he holds, are answerable for the piracies and 
robberies of their subjects when they are able to prevent them. 
This is the only case of national law which he discusses; 
but it is one of high impoilance, being, in fact, one of the 
ordinary causes of public hostility. This liability, however, 
does not exist where subjects, having obtained a lawful com- 
mission by letters-of-marque, become common pirates, and do 
not return home. 

116. Thus far, the author begins in the eighteenth chapter, 
BUcfatsbT ^® ^^® treated of rights founded on natural law, 
law of with some little mixture of the arbitrary law of 
natioDs. nations. We come now to those which depend 
wholly on the latter. Such are the rights of ambassadors. 
We have now, therefore, to have recourse more to the usage 
of civilized people than to theoretical principles. The prac- 
tice of mankind has, in fact, been so much more uniform as to 

1 C. 17. perieSy in the legal MniSf which haa aliic 

* This is against wliat w« read in the some classioal authority, maans dam 
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the privileges of ambassadors than other matters of national 
intercourse, that they early acquired the authority Those of 
and denomination of public law. The obHgation to ambaasa- 
receive ambassadors from other sovereign states, ^"* 
the respect due to them, their impunity in offences committed 
by their principals or by themselves, are not, indeed, wholly 
founded on custom, to the exclusion of the reason of the case ; 
Dor have the customs of mankind, even here, been so unlike 
themselves as to furnish no contradictory precedents: but 
they afford, perhaps, the best instance of a tacit agreement, 
distinguishable both from moral right and fi*om positive 
convention, which is specifically denominated the law of 
nations. It may be mentioned, that Grotius determines in 
favor of the absolute impunity of ambassadors ; that is, their 
irresponsibility to the tribunals of the country where they 
reside, in the case of personal crimes, and even of conspiracy 
against the government. This, however, he founds alto- 
gether upon what he conceives to have been the prevailing 
usage of civilized states.^ 

117. The next chapter, on the right of sepulture, appears 
more excursive than any other in the whole ti*eati8e. Bight of 
The right of sepulture can hardly become a public "P"!*""- 
question, except in time of war ; and, as such, it might have 
been shortly noticed in the third book. It supplies Grotius, 
however, with a brilliant prodigality of classical learning.' 
But the next is far moro important It is entitled punish- 
On Punishments. The injuries done to us by others "***'•• 
give rise to our right of compensation, and to our right of 
punishment. We have to examine the latter with the more 
care, that many have fallen into mistakes from not duly 
approhending the foundation and naturo of punishment. 
Punishment is, as Grotius rather quaintly defines it, " Malum 
passionis, quod infiigitur ob malum actionis," — evQ inflicted on 
another for the evil which he has committed. It is not a part 
of attributive, and hardly of expletive justice ; nor is it, in 
its primary design, proportioned to the guilt of the criminal, 
but to the magnitude of the crime. All men have naturally 
a right to punish crimes, except those who are themselves 
equally guilty; but, though the criminal would have no 
ground to complain, the mere pleasuro of rovenge is not a 
sufiicient motive to warrant us : there must be an useful end 

» 0. 18. « 0. »- 
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to render punishment legitimate. This end may be the ad- 
vantage of the criminal himself, or of the injured party, or of 
mankind in general. The interest of the injured party here 
considered is not that of reparation, which, though it may 
be provided for in punishment, is no proper part of it, 
but security against similar offences of the giulty party or of 
others. ^1 men may naturally seek this security by punish- 
ing the offender ; and, though it is expedient in civil society 
that this right should be transferred to the judge, it is not 
taken away where recourse cannot be had to the law. Every 
man may, even by the law of nature, punish crimes by which 
he has sustained no injury ; the public good of society re- 
quiring security against offenders, and rendering them com- 
mon enemies.^ 

118. Grotius next proceeds to consider whether these rights 
of punishment are restrained by revelation, and concludes 
that a private Christian is not at liberty to punish any crimi- 
nal, especially with death, for his own security or that of the 
public ; but that the magistrate is expressly empowered by 
Scripture to employ the sword against malefactors. It is 
rather an excess of scrupulousness, that he holds it unbe- 
coming to seek offices which give a jurisdiction in capital 
cases.' 

119. Many things essentially evil are not properly punisha- 
ble by human laws. Such are thoughts and intentions, errors 
of frailty, or actions &om which, though morally wrong, 
human society suffers no mischief; or the absence of such 
voluntary virtues as compassion and gratitude. Nor is it 
always necessary to inflict lawful punishment, many circum- 
stances warranting its remission. The ground of punishment 
is the guUt of the offender ; its motive is the advantage ex- 
pected fi-om it. No punishment should exceed what is de- 
served ; but it may be diminished according to the prospect of 
utility, or according to palliating circumstances. But, though 
punishments should bear proportion to offences, it does not 
follow that the criminal should suffer no more evil than he 
hafl occasioned, which would give him too easy a measure of 
retribution. The general tendency of all that Grotius has 
said in this chapter is remarkably indulgent and humane, 
beyond the practice or even the philosophy of his age.' 

> c. 20. > Id. • Id. 
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120. War is commonlj groaDded upon the right of punish- 
ing injuries ; so that the general principles upon which this 
right depends upon mankind ought well to be understood, 
before we can judge of so great a matter of national law. 
States, Grotius thinks, have a right, analogous to that of in- 
dividuals out of society, to punish heinous offences against the 
law of nature or of nations, though not affecting themselves, 
or even anj other independent community. But this is to be 
done very cautiously, and does not extend to violations of 
the positive divine law, or to any merely barbarous and irra- 
tional customs. Wars undertaken only on this score are 
commonly suspicions. But he goes on to determine that war 
may be justly waged against those who deny the being and 
providence of Grod, though not against idolaters, much less for 
the sake of compelling any nation to embrace Christianity, 
unless they prosecute its professors, in which case they are 
justly liable to punishment He pronounces strongly in this 
place against the prosecution of heretics.^ 

121. This is the longest chapter in the work of 6rotius« 
Several of his positions, as the reader may probably have 
observed, would not bear a close scrutiny ; the rights of indi- 
viduals in a state of nature, of magistrates in civil sodety, 
and of independent communities, are not kept sufficiently 
distinct ; the equivocal meaning of right, as it exists correla- 
tively between two parties, and as it comprehends the general 
obligations of moral law, is not always guarded against It is, 
notwithstanding these defects, a valuable commentary, regard 
being had to the time when it appeared, on the principles 
both of penal jurisprudence and of the rights of war. 

122. It has been a great problem, whe&er the liability to 
punishment can be transmitted from one person to ,^^^^ ^ 
another. This may be asked as to those who have bdodbIU- 
been concerned in the crime, and those who have ^^' 
not In the first case, they are liable as for their own offence, 
in having commanded, connived at, permitted, assisted, the 
actors in the crime before or after its perpetration. States 
are answerable for the delinquencies of their subjects when 
unpunished. They are also bound either to punish, or to 
deliver up, those who take refuge within their dominions 
from the justice of their own country. He seems, however, to 
admit afterwards, that they need only oonunand such persons 
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to quit the country. But they have a right to inquire into 
and inform themselves of the guQt alleged ; the ancient privi- 
leges of suppliants being established for the sake of those 
who have been unjustly persecuted at home. The practice 
of modem Europe, he owns, has limited this, right of demand- 
ing the delivery or punishment of refugees within narrow 
bounds. As to the punishment of those who have been wholly 
innocent of the offence, Grotius holds it universally unjust, 
but distinguishes it from indirect evil, which may often fall 
on the innocent. Thus, when the estate of a father is confis- 
cated, his children suffer, but are not punished ; since their 
succession was only a right contingent on his possession at his 
death.^ It is a consequence from this principle, that a people, 
so far subject to its sovereign as to have had no control 
upon his actions, cannot justly incur punishment on account 
of them. 

123. After distinguishing the causes of war into pretexts 
iDsniBcifflit ^^^ motives, and setting aside wars without any 
catues of assignable justification as mere robberies, he men- 
^"' tions several pretexts which he deems insufficient ; 

such as the aggrandizement of a neighbor, his construction 
of fortresses, the right of discovery where there is already a 
possessor, however barbarous, the necessity of occupying more 
land. And here he denies, both to single men and to a people, 
the right of taking up arms in order to recover their liberty. 
He lauglis at the pretended right of the emperor or of the 
pope to - govern the world, and concludes with a singular 
warning against wars undertaken upon any pretended explana- 
Dutyof tion of scriptural prophecies.' It will be antici- 
ftToiding it. pated, from the scrupulousness of Grotius in all his 
casuistry, that he enjoins sovereigns to abstain from war in a 
doubtful cause, and to use all convenient methods of avoiding 
it by conference, arbitration, or ev^n by lot. Single combat 
itself, as a mode of lot, he does not wholly reject in this 
place. In answer to a question often put, whether a war can 

1 C. 21. § 10. Hence it mrald follow, eerning thoae two laws. Goafiseatioii is 

by the principle of Grotius, that our law no more unjust towards the posteritj of 
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be just on both sides, he replies, that, in relation to the cause 
or subject, it cannot be so, since there cannot be two opposite 
rights ; but, since men may easily be deceived as to the real 
right, a war maj be just on both sides with respect to the 
agents.^ In another part of his work, he observes that 
resistance, even where the cause is not originally just, may 
become such by the excess of the other party. 

124. The duty of avoiding war, even in a just cause, as 
long as possible, is rather part of moral virtue in Andezpe- 
a large sense than of mere justice. But, besides ^^^^y- 
the obligations imposed on us by humanity and by Chris- 
tian love, it is often expedient, for our own interests, to 
avoid war. Of this, however, he says little ; it being plainly 
a matter of dvU prudence with which he has no concern.* 
Dismissing, therefore, the subject of this chapter, he comes 
to the justice of wars undertaken for the sake of 
others. Sovereigns, he conceives, are not boimd to SJ'bS 
take up arms in defence of any one of their sub- **y^ 
jects who may be unjustly treated. Hence a state "" 
may abandon those whom it cannot protect without great loss 
to the rest ; but whether an innocent subject may be delivered 
up to an enemy, is a more debated question. Soto and 
Vasquez, casuists of great name, had denied this: Grotius, 
however, determines it affirmatively. This seems a remarka- 
ble exception from the general inflexibility of his adherence 
to the rule of right. For on what principle of strict justice 
can a people, any more than private persons, sacrifice, or 
put in jeopardy, the life of an innocent man ? Grotius is 
influenced by the supposition, that the subject ought volun- 
tarily to surrender himself into the hands of the enemy, 
for the public good; but no man forfeits his natural rights 
by refusing to perform an action not of strict social obliga- 
tion.* 

125. Next to subjects are allies, whom the state has bound 
itself to succor; and friendly powers, though with- ^^jj^ 
out alliance, may also be protected from unjust 
attack. This extends even to all mankind ; though war 
in behalf of strangers is not obligatory. It is also lawful 
to deliver the subjects of others from extreme mani- g^,,^,^ 
fest oppression of their rulers ; and, though this has 

often been a mere pretext, we are not on that account to 
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deny the justice of an honest mterference. He even thinks 
the right of foreign powers, in such a case, more unequi- 
vocal than that of the oppressed people themselves. At the 
close of this chapter, he protests strongly against those who 
serve in any cause for the mere sake of pay ; and holds them 
worse than the common executioner, who puts none but crimi- 
nals to death.^ 

126. In the twentynsixth and concluding chapter of this 

second book, Grotius investigates the lawfulness of 
2^ fa? an bearing arms at tlie conmiand of superioi'S, and 
^^^ determines that subjects are indispensably bound not 

to serve in a war which they conceive to be clearly 
unjust. He even inclines, though admitting the prevailing 
opinion to be otherwise, to think, that, in a doubtful cause, 
they should adhere to the general moral rule in case of 
doubt, and refuse their personal service. This would evi- 
dently be impracticable, and ultimately subversive of poli- 
tical society. It, however, denotes the extreme scrupulosity 
of his mind. One might smile at another proof of this, 
where he detennines that the hangman, before the perform- 
ance of his duty, should satisfy himself as to the justice of 
the sentence.' 

127. The rights of war, that is, of commencing hostility, 
Bigfati in have thus far been investigated with a comprehen- 
^'^' siveness that has sometimes almost hidden the sub- 
ject. We come now, in the third book, to rights in war. 
Whatever may be done in war is permitted either by the 
law of nature or that of nations. Grotius begins with the 
first. The means morally, though not physically, necessary to 
attain a lawful end, are themselves lawful; a proposition 
which he seems to understand relatively to the rights of others, 
not to the absolute moral quality of actions ; distinctions which 
are apt to embarrass him. We have, therefore, a right to em- 
ploy force against an enemy, though it may be the cause of 
suffering to innocent persons. The principles of natural law 
authorize us to prevent neutrals from fumisliing an enemy 
with the supplies of war, or with any thing else essential for 
his resistance to our just demands of redress, such as pro- 
visions in a state of siege. And it is remarkable that he 
refers this latter question to natural law, because he had not 
found any clear decision of it by the positive law of nations.' 

'C.25. >0.a6. *L.Ui.e.l. 
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128. lo acting against an enemy, force is the nature of 
war. But it may be inquired whether deceit is not use of 
also a lawful means of success. The practice of na- *~^^ 
tions, and the authority of most writers, seem to warrant it. 
Grotius dilates on different sorts of artifice, and, afler admit- 
ting the lawfulness of such as deceive by indications, comes to 
the question of words equivocal or wholly fake. This he 
first discusses on the general moral principle of veracity, more 
prolixly, and with more deference to authority, than would 
suit a modem reader ; yet this basis is surely indispensable for 
the support of any decision in public casiiistry. The riglit, 
however, of employing falsehood towards an enemy, which he 
generally admits, does not extend to promises, which are always 
to be kept, whether express or implied, especially when con- 
firmed by oath; and more greatness of mind, as well as 
more Christian simplicity, would be shown by abstaining 
wholly from falsehood in war. The law of nature does not 
permit us to tempt any one to do that which in him would be 
criminal, as to assassinate his sovereign, or to betray his trust; 
but we have a right to make use of his voluntary offers.^ 

129. Grotius now proceeds from the consideration of natu- 
ral law or justice to that of the general customs of 
mankind, in which, according to him, tlie arbitrary cwiSm?of 
law of nations consists. By this, in the first place, bJ**^[j, 
though naturally no one is answerable for another, 

it has been established, that the property of every citizen is, 
as it were, mortgaged for the liabilities of the state to which 
he belongs. Hence, if justice is refused to us by the sov- 
ereign, we have a riglit to indemnification out of the property 
of his subjects. This is commonly called reprisals ; and it is 
a right which every private person would enjoy, were it not 
for itie civil laws of most countries, which compel him to 
obtain the authorization of his own sovereign or of some tri- 
bunal. By an analogous right, the subjects of a foreign state 
have sometimes been seized in return for one of our own sub- 
jects unjustly detained by their government.* 

130. A regular war, by the law of nations, can only be 
waged between political communities. Wherever DeeiaxBtiou 
there is a semblance of civil justice and fixed law, ^ ^• 
such a community exists, however violent may be its actions. 
But a body of pirates or robbei-s are not one. Absolute inde- 
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pendenoe, however, is not required for the right of war. A 
formal declaration of war, though not necessary bj the law 
of nature, has been rendered such by the usage of civilized 
nations. But it is required even by the former, that we 
should demand reparation for an injury, before we seek 
redress by force. A declaration of war may be conditional 
or absolute ; and it has been established as a ratification of 
regular hostilities, that they may not be confounded with the 
unwarranted acts of private men. No interval of time is 
required for their commencement after declaration.^ 

131. AU is lawful during war, in one sense of the word, 

which by the law and usage of nations is dispun- 
uwlrfu^ ishable. And this, in formed hostilities, is as much 
tioiu over the right of one side as of the other. The subjects 
* "' of our enemy, whether active on his side or not, be- 
come liable to these extreme rights of slaughter and pillage ; 
but it seems that, according to the law of nations, strangers 
sliould be exempted from them, unless, by remaining in the 
country, they serve his cause. Women, children, and prisoners 
may be put to death ; quarter or capitulation for life refused. 
On the other hand, if the law of nations is less strict in this 
respect than that of nature, it forbids some things which na- 
turally might be allowable means of defence, as the poisoning 
an enemy, or the wells from which he is to drink. The 
assassination of an enemy is not contrary to the law of nations, 
unless by means of traitors ; and even this is held allowable 
against a rebel or robber, who are not protected by the rules of 
formal war. But the violation of women is contrary to the law 
of nations." The rights of war with respect to enemies' pro- 
perty are unlimited, without exception even of churches or 
sepulchral monuments, sparing always the bodies of the dead.' 

132. By the law of nature, Grotius thinks that we acquire 
a property in as much of the spoil as is sufficient to indemnify 
us, and to punish the aggressor. But the law of nations car- 
ries this much farther, and gives an unlimited property in all 
that has been acquired by conquest, which mankind are bound 
to respect. This right commences as soon as the enemy has 
lost all chance of recovering his losses ; which is, in movables, 
as soon as they are in a place within our sole power. The 
transfer of property in territories is not so speedy. The goods 
of neutrals are not thus transferred, when found in the cities or 
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on board the vessels of an enemj. Whether the spoil belongs 
to the captors, or to their sovereign, is so disputed a question, 
that it can hardly be reckoned a part of that law of nations, 
or universal usage, with which Grotius is here concerned. 
He thinks, however, that what is taken in public enterprises 
appertains to the state ; and that this has been the general 
practice of mankind. The civil laws of each people maj 
modify this, and have frequentij done so.^ 

133. Prisoners, by the law of nations, become slaves of 
the captor, and their posterity also. He may priaon«j, 
treat them as he pleases with impunity. This has becom« 
been established by the custom of mankind, in order *^^"* 
that the conqueror might be induced to spare the lives of the 
vanquished. Some theologians deny the slave, even when 
taken in an unjust war, the right of making his escape ; from 
whom Grotius dissents. But he has not a right, in con- 
science, to resist the exercise of his master's authority. This 
law of nations as to the slavery of prisoners, as he admits, 
has not been universally received, and is now abolished in 
Christian countries, out of respect to religion.' But, strictly, 
as an individual may be reduced into slavery, so may a whole 
conquered people. It is, of course, at the discretion of the 
conqueror to remit a portion of his right, and to leave as 
much of their liberties and possessions untouched as he 
pleases-* 

184. The next chapter relates to the right of postliminium ; 
one depending so much on the peculiar fictions of the ^^ ^^ ^ 
Roman jurists, that it seems strange to discuss it as postumi- 
part of an universal law of nations at alL Nor does "*""• 
it properly belong to the rights of war which are between 
belligerent parties. It is certainly consonant to natural just- 
ice, that a citizen returning from captivity should be fully 
restored to every privilege and all property that he had 
enjoyed at home. In modem Europe, there is little to which 
the JUS postlimtnii can, even by analogy, be applied. It has 
been determined, in courts of admiralty, that vessels recap- 
tured after a short time do not revert to their owner. This 
chapter must be reckoned rather episodical.^ 

135. We have thus far looked only at the exterior right, 
accorded by the law of nations to all who wage regular hosti- 
lities in a just or unjust quarrel. This right is one of impunity 
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alone; but before our own conscience, or the tnbunal of 
moral approbation in mankind, manj things hitherto 
tatton^ spoken of as lawful must be condemned. In the 
»i^*«*n first place, an unjust war renders all acta of force 
"' committed in its prosecution unjust, and binds the 

aggressor before Grod to reparation. Every one, general or 
soldier, is responsible in such cases for the wrong he has com- 
manded or perpetrated. Nor can anj one knowingly retain 
the property of another obtained by such a war, though he 
should come to the possession of it with good faith.^ And as 
nothing can be done, consistently with moral justice, in an 
unjust war, so, however legitimate our ground for hostilities 
may be, we are not at liberty to transgress the boundaries of 
equity and humanity. In this chapter, Grotius, after dilating 
with a charitable abundance of examples and authorities in 
favor of clemency in war, even towards those who have been 
most guilty in provoking it, specially indicates women, old 
men, and children, as always to be spared ; extending this also 
to aU whose occupations are not military. Prisoners are not 
to be put to death, nor are towns to be refused terms of 
capitulation. He denies that the law of retaliation, or the 
necessity of striking terror, or the obstinate resistance of an 
enemy, dispenses with the obligation of saving his life. No- 
thing but some personal crime can warrant the refusal of 
quarter, or the death of a prisoner. Nor is it allowable to 
put hostages to death.^ 

136. Ail unnecessary devastation ought to be avoided, such 
as the destruction of trees, of houses, especially 
required M Ornamental and public buildings, and of every 
to spou. thing not serviceable in war, nor tending to pro- 
long it, as pictures and statues. Temples and sepulchres are 
to be spared for the same or even stronger reasons. Though it 
is not the object of Grotius to lay down any political maxims, 
he cannot refrain in this place from pointing out several con- 
siderations of expediency, which should induce us to restrain 
the license of arms T^dthin the limits of natural law.' There 
is no right by nature to more booty, strictly speaking, than is 
sufficient for our indemnity, wherein are included the expenses 
of the war; and the property of innocent pei^sons, being 
subjects of our enemies, is only liable in failure of those who 
ai*e primarily aggressors.^ 
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137. The persons of prisoners are only liable, in strict 
moral justice, so far as is required for satisfaction And as to 
of our injury. The slavery into which they may be pri«>M"- 
reduced ought not to extend farther than an obligation of per- 
petual servitude in return for maintenance. The power over 
slaves by the law of nature is far short of what the arbitrary 
law of nations permits, and does not give a right of exacting 
too severe labor, or of inflicting punishment beyond desert. 
The pecultum, or private acquisitions of a slave by economy 
or donation, ought to be reckoned his property. Slaves, how- 
ever, captured in a just war, though one in which they have 
had no concern, are not warranted in conscience to escape, 
and recover their liberty. But the children of such slaves 
are not in servitude by the law of nature, except so far as 
they have been obliged to their master for subsistence in 
infancy. With respect to prisoners, the better course is to 
let them redeem themselves by a ransom, which ought to be 
moderate.^ 

138. The acquisition of that sovereignty which was enjoyed 
by a conquered people, or by their rulers, is not only aim la 
legitimate, so far as is warranted by the punishment «»«™"*- 
they have deserved, or by the value of our own loss, but also 
so far as the necessity of securing ourselves extends. This 
last is what is often unsafe to remit out of clemency. It is a 
part of moderation in victory to incorporate the conquered 
with our own citizens on equal terms, or to leave their inde- 
pendence on reasonable precautions for our own security. If 
this cannot be wholly conceded, their civil laws and municipal 
magistracies may be preserved, and, above all, the free exer- 
cise of their religion. The interests of conquerors are as 
much consulted, generally, as their reputation, by such lenient 
use of their advantages.' 

139. It is consonant to natural justice that we should 
restore to the original owners all of which they 

have been despoiled in an unjust war, when it falls ^^tioD 
into our hands by a lawful conquest, without regard ^ ^igbt 
to the usual limits of postliminium. Thus, if an ''"*"" 
ambitious state comes to be stripped of its u^rpations, this 
should be not for the benefit of the conqueror, but of the 
ancient possessors. Length of time, however, will raise 
the presumption of abandonment.' Nothing should be taken 
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in war from neutral states, except through necessity and with 
compensation. The most ordinary case is that of the passage 
of troops. The neutral is bound to strict impartiality in a 
war of doubtful justice.^ But it seems to be the opinion of 
Grotius, that, by the law of nature, every one, even a pri- 
vate man, may act in favor of the innocent party as far as 
the rights of war extend, except that he cannot appropriate 
to himself the possessions of the enemy; that right being 
one founded on indemnification. But civil and military laws 
have generally restrained this to such as obey the express 
order of their government.* 

140. The license of war is restrained either by the laws of 
pnMniBM to ^^^^'^re and nations, which have been already dis- 
•nemicsand cusscd, or by particular engagement. The obliga- 
'*"**** tion of promises extends to enemies, who are still 
parts of the great society of mankind. Faith is to be kept 
even with tyrants, robbers, and pirates. He here again ad- 
verts to the case of a promise made under an unjust compul- 
sion ; and possibly his reasoning on the general principle is 
not quite put in the most satisfactory manner. It would now 
be argued that the violation of engagements towards the worst 
of mankind, who must be supposed to have some means of 
self-defence, on account of which we propose to treat with 
them, would produce a desperation among men in similar 
circumstances injurious to society. Or it might be urged, that 
men do not lose by their crimes a right to the performance of 
all engagements, especially when they have fulfilled their own 
share in them, but only of such as involve a positive injustice 
towards the other party. In this place he repeats his former 
doctrine, that the most invalid promise may be rendered 
binding by the addition of an oath. It follows, from the gene- 
ral rule, that a prince is bound by his engagements to rebel 
subjects ; above all, if they have had the precaution to exact 
his oath. And thus a change in the constitution of a mo- 
narchy may legitimately take place, and it may become mixed 
instead of absolute by the irrevocable concession of the sov- 
ereign. The rule, that promises made under an unjust com- 
pulsion are not obligatory, has no application in a public and 
regular war.^ Barbeyrac remarks on this, that if a conqueror, 

X 17. * C. 19. respect to the geaenl obligation of saeh 

* 0. 19f S 11. There seeniBf m has promises, which he malntuns in the se- 

been Intimaoad abore. to be some inoon- cond book ; and now, as fitr as I collect 
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like Alexander, subdues an unoffending people with no spe- 
cious pretext at all, be does not perceive why tbey sbould be 
more bound in conscience to keep the promises of obedience 
thej may have been compelled to enter into, than if he had 
been an ordinary bandit. And this remark shows us, that the 
celebrated problem in casuistry, as to the obb'gation of com- 
pulsory promises, has far more important consequences than 
the payment of a petty sum to a robber. In two cases, how- 
ever, Grotius holds that we are dispensed from keeping an 
engagement towards an enemy. One of these is, when it has 
been conditional, and the other party has not fulHlled his part 
of the convention. This is, of course, obvious, and can only be 
open to questions as to the precedence of the condition. The 
other case is where we retain what is due to us by way of 
compensation, notwithstanding our promise. This is permis- 
sible in certain instances.^ 

141. The obligation of treaties of peace depends on their 
being concluded by the authority which, according to Treatiea 
the constitution of the state, is sovereign for this J2*^^ 
purpose. Kings who do not possess a patrimonial petent 
sovereignty cannot alienate any part of their domin- •"'**®^^- 
ions without the consent of the nation or its representatives : 
they must even have the consent of the city or province which 
is thus to be ti*ansferred. In patrimonial kingdoms, the sov- 
ereign may alienate the whole, but not always a part, at 
pleasure. He seems, however, to admit an ultimate right of 
sovereignty, or dominium eminens, by which all states may 
dispose of the property of their subjects, and consequently 
alienate it for the sake of a great advantage, but subject to 
the obligation of granting tibem an indenmity. He even 
holds that the community is naturally bound to indemnify pri- 
vate subjects for the losses they sustain in war, though this 
right of reparation may be taken away by civil laws. The 
right of alienation by a treaty of peace is only questionable 
between the sovereign and his subjects: foreign states may 
presume its validity in their own favor.^ 

142. Treaties of peace are generally founded on one of two 
principles ; that the parties shall return to the con- jj^^j^ 
dition wherein they were before the commencement reiattng to 
of hostilities, or that they shall retain what they pos- ****"* 
sess at their condusion. The last is to be presumed in a case 

1 c. 19. » c. 20. 
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of doubtful interpretation. A treaty of peace extinguishes all 
public grounds of quarrel, whether known to exist or not, but 
does not put an end to the claims of private men subsisting 
before the war, the extinguishment of which is never to be 
pi'esumed. The other rules of interpretation which he lajs 
down are, as usual with him, derived rather from natural 
equity than the jpractice of mankind, though with no neglect 
or scorn of the latter. He maintains the right of giving an 
asylum to the banished, but not of receivmg large bodies of 
men who abandon their country.^ 

143. The decision of lot may be adopted in some cases, in 
order to avoid a war, wherein we have little chance of resist- 
ing an enemy. But that of single combat, according to Gro- 
tius*s opinion, though not repugnant to the law of nature, is 
incompatible with Christianity; unless in the case where a 
party, unjustly assailed, has no other means of defence. Ar- 
bitration by a neutral power is another method of settling 
differences, and in this we are bound to acquiesce. Wars 
may abo be terminated by implicit submission or by capitula- 
tion. The rights which this gives to a conqueror have been 
already discussed. He concludes this chapter with a few 
observations upon hostages, and pledges. With respect to the 
latter, he holds that they may be reclaimed after any lapse of 
time, unless there is a presumption of tacit abandonment' 

144. A truce is an interval of war, and does not require a 
TrucM and fresh declaration at its close. No act of hostility is 
ooiiTentioM.ij^^,,2 during its continuance: the infringement of 
this rule by either party gives the other a right to take up 
arms without delay. Safe conducts are to be construed libe- 
rally, rejecting every meaning of the words which does not 
reach their spirit. Thus a safe conduct to go to a place im- 
plies the right of returning unmolested. The ransom of 
prisoners ought to be favored.^ A state is bound by the con- 
ventions in war made by its officers, provided they are such as 
may reasonably be presumed to lie within their delegated au- 
thority, or such as they have a special commission to warrant, 
known to the other contracting pai*ty. A state is also bound 
by its tacit ratification in permitting the execution of any part 
of such a treaty, though in itself not obligatory, and also by 
availing itself of any advantage thereby. Grotius dwells 
aAerwards on many distinctions relating to this subject, which, 

1 c. 20. > Id. » G. 21. 
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however, as far as they do not resolve themselves into the 
general principle, are to he considered on the ground of posi- 
tive regulation.* 

145. Private persons, whether hearing arms or not, are as 
much hound as their superiors by the engagements j^,^ ^ 
they contract with an enemy. This applies particu- prfvat* 
larly to the parole of a prisoner. The engagement *'•^"■• 
not to serve again, though' it has been held null by some 
jurists, as contrary to our obligation towards our country, is 
valid. It has been a question, whether the state ought to 
compel its citizens to keep their word towards the enemy. 
The better opinion is, that it should do so ; and this has been 
the practice of the most civilized nations." Those who put 
themselves under the protection of a state engage to do 
notliing hostile towards it. Hence such actions as that of 
Zopyrus, who betrayed Babylon under the guise of a refugee, 
are not excusable. Several sorts of tacit engagements are 
established by the usage of nations, as that of raising a white 
flag in token of a desire to suspend arms. These are excep- 
tions from the general rule which authorizes deceit in war.* 
In the concluding chapter of the whole treatise, Grotius briefly 
exhorts all states to preserve good faith and to seek peace at 
all times, upon the mild principles of Christianity.^ 

146. If the reader has had the patience to make his way 
through the abstract of Grotius, De Jure Belli, oi^uodb 
that we have placed before him, he will be fully ^^J^Thj^ 
prepared to judge of the criticisms made upon this Paiey, un- 
treatise by Paley and Dugald Stewart. "The ~^*»»« 
writings of Gix)tius and Puffendorf," says the former, "are 
of too forensic a cast, too much mixed up with civil law 
and with the jurisprudence of Germany, to answer precisely 
the design of a system of ethics, the direction of private 
consciences in the general conduct of human life." But it 
was not the intention of Grotius (we are not at present 
concerned with Puffendorf ) to furnish a system of ethics ; 
nor did any one ever hold forth his treatise in this light. 
Upon some most important branches of morality he has cer- 
tainly dwelt so fully as to answer the purpose of " directing 
the private conscience in the conduct of life." The great 
aim, however, of his inquiries was to ascertain the principles 
of natural right applicable to independent communities. 

1C.22. >C.28. seal. «0.26 
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147. Palej, it must be owned, has a more specious ground 
of accusation in his next charge against Grotius for tlie 
profusion of classical quotations. " To any thing moi-e than 
oiTiament they can make no claim. To propose them as 
serious arguments, gravely to attempt to establish or fortify 
a moral duty by the testimony of a Greek or Roman poet, 
is to trifle with the reader, or rather take off his attention 
from all just principles in morals.'' 

148. A late eminent writer has answered this from the 
^ J - text of Grotius, but in more eloquent language 
nZvin- than Grotius could have employed. ^'Another 
****** answer," says Mackintosh, " is due to some of those 
who have criticised Grotius ; and that answer might be given 
in the words of Grotius himself. He was not of such a 
stupid and servile cast of mind, as to quote the opinions of 
poets or orators, of historians and philosophers, as those 
of judges from whose decision there was no appeal. He 
quotes them, as he tells us himself, as witnesses, whose con- 
spiring testimony, mightily strengthened and confirmed by 
their discordance on almost every other subject, is a con- 
clusive proof of the unanimity of the whole human race on 
the great rules of duty and the fundamental principles of 
morals. On such matters, poets and orators are the most 
unexceptionable of all witnesses : for they address themselves 
to the general feelings and sympathies of mankind; they 
are neither warped by system, nor perverted by sophistry; 
they can attain none of their objects, they can neither please 
nor persuade, if they dwell on moral sentiments not in 
unison with those of their readers. No system of moral 
philosophy can surely disregard the general feelings of human 
nature, and the according judgment of all ages and nations. 
But where are these feelings and that judgment recorded and 
preserved ? In those very writings which Grotius is gravely 
blamed for having quoted. The usages and laws of nations, 
the events of history, the opinions of philosophers, the senti- 
ments of orators and poets, as well as the observation of 
common life, are, in truth, the materials out of which the 
science of morality is formed ; and those who neglect them 
are justly chargeable with a vain attempt to philosophize 
without regard to fact and experience, — the sole foundation 
of all true philosophy."^ 

* Mnckliitoeb, Diacoune on the Study of the Law of Nature and Natfona, p. 28 
(edit. 1828). 
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149. The passage in Grotius which has suggested this 
noble defence will be found above. It will be seen, on 
reference to it, that he proposes to quote the poets and 
orators cautiously, and rather as ornamental than authori- 
tative supports of his argument. In no one instance, I 
believe, will he be found to " enforce a moral duty," as Paley 
imagines, by their sanction. It is, nevertheless, to be fairly 
acknowledged, that he has sometimes gone a good deal farther 
than the rules of a pure taste allow in accumulating quota- 
tions from the poets; and that, in an age so impatient of 
prolixity as the last, this has stood much in the way of the 
general reader. 

150. But these criticisms of Paley contain very trifling 
censure in comparison with the unbounded scorn cenrans 
poured on Grotius by Dugald Stewart, in his first o^s**^^*- 
Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy. I have never 
read these pages of an author whom I had unfortunately not 
the opportunity of personally knowing, but whose researches 
liave contributed so much to the delight and advantage of 
mankind, without pain and surprise. It would be too much 
to say, that, in several parts of this Dissertation, by no means 
in the first class of Stewart's writings, other proofs of precipi- 
tate judgment do not occur ; but that he should have spoken 
of a work so distinguished by fame, and so effective, as he 
himself admits, over the public mind of Europe, in terms 
of unmingled depreciation, without having done more than 
glanced at some of its pages, is an extraordinary symptom 
of that tendency towards prejudices, hasty but inveterate, of 
which this eminent man seems to have been not a little 
susceptible. The attack made by Stewart on those who have 
taken the law of nature and nations as their theme, and 
especially on Grotius, who stands forward in that list, is pro- 
tracted for several pages ; and it would be tedious to examine 
every sentence in succession. Were I to do so, it is not, in 
my opinion, an exaggeration to say, that almost every suc- 
cessive sentence would lie open to criticism. But let us 
take the chief heads of accusation. 

151. "Grotius," we are told, "under the title De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis, has aimed at a complete system Answer to 
of natural law. Condillac says, that he chose the 'J^^m- 
title in order to excite a more general curiosity." The total 
erroneousness of this passage must appear to every one who 
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lias seen what Grotius declares to have been his primary 
object. He chose the title because it came nearest to express 
that object, — the ascertainment of laws binding on inde- 
pendent communities in their mutual relations, whether of 
war or peace. But as it was not possible to lay down any 
solid principles of international right till the notions of right 
of sovereignty, of dominion over things and persons, of war 
itself, were clearly established, it became indispensable to 
build upon a more extensive basis than later writers on the 
law of nations, who found the labor performed to their hands, 
have thought necessary. All ethical philosophy, even in 
those parts which bear a near relation to jurisprudence and 
to international law, was, in the age of Grotius, a chaos of 
incoherent and arbitrary notions, brought in from various 
sources, — from the ancient schools, from the Scriptures, the 
fathers, the canons, the casuistical theologians, the rabbins, 
the jurists, as well as from the practice and sentiments of 
every civilized nation, past and present, the Jews, the Greeks 
and Romans, the trading republics, the chivalrous kingdoms 
of modem Europe. If Grotius has not wholly disentangled 
himself from this bewildering maze, through which he pain- 
fully traces his way by the Ughts of reason and revelation, he 
has at least cleai*ed up much, and put others still oflener 
in the right path, where he has not been able to follow it 
Condillac, as here quoted by Stewart, has anticipated Paley's 
charge against Grotius, of laboring to support his conclusions 
by the authority of others, and of producing a long string 
of quotations to prove the most indubitable propositions. In 
what degree this very exaggerated remark is true, we have 
already seen. But it should be kept in mind, that neither 
the disposition of the age in which Grotius lived, nor the real 
necessity of illustrating every part of his inquiries by the 
precedent usages of mankind, would permit him to treat of 
moral philosophy as of the abstract theoroms of geometry. 
If his erudition has sometimes obstructed or misled him, 
which perhaps has not so frequently happened as these critics 
assume, it is still true, that a contemptuous ignorance of what 
has been done or has been taught, such as belonged to the 
school of Condillac and to that of Paley, does not veiy well 
qualify the moral philosopher for inquiry into the principles 
which are to regulate human nature. 

152. "Among the different ideas," Stewart observes, "which 
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have been formed of natural jurisprudence, one of the most 
conunon, especially in the earlier systems, supposes its object 
to be, to lay down those rules of justice which would be 
binding on men living in a social state without any positive 
institutions ; or, as it is frequently called by writers on this 
I ubject, living together in a state of nature. This idea of the 
province of jurisprudence seems to have been uppermost in 
the mind of Grotius in various parts of his treatise". After 
some conjectures on the motives which led the early writers 
to take this view of national law, and admitting that the rules 
of justice are in every case precise and indispensable, and 
that their authority is altogether independent of that of the 
civil magistrate, he deems it " obviously absurd to spend much 
time in speculating about the principles of this natural law, 
as applicable to men before the institution of governments." 
It may possibly be as absurd as he thinks it. But where has 
Grotius shown, that this condition of natural society was 
uppermost in his thoughts ? Of the state of nature, as it 
existed among individuals before the foundation of any civil 
institutions, he says no more than was requisite in order to 
exhibit the origin of those rights which spring from property 
and government. But that he has, in some part especially 
of his second book, dwelt upon the rules of justice binding on 
men subsequent to the institution of property, but independ- 
ently of positive laws, is most certain ; nor is it possible for 
any one to do otherwise who does not follow Hobbes 4n con- 
founding moral with legal obligation ; a theory to which Mr. 
Stewart was of aU men the most averse. 

153. Natural jurisprudence is a term that is not always 
taken in the same sense. It seems to be of English origin ; 
nor am I certain, though my memory may deceive me, that I 
have ever met with it in Latin or in French. Strictly speak- 
ing, as jurisprudence means the science of law, and is 
especially employed with respect to the Roman, natural juris- 
prudence must be the science of morals, or the law of nature. 
It is, therefore, in this sense, co-extensive with ethics, and 
comprehends the rules of temperance, liberality, and benevo- 
lence, as much as those of justice. Stewart, however, seems 
to consider this idea of jurisprudence as an arbitrary exten- 
sion of the science derived from the technical phraseology of 
the Roman law. " Some vague notion of this kind," he says, 
^ has manifestly given birth to many of the digressions of 
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Grotius." It may have been seen by the analysis of the 
entire treatise of Grotius, above given, that none of his digres- 
sions, if such they are to be called, have originated in any 
vague notion of an identity, or proper analogy, between the 
strict rules of justice and those of the other virtues. The 
Aristotelian division of justice into commutative and distribu- 
tive, which Grotius has adopted, might seem in some respect 
to bear out this supposition ; but it is evident, from the con- 
text of Stewart's observations, that he was referring only to 
the former species, or justice in its more usual sense, the 
observance of perfect rights, whose limits may be accurately 
determined, and whose violation may be redressed. 

154. Natural jurisprudence has another sense imposed upon 
it by Adam Smith. According to this sense, its object, in the 
words of Stewart, is " to ascertain the general principles of 
justice which ought to be recognized in every municipal code, 
and to which it ought to be the aim of every legislator to 
accommodate his institutions.'' Grotius, in Smith's opinion, 
was "the first who attempted to give the world any thing 
like a system of those principles which ought to run through, 
and to be the foundation of, the laws of all nations ; and his 
treatise on the laws of peace and war, with all its imperfec- 
tions, is, perhaps, at this day the most complete book that 
has yet been given on the subject." 

155. The first, probably, in modem times, who conceived 
the idea of an universal jurisprudence was Lord Bacon. He 
places among the desiderata of political science the province 
of universal justice or the sources of law. " Id nunc agatur, 
ut fontes justitiae et utilitatis publicae petantur, et in singulis 
juris partibus character quidam et idea justi exhibeatur, ad 
quem particularium regnorum et rerumpublicarum leges pro- 
bare, atque inde emendationem moliri, quisque, cui haec cordi 
erit et curae, possit."^ The maxims which follow are an admi- 
rable illustration of the principles which should regulate the 
enactment and expression of laws, as well as of much that 
should guide, in a general manner, the decision of courts of 
justice. They touch very slightly, if at all, any subject which 
Grotius has handled ; but certainly come far closer to natural 
jurisprudence, in the sense of Smith, inasmuch as they con- 
tain principles which have no limitation to the circumstances 
of particular societies. These maxims of Bacon, and all 

1 De Augmentis, Ub. TiU. 
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others that seem properly to come within the province of juris- 
prudence in this sense, which is now become not uncommon, 
the science of universal law, are resolvable partly into those' 
of natural justice, partly into those of public expediency. 
Little, however, could be objected against the admission of 
universal jurisprudence, in this sense, among the sciences. 
But if it is meant that any systematic science, whether by the 
name of jurisprudence or legislation, can be laid down as to 
the principles which ought to determine the institutions of all 
nations, or that, in o^er words, the laws of each separate 
community ought to be regulated by any universal standard, 
in matters not depending upon eternal justice, we must demur 
to receiving so very disputable a proposition. It is probable 
that Adam Smith had no thoughts of asserting it ; yet his 
language is not very clear, and he seems to have assigned 
some object to Grotius distinct from the establishment of 
natural and international law. '^ Whether this was,** says 
Stewart, '< or was not, the leading object of Grotius, it is not 
material to decijle ; but, if this was his object, it will not be 
disputed that he has executed his design in a very desultory 
manner, and that ho often seems to have lost sight of it alto- 
gether, in the midst of those miscellaneous speculations on 
political, ethical, and historical subjects, which form so large a 
portion of his treatise, and which so frequently succeed each 
other without any apparent connection or common aim.** 

156. The unfairness of this passage it is now hardly incum- 
bent upon me to point out. The reader has been enabled 
to answer that no political speculation will be found in the 
volume De Jure Belli ac Pacis, unless the disquisition on 
the origin of human society is thus to be denominated ; that the 
instances continually adduced from history are always in illus- 
tration of the main argument ; and that what are here caUed 
ethical speculations are in fact the real subject of the book, 
since it avowedly treats of obligations on the conscience of 
mankind, and especially of their rulers. Whether the vari- 
ous topics in this treatise '^ succeed each other without appa- 
rent connection or conunon aim," niay best be seen by the 
titles of the chapters, or by the analysis of their contents. 
There are certainly a very few of these that have little in 
common, even by deduction or analogy, with international 
law ; though scarce any, I think, which do not rise naturally 
out of the previous d^cussion. Exuberances of this kind 
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ai'e so common in writera of great reputation, that, where they 
do not transgiess more than Grotius has done, the censure of 
irrelevancy has heen always reckoned hypercritical. 

157. " The Roman system of jurisprudence," Mr. Stewart 
proceeds " seems to have warped, in no inconsiderable degree, 
the notions of Grotius on all questions connected with the 
theory of legislation, and to have diverted his attention from 
that philosophical idea of law so well expressed by Cicero : 
' Non a praetoris edicto, neque a duodecim tabulis, sed penitus 
ex intima phUosophia hauriendam juris disciplinam.' In this 
idolatry, indeed, of the Roman law, he has not gone so far b& 
some of his commentators, who have affirmed that it is only a 
different name for the law of nature ; but that his partiality for 
his professional pureuits has often led him to overlook the 
immense difference between the state of society in ancient and 
modem Europe will not, I believe, now be disputed." It is 
probable that it will be disputed by all who are acquainted 
with Grotius. The questions connected with the theory of 
legislation which he has discussed are chiefly those relating 
to the acquisition and alienation of property in some of the 
earlier chapters of the second book. That he has not, in 
these disquisitions, adopted all the determinations of the 
Roman jurists, is certain: whether he may in any parti- 
cular instance have adhei-ed to them more than the best 
theory of legislation would admit, is a matter of variable 
opinion. But Stewart, wholly unacquainted with the civil 
laws, appears to have much underrated their value. In most 
questions of private right, they form the great basis of every 
modem legislation ; and as all civilized nations, including our 
own, have derived a large portion of their jurisprudence 
from this source, so even the theorists, who would disdain to 
be ranked as disciples of Paullus and Papinian, are not 
aahamed to be their plagiaries. 

158. It has been thrown out against Grotius by Rousseau,^ 

— and the same insinuation may be found in other 
▼indicated writers, — that he confounds the fact with the right, 
gJlJ^^ and the duties of nations with their practice. How 

little foundation there is for this calunmy is suffi- 
ciently apparent to our readers. Scmpulous, as a cfisuist, to 
an excess hardly reconcilable with the security and welfai-e of 
good men, he was the first, beyond the precincts of the cou- 

i Contrat SodaL 
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fessioaal or the church, to pour the dictates of a saint-like 
innocence into the ears of princes. It is true, that in recog- 
nizing the legitimacy of slavery, and in carrying too far the 
principles of obedience to government, he may be thought to 
have deprived mankind of some of their security against 
injustice ; but this is exceedingly different from a sanction to 
it. An implicit deference to what he took for divine truth 
was the first axiom in the philosophy of Grotius. If he was 
occasionally deceived in his application of this principle, it 
was but according to the notions of his age ; but those who 
wholly reject the authority must, of course, want a common 
standard by which his speculations in moral philosophy can 
be reconciled with their own. 

159. I must now quit a subject upon which, perhaps, I 
have dwelt too long. The high fame of Dugald Stewart has 
rendered it a sort of duty to vindicate from his hasty cen- 
sures the memory of one still more illustrious in reputation, 
till the lapse of time and the fickleness of literary fashion 
conspii*ed with the popularity of his assailants to magnify his 
defects, and meet the very name of his famous treatise with 
a kind of scornful ridicule. That Stewart had never read 
much of Grotius, or even gone over the titles of his chap- 
ters, is very manifest; and he displays a similar ignomnce 
as to the other writers on natural law, who for more than 
a century afterwards, as he admits himself, exercised a great 
influence over the studies of Europe. I have commented 
upon very few, comparatively, of the slips which occur in 
his pages on this subject. 

160. The arrangement of Grotius has been blamed as 
unscientific by a more friendly judge. Sir James msamuiBe 
Mackintosh. Though I do not feel very strongly ™*"'* 

the force of his objections, it is evident that the law of nature 
might have been established on its basis, before the author 
passed forward to any disquisition upon its reference to in- 
dependent communities. This would have changed a good 
deal the principal object that Grotius had in view, and 
brought his treatise, in point of method, very near to that 
of Puffendorf. But assuming, as he did, the authority recog- 
nized by those for whom he wrote, that of the Scriptures, 
he was less inclined to dwell on the proof which reason 
affords for a natural law, though fully satisfied of its validity 
even without reference to the Supreme Being. 
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161. The real faults of Grotius, leading to erroneous 
detemiinations, seem to be rather an unnecessaiy 
HisdfiftetB. gcrupulousness, and somewhat of old theological pre- 
judice, from which scarce anj man in his age, who was not 
whollj indifferent to religion, had liberated himself. The 
notes of Barbejrac seldom fail to correct this leaning. 
Several later writers on international law have treated his 
doctrine of an universal law of nations, founded on the 
agreement of mankind, as an emptj chimera of his inven- 
tion. But if he only meant bj this the tacit consent, or, 
in other words, the general custom, of civilized nations, it 
does not appear that there is much difference between his 
theory and that of Wolf or VatteL 
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CHAPTER V. 

HI8T0BT OV POSTBT VBOM lOOO TO 1660. 



Sect. L — On Italian Poetbt. 

Ghaxaefeen of fbs Poeli of the SeTuiteeiith Oentoiy— SometiniM too aBtuli denr»- 
dated— Maiinl — TuBoni— Ghlabranu 

1. At the close of the sixteenth century, few remained in 
Italy to whom posterity has assigned a considerable 
reputation for their poetry. But the ensuing period JJUJj^f 
has stood lower, for the most part, in the opinion of «je Soioen- 
later ages, than any other since the revival of letters. 

The seicentisH, the writers of the seventeenth century, were 
stigmatized in modem criticism, till the word has been 
associated with nothing but false taste and every thing that 
should be shunned and despised. Those who had most 
influence in leading the literary judgment of Italy went back, 
some almost exclusively to the admiration of Petrarch and 
his contemporaries, some to the various writers who culti- 
vated their native poetry in the sixteenth century. Salvini 
is of the former class ; Muratori, of the latter.^ 

2. The last age, that is the concluding twenty years of the 
eighteenth century, brought with it, in many respects, ^^^ ^^ 
a change of public sentiment in Italy. A mascu- Bogmtaa 
line turn of thought, an expanded grasp of philosophy, *>™«Jy- 
a thirst, ardent to excess, for great exploits and noble praise, 
has distinguished the Italian people of the last fifty years 
from their progenitors of several preceding generations. 
It is possible that the enhanced relative importance of the 
Lombards in their national literature may have not been 

> Mnxmtori, Sellft Perfbtte Poeda, is OM tdned ■oma zmaclai 1^ SalTinl, » Ugotod 
of the best book! of eritlctam in the Italian yioi«ntina. 
langnifB : in the Moond tdanie aie eon- 
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without its influence in rendering the public taste less fas- 
tidious as to purity of language, less fine in that part of 
eesthetic discernment which relates to the grace and felicity 
of expression, while it became also more apt to demand 
originality, nervousness, and the power of exciting emotion. 
The writers of the seventeenth century may, in some cases, 
have gained by this revolution; but those of the preceding 
ages, especially the Fetrai*chists whom Bembo had led, have 
certainly lost ground in national admiration. 

3. Rubbi, editor of the voluminous collection called Par- 
p^^j^ Qf naso Italiano, had the courage to extol the seicen" 
them by ttsH foT their genius and fancy, and even to place 
Rubbi. them, in all but style, above their predecessors. 
" Give them," he says, " but grace and purity, take from them 
their capricious exaggerations, their perpetual and forced 
metaphors, you will think Marini the first poet of Italy ; and 
his followers, with their fulness of imagery and personifi- 
cation, will make you forget their monotonous predecessors. 
I do not advise you to make a study of the seicentisti; it 
would spoil your style, perhaps your imagination : I only tell 
you that they were the true Italian poets. They wanted a 
good style, it is admitted ; but they were so far from wanting 
genius and imagination, that these perhaps tended to impair 
their style."* 

4. It is probable that every native critic would think some 
AiK) by parts of this panegyric, and especially the strongly 
^•*** hyperbolical praise of Marini, carried too far. But 
I am not sure that we should be wrong in agreeing with 
Rubbi, that there is as much catholic poetry, by which I mean 
that which is good in all ages and countries, in some of 
the minor productions of the seventeenth as in those of the 
sixteenth age. The sonnets, especially, have more indi- 
viduality and more meaning. In this, however, I should 
wish to include the latter portion of the seventeenth century. 
Salfi, a writer of more taste and judgment than Rubbi, has 
recently taken the same side, and remarked the superior 
originality, the more determined individuality, the greater 
variety of subjects ; above all, what the Italians now most 
value, the more earnest patriotism of the later poets.* Those 

1 Pamaw) ItaUano, toI. xll. (Ayrvrtimento.) Rubbi, howeTer, ^rm bat two, oat 
of his long collection in fifty TolameSf to the writers of the serenteenth centary. 

s Salfi, Hist. Utt. de I'ltalie toontinoation de Gingucne), vol. xil. p. 424. 
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immediately before us, belongiug to the first half of the 
( entury, are less numerous than in the former age : the son- 
neteers especially have produced much less ; and in the 
collections of poetry, even in that of Rubbi, notwithstanding 
his eulogy, they take up very little room. Some, however, 
liave obtained a durable renown, and are better known in 
Europe than any, except the Tassos, that flourished in the 
last fifty years of the golden age. 

5. It must be confessed, that the praise of a masculine 
genius, either in thought or language, cannot be Adoneof 
bestowed on the poet of the seventeenth century m*™*: 
whom liis contemporaries most admired, — Giovanni Battista 
Marini. He is, on the contrary, more deficient than all the 
rest in such qualities, and is indebted to the very opposite 
characteristics for the sinister influence which he exerted on 
the public taste. He was a Neapolitan by birth, and gave 
to the world his famous Adone in 1623. As he was then 
fifty-four years old, it may be presumed, from the character 
of the poem, that it was in great pait written long before ; 
and he had already acquired a considerable reputation by his 
other works. The Adone was received with an unbounded 
and iU-judging approbation: ill-judging in a critical sense, 
because the ^ults of this poem are incapable of defence ; 
but not unnatural, as many parallel instances of the world's 
enthusiasm have shown. No one had before carried the cor- 
ruption of taste so far : extravagant metaphors, false thoughts, 
and conceits on equivocal words, are very frequent in the 
Adone ; and its author stands accountable, in some measure, 
for his imitators, who, during more than half a century, looked 
up to Marini with emulous folly, and frequently succeeded in 
gi^ater deviations from pure taste, without his imagination 
and elegance. 

6. The Adone is one of the longest poems in the world ; 
containing more than 45,000 lines. He has shown itschuso* 
some ingenuity in filling up the canvas of so slight *^ 

a story by additional incidents from his own invention, and 
by long episodes allusive to the times in which he lived- 
But the subject, expanded so interminably, is essentially 
destitute of any superior interest, and fit only for an ener- 
vated people, barren of high thoughts and high actions, — the 
Italy, notwithstanding some bright exceptions, of the seven- 
teenth century. If we could overcome this essential source 
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of weariness, the Adone has much to delight our fkacj and 
our ear. Marini is, more than any other poet, the counter- 
part of Ovid : his fertility of imagination, his ready accumu- 
lation of circumstances and expressions, his easy flow of 
language, his harmonious versification, are in no degree 
inferior ; his faults are also the same ; for in Ovid we have 
all the overstrained figures and false conceits of Marini. But 
the Italian poet was incapable of imitating the truth to 
nature, and depth of feeling, which appear in many parts of 
his ancient prototype ; nor has he as vigorous an expression. 
Never does Marini rise to any high pitch: few stanzas, 
perhaps, are remembered by natives for their beauty; but 
many are graceful and pleasing, all are easy and musical.^ 
" Perhaps," says Salfi, " with the exception of Ariosto, no one 
has been more a poet by nature than he ; **' a praise, however, 
which may justly seem hyperbolical to those who recall their 
attention to the highest attributes of poetry. 

7. Marini belongs to that very numerous body of poets, 
Andpopn- who, delighted with the spontaneity of their ideas, 
*^*y- never reject any that arise: their parental love 
forbids all preference ; and an impartial law of gavelkind 
shares their page among all the offspring of their brain. 
Such were Ovid and Lucan, and such have been some of our 
own poets of great genius and equal fame. Their fertility 
astonishes the reader, and he enjoys for a time the abundant 
banquet ; but satiety is too sure a consequence, and he returns 
with less pleasure to a second perusal. The censure of criti- 
cism falls invariably, and sometimes too harshly, on this sort 
of poetry : it is one of those cases where the critic and the 
world are most at variance; but the world is apt, in this 



> five stanas of the seTenth canto, be- 
ing a choral song of ntyn and baechantlf 
are thrown into versi sdniceioliy and have 
been aeooantod by the ItaliaoB an extraor- 
dinary effort of sUllf ftom the difficulty of 
■netaLoing a metre, which is not strong in 
rhymes, with so much spirit and ease. 
Each verse also is divided into three parts, 
themselves separately sdruceioH^ though 
not rhyming. One staom will make this 
clear : — 

" Hor d* eUera s* adomino. e di pampino 
I glovani, e le vergini pia tenere, 
E gemine nell' anima a stampino 
L'lmagine di Libero, e di Venere. 
Tutti ardano. s* aocendano, ed avampino, 
Qual Semele, oh* al folgore fZi cenere ; 



E cantf no a Cupidine, ed a Bromlo, 

Con numeii poetftd un encomio." 

Cant. vii. tt. 118. 

Though this metrical skill may not be 
of the higlieet merit in poetty, it is no 
more to be alighted than fiicili^ of touch 
in a painter. 

« Vol. xiv. p. 147. The character of 
Marini*s poetry which this critic has given 
is in general verv Just, and in good taste. 
Comiani (vii. 128) has also done Justice, 
and no more than Justice, to Marini. Ti- 
taboBohi has hardly said enough In his 
&vor ; and as to Muratori, it was his busi- 
ness to restore and maintain a purity of 
taste, which renderod him severe towards 
the excesses of such poets as Mariul 
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instance, to reverse its own judgment, and yield to the 
tribunal it had rejected. ''To Miarini/' says an eminent 
Italian writer, " we owe the lawlessness of composition : the 
ebullition of his genius, incapable of restraint, burst through 
every bulwark, enduring no rule but that of his own humor, 
whidi was all for sonorous verse, bold and ingenious thoughts, 
fantastical subjects, a phraseology rather Latin than Italian ; 
and, in short, aimed at pleasing by a false appearance of 
beauty. It would almost pass beUef how much this style was 
admired, were it not so near our own time, that we hear, as it 
were, the echo of its praise ; nor did Dante or Petrarch or 
Tasso, or perhaps any of the ancient poets, obtain in their 
lives so much applause.''^ But Marini, who died in 1625, 
had not time to enjoy much of this glory. The length of 
this poem, and the diffuseness which produces its length, 
render it nearly impossible to read through the Adone ; and 
it wants that inequality which might secure a preference to 
detached portions. The story of Psyche, in the fourth canto, 
may perhaps be as fair a specimen of ^larini as could be 
taken: it is not easy to destroy. the beauty of that fable, 
nor was he unfitted to relate it with grace and interest ; but 
he has displayed all the blemishes of his own style.' 

8. The Secchia Rapita of Alessandro Tassoni, published at 
Paris in 1622, is better known in Europe than sqoqi^ 
might have been expected from its local subject, idio- ^Jjj* ** 
matic style, and unintelligible personalities. It turns, 
as the title imports, on one of the petty wars, frequent among 
the Italian cities as late as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, wherein the Bolognese endeavored to recover the 
bucket of a well, which the citizens of Modena in a prior 
incursion had carried off. Tassoni, by a poetical anachro- 
nism, mixed this with an earlier contest of rather more dignity 
between the little republics, wherein Enzio, King of Sardinia, 
a son of Frederic IE. , had been made prisoner. He has been 
reckoned by many the inventor, or at least the reproducer 

> CrBadmbeni, U. 470. aake of good monls and good poetry, it 
* The Adone has been freqnently charged ihoold be taken out of every one's hands, 
with want of deoenoy. It was put to the Alter such inTectlTes, it may seem extra- 
ban of the Roman Inqnldtion ; and grave ordinary, that, though the poem of Ifarinl 
writers lutve deemed it necessary to pro- must by its nature be rather vcluptnons, 
test against its UcentiouiinesB. Andrte it is by (kr less open to such an objection 
even goes so fiur as to declare, that no one than the Orlando rurioeo, nor more, I be- 
oan read the Adone whose heart as well as Ueve, than the Faery Queen. No charge ii 
taste is not corrupt ; and that, both for the apt to be made so capriciously as this. 

TOL. in. 16 
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in modem times, of the mock-heroic style.' Puld, however, 
had led the way ; and, when Tassoni claims originalitj, it must 
be in a very limited view of the execution of his poem. He 
has certainly more of parody than Fuld could have attempt- 
ed: the great poems of .^osto and Tasso, especially the 
latter, supply him with abundant opportunities for this ingeni* 
ous and lively, but not spiteful, exercise of wit ; and he has 
adroitly seized the ridiculous side of his contemporary Marini. 
The combat of the cities, it may be observed, is serious 
enough, however trifling the cause, and has its due proportion 
of slaughter ; but Tassoni, very much in the manner of the 
Morgante Maggiore, throws an air of ridicule over the whole. 
The episodes are generally in a still more comic style. A 
graceful facility and a light humor, which must have been 
incomparably better understood by his countrymen and con- 
temporaries, make thb a very amusing poem. It is exempt 
from the bad taste of the age ; and the few portions where the 
burlesque tone disappears are versified with much elegance. 
Perhaps it has not been observed, that the Count de Gulagne, 
one of his most ludicrous characters, bears a certain resem- 
blance to Hudibras, both by his awkward and dastardly 
appearance as a knight, and by his ridiculous addresses to 
the lady whom he woos.' None, however, will question the 
originality of Butler. 

9. But the poet of whom Italy has, in later times, been far 
GhiAfaran. ^^^ proud than of Marini or Tassoni, was Ghia- 
brera. Of his long life the greater part fell within 
the sixteenth century ; and some of his poems were published 
before its close; but he has generally been considered as 
belonging to the present period. Chiabrera is the founder of 
a school in the lyric poetry of Italy, rendered afterwards more 
famous by Guidi, which affected the name of Pindaric It is 
the Theban lyre which they boast to strike ; it is from the 
fountain of Diroe that they draw their inspiration ; and these 
allusions are as frequent in their verse, as those to Valclusa 

1 Boileaa seems to aeknowLsdgiB himself the ramance of Bertoldo, — all older than 
Indebted to Tassoni fiv the Lutrin ; and Tassoni ? What else are the popular tales 
Pope may have followed both in the first of children, —John the Olnrntieide, and 
sketch or the Rape of the Lock, though many more? The poem of Tassoni had a 
what he has added Is a purely orinnal oon> rery great repntatl<xu Voltaire did it In- 
ception. But. in Ihct, the mock-heroic or Justice, thou^^ it was mooh In his own 
burlesaue style, in a general seoee, is so line. 

natural, and moreorer so common, that it * Cantoe X. and XI. It was intended 

li idle to talk of its hiventor. What else as a ridicule on Bfariui, but represents a 

Is Rabelais, Don Quixote, or, in Italian^ raal personage. Salfl, zUi. U7. 
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and the Sorga in the followers of Petrarrh. Cliiabrera bor* 
rowed from Pindar that grandeur of sound, that pomp of 
epithets, that rich swell of imagery, that unvarying majesty 
of conception, which distinguish the odes of both poets. He 
is less frequently harsh or turgid, though the latter blemish 
has been sometimes observed in him, but wants also the mas- 
culine condensation of his prototype ; nor does he deviate so 
frequently, or with so much power of imagination, into such 
digressions as those which generally shade from our eyes, in a 
skilful profusion of ornament, the victors of the Grecian 
games whom Pindar professes to celebrate. The poet of the 
house of Medici and of other princes of Italy, great at least in 
their own time, was not so much compelled to desert his im- 
mediate subject, as he who was paid for an ode by some 
wrestler or boxer, who could only become worthy of heroic 
song by attaching his name to the ancient glories of his native 
city. The profuse employment of mythological allusions, 
frigid as it appears at present, was so customary, that we can 
hardly impute to it much blame ; and it seemed peculi&rly 
appropriate to a style which was studiously formed on the 
Pindaric model' The odes of Chiabrera are otlen panegyri- 
cal; and his manner was well fitted for that style, though 
sometimes we have ceased to admire those whom he extols. 
But he is not eminent for purity of taste, nor, I believe, of 
Tuscan language: he endeavored to force the idiom, more 
than it would bear, by constructions and inversions borrowed 
from the ancient tongues ; and these odes, splendid and noble 
as they are, bear, in the estimation of critics, some marks of 
the seventeeth century.' The satirical episUes of Chiabrera 
are praised by Salfi as written in a moral Horatian tone, 
abounding with his own experience, and allusions to his time.' 
But in no other kind of poetry has he been so highly success- 
ful as in the lyric ; and, though the Grecian robe is never cast 
away, he imitated Anacreon with as much skill as Pindar. 
'^His lighter odes," says Crescimbeni, '^are most beautiftd 
and elegant, full of grace, vivacity, spirit, and delicacy, 
adorned with pleasing inventions, and differing in nothing but 
language from those of Anacreon. His dithyrambics t hold 

^ Salfl Jostifltt the oontlniial introdoe- their mythology had not been almost es- 

tfam of mythology by the Italian poeta, on clnaiTely Greek. But periii^ all that was 

the ground that it was a part of tneir of chMsical anttqnity might be blended 

national inheritanoe. associated with the In their sentiments with the memoiy of 
ratmunients and reooUeetions of their glorv. 



Thli would be mora to the purpose, If * Salfl, xii. 260. » Id., adii. 2012. 
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incapable of being excelled, all the qualities required in such 
compoeitions being united with a certain nobleness of expres- 
sion which elevates all it touches upon." ^ 

10. The greatest lyric poet of Greece was not more the 
model of Chiabrera than his Roman competitor was of Testi. 
'^ Had he been more attentive to the choice of his expression," 
says Grescimbeni, '* he might have earned the name of the 
Tuscan Horace." The faults of his age are said to be fre- 
quently discernible in Testi; but there is, to an oi*dinary 
reader, an Horatian elegance, a certain charm of grace and 
ease, in his canzoni, w&ch render them pleasing. One of 
these, beginning, RusceUetto orgoglioto, is higldy admired by 
Muratori, the best, perhaps, of the Italian critics, and one not 
slow to censure any defects of taste. It apparently alludes to 
some enemy in the court of Modena.' The character of Testi 
was ambitious and restless, his life spent in seeking and partly 
in enjoying public offices, but terminated in prison. He had 
taken, says a later writer, Horace for his model ; and perhaps, 
like him, he wished to appear sometimes a stoic, sometimes an 
epicurean ; but he knew not, like him, how to profit by the 
lessons either of Zeno or Epicurus, so as to lead a tranquil 
and independent life.' 

11. The imitators of Chiabrera were generally unsuccess- 
His follow- ful : they became hyperbolical and exaggerated. 
•"• The Translation of Pindar by Alessandro Adimari, 
though not very much resembling the original, has been 
praised for its own beauty. But these poets are not to be 
confounded with the Marinists, to whom they are much 
superior. Giampoli, whose Rime were published in 1628, 
may perhaps be the best after Chiabrera.* Several obscure 
epic poems, some of which are rather to be deemed romances, 
are commemorated by the last historian of Italian litei^ature. 
Among these is the Conquest of Granada by Graziani, pub- 
lished in 1650. Salti justly observes, that the subject is truly 
epic ; but the poem itself seems to be nothing but a series of 
episodical intrigues without unity. The style, according to 
the same writer, is redundant, the similes too frequent and 
monotonous ; yet he prefers it to all the heroic poems which 
had intervened since that of Tasso.'^ 

>StoriadeUaVolgarPoflria, 11.488. « Sidll, p. 808; TInbowhl, xl. 861. 

* This canaoM Ib in M>t.hliui, Oompo* Baillet, on the authority of others, nMaks 
nimenti Lirid, U. 190. less hononbW of ClsmpoU. N. 1461. 

• Salfl, xU. 281. • Id. TOl. ziii. p. 94-129. 
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Somamoef— TfauB Aifeniolu— TUIegu—Goiigoim, and Us Sohool. 

12. The Spanish poetry of the sixteenth century might be 
arranged in three classes. In the first, we might j^^ ^^y,^ 
place that which was formed in the ancient school, <rf Spantah 
though not always preserving its characteristics, — p^'^t- 
the short trochaic metres, employed in the song or the ballad, 
altogether national, or aspiring to be such, either in their 
subjects or in their style. In the second would stand that to 
which the imitation of the Italians had given rise, — the school 
of Boscan and Garcilasso ; and with these we might place 
also the epic poems, which do not seem to be essentially dif- 
ferent from similar productions of Italy. A third and not 
inconsiderable division, though less extensive than the others, 
is composed of the poetry of good sense, — the didactic, semi- 
satirical Horatian style, of which Mendoza was the founder, 
and several specimens of which occur in the Famaso Espanol 
of Sedano. 

13. The romances of the Cid, and many others, are referred 
by the most competent judges to the reign of Philip xhe ro- 
III.^ These are by no means among the best of ^oaaeee, 
Spanish romances; and we should naturally expect that so 
artificial a style as the imitation of ancient manners and sen- 
timents by poets in wholly a different state of society, though 
some men of talent might succeed in it, would soon degenerate 
into an affected mannerism. The Italian style continued to 
be cultivated : under Philip III., the decline of Spain in poet- 
ry, as in arms and national power, was not so striking as after- 



> Ihinui, Roman^ro do Bomanoas Doc- 
trlnalea, Amatorios, FestiTos, &o. 1829. 
The Moorish romances, with a few excep- 
tions, and those of the Cid, are ascribed 
by this author to the latter part of the 
sixteenth and the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. In the preftce to a fbr^ 
mer publication, Romances Moriscos, this 
writer has said, '* Casi todos los romances 
que pubUcamos en este libro perteneoen al 
nfflo lOmo, y algunoe pocos A piindpio del 
Ifmo. Los autoree son deeoonoddoe, pero 
sus obriis han llegado, y merectdo Uegar & la 
posteridad." It seems manifest from in- 



ternal eTidence, without critical knowledge 
of the langaage, that those relating to the 
Cid are not of the middle ages, though 
some seem still inclined to give them a high 
antiquity. It is not sufficient to say, that 
the language has been modernized : the 
whole structure of these ballads is redolent 
of a low age ; and, if the Spanish critics 
agree in this, I know not why foreigners 
should striTB against them. [It is hardly, 
perhaps, necessary to warn the reader, 
that the celebrated long poem on the Cid 
in not reckoned among these romances. — 
1B42.1 
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wards. Suveral poets belong to the age of that prince ; and 
even that of Phifip IV. was not destitute of men of merited 
reputation.^ Among the best were two brothers, Lupercio 
ThAbio- *"^ Bartholomew Argensola. These were chiefly 
then Ai^ distinguished in what I have called the third or Ho- 
**°**^ ratian manner of Spanish poetry, though they by no 
means confined themselves to any peculiar style. ^ Lupercio," 
says Bouterwek, " formed his style after Horace with no less 
assiduity than Luis de Leon ; but he did not possess the sof^ 
enthusiasm of that pious poet, who, in the religious spirit of 
his poetry, is so totally unlike Horace. An understanding at 
once solid and ingenious, subject to no extravagant illusion, 
yet full of true poetic feeling, and an imagination more plastic 
than creative, impart a more perfect Horatian coloring to the 
odes, as well as to the canciones and sonnets, of Lupercio. 
He closely imitated Horace in his didactic satires, a style of 
composition in which no Spanish poet had preceded him. 
But he never succeeded in attaining the bold combination of 
ideas which characterizes the ode-style of Horace; and his 
conceptions have therefore seldom any thing like the Horatian 
energy. On the other hand, all his poems express no less 
precision of language than the models after which he formed 
his style. His odes, in particular, are characterized by a 
picturesque tone of expression which he seems to have im- 
bibed from Virgil rather than from Horace. The extravagant 
metaphors by which some of Herrera's odes are deformed 
were uniformly avoided by Lupercio."* The genius of Bar- 
tholomew Ai^nsola was very like that of his brother, nor ai-e 
their writings easily distinguishable ; but Bouterwek assigns, 
on the whole, a higher place to Bartholomew. Dieze incluies 
to the same judgment, and thinks the eulogy of Nicolas Anto- 
nio on these brothers, extravagant as it seems, not beyond 
their merits. 

14. But another poet, Manuel Estevan de Villegas, whose 

vmeoM. po®ni8> written in very early youth, entitled Ama- 

'. torias or Eroticas, were published in 1620, has 

attained a still higher reputation, especially in other parts 

> Antonio beetom unboniided pnise on flible of RoneesrallM. IMeie, while he de- 
ft poem of the epic claMf the Bernardo of niee this absolute pre-eminenee of Balboe- 
Balbnena, publiiihed at Biadrid in 1824, na, gives him a nspectable place among 
though he complains that in his own age the many epic writers of Spain. But I do 
It lay hid in the comers of booksellers' not find him mentioned in Bouterwek : In 
shops. Balbneoa, in his opinion, has left Ikot, most of these poems axe Tery searre, 
all Rpanlph poets Ihr behind him. The and are tiwures for tlie bibliomaoiaGS. 
sul^t of hii poem U the very common * Hist, of Spanish Uteraturs, p. 896. 
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of Eurape. Dieze calls him " one of the best lyric poets of 
Spain, excellent in the various styles he has employed, but 
above all in his odes and songs. His original poems are full 
of genius: his translations of Horace and Anacreon might 
often pass for original. Few surpass him in harmony of verse : 
he is the Spanish Anacreon, the poet of the Graces." ^ Bou- 
terwek, a more discriminating judge than Dieze, who is per- 
haps rather valuable for research than for taste, has observed, 
that '^ the graceful luxuriance of the poetry of Villegas has 
no parallel in modem literature ; and, generally speaUng, no 
modem writer has so well succeeded in blending the spirit 
of ancient poetry with the modern. But constantly to ob- 
serve that correctness of ideas, which distinguished the clas- 
sical compositions of antiquity, was by Villegas, as by most 
Spanish poets, considered too rigid a requisition, and an 
unnecessary restraint on genius. He accordingly sometimes 
degenerates into conceits and images, the monstrous absurdity 
of which is characteristic of the author's nation and age. For 
instance, in one of his odes, in which he entreats Lyda to 
suffer her tresses to flow, he says, that, ' agitated by 2!ephyr, 
her locks would occasion a thousand deaths, and subdue a 
thousand Hves;' and then he adds, in a strain of extrava- 
gance surpassing that of the Marinists, ' that the sun himself 
would cease to give light, if he did not snatch beams from her 
radiant countenance to illumine the east.' But faults of this 
glaring kind are by no means frequent in the poetry of Ville- 
gas ; and the fascinating grace with which he emulates his 
models operates with so powerful a charm, that the occasional 
occurrence of some little affectations, from which he could 
scarcely be expected entirely to abstain, is easily overlooked 
by the reader.''* 

15. Quevedo, who, having home the surname of Villegas, 
has sometimes been confounded with the poet we q,,^^^^ 
have just named, is better known in Europe for his 
prose than his verse; but he is the author of numerous 
poems, both serious and comic or satirical The latter are by 
much the more esteemed of the two. He wrote burlesque 
poetry with success, but it is frequently unintelligible except 
to natives. In satire he adopted the Juvenalian style.' A 
few more might perhaps be added, especially Espinel, a poet 

< Oesohtehte doe SpaniaelMn Dlchtkunit. p. 310. 
■ Boatarwttk, I. 47§i » Id., p. 4«. 
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of tbe classic school ; Boija do Esquillace, once viceroy of 
Peru, who is called by Bouterwek the last representative 
of that style in Spain, but more worthy of praise for with- 
standing the bad taste of his contemporaries than for any 
vigor of genius ; and Christopher de la Mena.^ No Portu- 
guese poetry about this time seems to be worthy of notice in 
European literature, though Manuel Faria y Sousa and a few 
more might attain a local reputation by sonnets and other 
amatory verse. 

16. The original blemish of Spanish writing, both in prose 

and verse, had been an excess of effort to say every 
taltTi^^ thing in an unusual manner, a deviation from the 
Spanish beaten paths of sentiment and language in a wider 

curve than good taste permits. Taste is the pre- 
siding faculty which regulates, in all works within her juris- 
diction, the struggling powers of ima^nation, emotion, and 
reason. Each has its claim to mingle in the composition ; 
each may sometimes be allowed in a great measure to 
predominate ; and a phlegmatic application of what men call 
common sense in aesthetic criticism is almost as repugnant to 
its principles as a dereliction of all reason for the sake of 
fantastic absurdity. Taste also must determine, by an intui- 
tive sense of right somewhat analogous to that which regu- 
lates the manners of polished life, to what extent the most 
simple, the most obvious, the most natural, and therefore, in 
a popular meaning, the most true, is to be modified by a 
studious introduction of the new, the striking, and the beau- 
tiftd; so that neither what is insipid and trivial, nor yet 
what is forced and affected, may displease us. In Spain, as 
we have observed, the latter was always the prevailing 
fault. The public taste had been formed on bad models : on 
the Oriental poetry, metaphorical beyond all perceptible ana- 
logy ; and on that of the Provencals, false in sentiment, false 
in conception, false in image and figure. The national cha- 
racter, proud, swelling, and ceremonious, conspired to give 
an inflated tone: it was also grave and sententious rather 
than lively or delicate, and therefore fond of a strained 
and ambitious style. These vices of writing are carried to 
excess in romances of chivalry, which became ridiculous in 
the eyes of sensible men, but were certainly very popular ; 
they affect also, though in a different manner, much of the 

> BoQtenrak, p. 488. 
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Spanish proee of the sixteenth century, and thej belong to 
a great deal of the poetry of that age ; though it must be 
owned that much appears whoUy exempt from them, and 
written in a very pure and classical spirit Cervantes strove 
by example and by precept to maintain good taste; and 
some of his contemporaries took the same line.^ But they 
had to fight against the predominant turn of their nation, which 
soon gave the victory to one of the worst manners of writing 
that ever disgraced public favor. 

17. Nothing can be more opposite to what is strictly 
called a classical style, or one formed upon the best 
models of Greece and Rome, than pedfuitry. This nxo^ 
was, nevertheless, the weed that overspread the face Jjj^ 
of literature in those ages when Greece and Kome 

were the chief objects of veneration. Without an intimate 
discernment of their beauty, it was easy to copy allusions that 
were no longer intelligible, to counterfeit trains of thought 
that belonged to past times, to force reluctant idioms into 
modem form, as some are said to dress after a lady for 
whom nature has done more than for themselves. From the 
revival of letters downwards, this had been more or less obser- 
vable in the learned men of Europe, and, after that class grew 
more extensive, in the current literature of modem languages. 
Pedantry, which consisted in unnecessary and perhaps unin- 
telligible references to ancient learning, was afterwards com- 
bined with other artifices to obtain the same end, — far-fetched 
metaphors and extravagant conceits. The French versifiers 
of the latter end of the sixteenth century were eminent in 
both, as the works of Ronsard and Du Bartas attest. We 
might, indeed, take the Creation of Du Bartas more properly 
than the Euphues of our English LiUy, which, though very 
affected and unpleasing, does hardly such violence to common 
speech and common sense, for the type of the style which, in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, became popular 
in several countries, but especially in Spain, through the mis- 
placed labors of Gongora. 

18. Luis de Gongora, a man of very considerable talents, 
and capable of writing well, as he has shown, in dif- 0^,^--,^ 
ferent styles of poetry, was unfortunately led by an 
ambitious desire of popularity to introduce one which should 

> CenrajitM, in Us Vlage del Pamaao, style ; but this, IHeM says, Is all Izonioal. 
praises Gongova, aod even imitatfis his Geeob. der Dichtknnst, p. 260. 
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render his name immortal, as it has done in a mode which 
he did not design. This was his esHlo ctdto^ as it was 
usually called, or highly polished phraseology, wherein every 
word seems to hkve heen out of its natural place. ^^In 
fulfilment of this object," says Bouterwek, "he formed for 
himself, with the most laborious assiduity, a style as uncom- 
mon as affected, and opposed to all the ordinary rules of 
the Spanilh language, either in prose or verse. He parti- 
cularly endeavored to introduce into his native tongue the 
intricate constructions of the Greek and Latin, though such 
an arrangement of words had never been attempted in Spanish 
composition. He consequently found it necessary to invent 
a particular system of punctuation, in order to render the 
sense of his verses inteUigible. Not satisfied with this patch- 
work kind of phraseology, he affected to attach an extra- 
ordinary depth of meaning to each word, and to diffuse an 
air of superior dignity over his whole style. In Gongora's 
poetry, the most common words received a totally new sig- 
nification ; and, in order to impart perfection to his esHlo cuUoy 
he summoned all his mythological learning to his aid."^ 
" Gongora," says an English writer, " was the founder of a 
sect in literature. The style called in Castilian cuUismo 
owes its origin to him. This affectation consists in using 
language so pedantic, metaphors so strained, and construc- 
tions so involved, that few readers have the knowledge re- 
quisite to understand the words; and still fewer, ingenuity 
to discover the allusion, or patience to unravel the sentences. 
These authors do not avail themselves of the invention of 
letters for the purpose of conveying but of concealing their 
ideas."' 

19. The Grongorists formed a strong party in literature, 
Thesohooia ^^^ carried with them the public voice. If we 
^i«dbj were to believe some writers of the seventeenth 
century, he was the greatest poet of Spain.' The 
age of Cervantes was over, nor was there vitality enough 
in the criticism of the reign of Philip IV. to resist the oon-» 
tagion. Two sects soon appeared among these cuUaristos: 

1 Bouterwek, p. iM. tence. The Portngnese haTe laid ebdm to 

* Lord Holland's Lope de Vega, p. 64. ihe estUo adto as their property ; aod <m» 

• Dieae, p. 260. Nicolas Antonio, to the of their writers who practises it— Blanuel 
disgrace of his Judgment, nudntains this de Faria y Souaa — gives Don Sehastlan the 
wi& the most extrayagant eulogy on Qon- credit of haTlng been the first who wrote It 
gora ; and Baillet copies him : but the in prose. 

next age unheoitatingly reTersed the sen- 
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one who retained that name, and, like their master, affected 
a certain precision of style; another, called conceptistosy 
which went still greater lengths in extravagance, desirous 
only, it might seem, of expressing absurd ideas in unnatu- 
ral language.^ The prevalence of such a disease, for no other 
analogy can so fitly be used, would seem to have been a bad 
presage for Spain ; but, in fact, like other diseases, it did but 
make the tour of Europe, and rage worse in some countries 
than in others. It had spent itself in France, when it was 
at its height in Italy and England. I do not perceive the 
close connection of the estUo cuUo of Gongora with that of 
Marini, whom both Bouterwek and Lord Holland suppose 
to have formed his own taste on the Spanish school. It 
seems rather too severe an imputation on that most ingenious 
and fertile poet, who, as has already been observed, has no 
fitter parallel than Ovid. The strained metaphors of the 
Adone are easily collected by critics, and seem extravagant 
in juxtaposition; but they recur only at intervals : while those 
of Gongora are studiously forced into every Une, and are, 
besides, incomparably more refined and obscure. His style, 
indeed, seems to be like that of Lycophron, without the 
excuse of that prophetical mystery which breathes a certain 
awfulness over the symbolic language of the Cassandra. Nor 
am I convinced that our own metaphysical poetry in the 
reigns of James and Charles had much to do with either 
Marini or Gongora, except as it bore marks of the same vice, 
— a restless ambition to excite wonder by overstepping the 
boundaries of nature. 



Section ILL 

lUhierbe~B0gnia~Otfa«r V^wneh FOets. 

20. Maxhebbe, a very few of whose poems belong to the 
last century, but the greater part to the first twenty ^^,,^^ ^^^ 
years of the present, gave a polish and a grace to the 
lyric poetry of France, which has rendered his name cele- 
brated in her criticism. The public taste of that country is 

« BoQtenrak, p. 488. 
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(or I should rather say, used to he) more intolerant of defects 
in poetry, than rigorous in its demands of excellence. Mal- 
herhe, therefore, who substituted a regular and accurate ver- 
sification, a style pure and generally free from pedantic or 
colloquial phrases, and a sustained tone of what were reckoned 
elevated thoughts, for the more unequal strains of the six- 
teenth century, acquired a reputation which may lead some of 
his readers to disappointment And this is likely to be in- 
creased by a very few lines of great beauty which are known 
by heart These stand too much alone in his poems. In 
general, we find in them neither imagery nor sentiment that 
yield us delight He is less mythological, less affected, less 
given to frigid hyperboles, than his predecessors, but far too 
much so for any one accustomed to real poetry. In the panegy- 
rical odes, Malherbe displays some felicity and skill : the poet 
of kings and courtiers, he, wisely perhaps, wrote, even when 
he could have written better, what kings and courtiers would 
understand and reward. Polished and elegant, his lines sel- 
dom pass the conventional tone of poetry ; and, while he is 
never original, he is rarely impressive. Malherbe may stand 
in relation to Horace as Chiabrera does to Pindar : the ana- 
logy is not very dose ; but he is far from deficient in that calm 
philosophy which forms the charm of the Roman poet, and we 
are willing to believe tliat he sacrificed his time reluctantly 
to the praises of the great It may be suspected that he 
wrote verses for others; a practice not unusual, I believe, 
among these courtly rhymers : at least his Alcandre seems to 
be Henry IV., Chrysanthe or Oranthe the Princess of Cond6. 
He seems himself in some passages to have affected gallantry 
towards Mary of Medicis, which at that time was not i*eck- 
oned an impertinence. 

21. Bouterwek has criticised Malherbe with some justice, 
Critidims ^"^ ^^^^ greater severity.* He deems him no poet ; 
upon his which, in a certain sense, is surely true. But we 
^^*^' narrow our definition of poetry too much, when we 
exclude from it the versification of good sense and select 
diction. This may probably be ascribed to Malherbe ; though 
Bouhours, an acute and somewhat rigid critic, has pointed out 
some passages which he deems nonsensical. Another writer 
of the same age, Rapin, whose own taste was not very glow- 
ing, observes that there is much prose in Malherbe ; and that, 

1 Vol. ▼. p. 288. 
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well as he merits to be called correct, he is a little too desi- 
rous of appearing so, and oflen becomes frigid.^ Boileau has 
extolled him, perhaps, somewhat too highly, and La Harpe is 
inclined to the same side ; but, in the modem state of French 
criticism, the danger is that the Malherbes will be too much 
depreciated. 

22. The satires of Regnier have been highly praised by 
Boileau ; a competent judge, no doubt, in such mat- gotiras of 
ters. Some have preferred Regnier even to himself, K««n*«- 
and found in tliis old Juvenal of France a certain stamp 
of satirical genius which the more polished critic wanted.' 
These satires are unlike all other French poetry of the age of 
Henry IV.: the tone is vehement, somewhat rugged and 
coarse, and reminds us a little of his contemporaries Hall and 
Donne, whom, however, he will generally and justly be 
thought much to excel. Some of his satii*es are borrowed 
from Ovid or from the Italians.' They have been called 
gross and licentious ; but this only applies to one, the rest are 
unexceptionable. Regnier, who had probably some quarrel 
with Malherbe, speaks with contempt of his elaborate polish. 
But the taste of France, and especially of that highly culti- 
vated nobility who formed the court of Louis XIII. and his 
son, no longer endured the rude, though sometimes animated, 
versification of the older poets. Next to Malherbe in reputa- 
tion stood Racan and Majrnard, both more or less of his 
school. Of these it was said by their master, that luoaa; 
Racan wanted the diligence of Maynard, as Majnard Maynard. 
did the spirit of Racan ; and that a good poet might be made 
out of the two.* A foreigner will in general prefer the 
former, who seems to have possessed more imagination and 
sensibility, and a keener relish for rural beauty. Maynard's 
verses, according to Felisson, have an ease and elegance that 
few can imitate, which proceeds from his natural and simple 
construction.' He had more success in epigram than in his 
sonnets, which Boileau has treated with little respect. Nor 

1 lUflezlona nir 1& PoStiqne, p. 147.— d'Sfcre trap sage, est soateiit ficoid.'*— 

" Malherbe a esM le premier qui noui a re- p. 209. 

mis dans le bon ehemln, )oignant la punU * Bouterwak, p. 246 ; La Harpe ; Blogr. 

aa grand style ; mais cemme 11 comment UhIt. 

cette maniire, U ne put la porter Jusquefl < Nlceron, xl. 897. 

dans aa perfection ; il y a bien da la proee * PeUsaon, mst. da TAoadtaiku 1. 960; 

dans see Ters." In another place he says, Balllet, Jugemens dee SaTaos (PoStes), 

^'Ifalherbe eet exact et oorreot; mate 11 n. 1610; LaHi^e, Gouzs de Lltt^raton ; 

ne haarde rien, et par TenTie quMl a Bonterwek, ▼. 360. * Idein 
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does he speak better of Malleville, who chose no other species 
of Verse, but seldom produced a finished piece, though not 
deficient in spirit and delicacy. Viaud, more frequently 
known by the name of Th6ophile, a writer of no great eleva- 
tion of style, is not destitute of imagination. Such at least is 
the opinion of Rapin and Bouterwek.^ 

23. The poems of Gombauld were, in general, published 
before the middle of the century; his epigrams, which are 
most esteemed, in 1657. These are often lively and neat 
But a style of playfulness and gayety had been introduced by 
Toitnn Voiture. French poetry under Ronsard and his 

school, and even that of Malherbe, had lost the 
lively tone of Marot, and became serious almost to severity. 
Yoiture, with an apparent ease and grace, though without the 
natural air of the old writers, made it once more amusing. 
In reality, the style of Yoiture is artificial and elaborate ; but, 
like his imitator Prior among us, he has the skill to disguise 
this from the reader. He must be admitted to have had, in 
verse as well as prose, a considerable influence over the taste 
of France. He wrote to please women, and women are 
grateful when they are pleased. Sarrazin, says his biogra- 
g^^ pher, though less celebrated than Voiture, deserves 

perhaps to be rated above him ; with equal ingenui- 
ty, he is far more natural.' The German historian of French 
literature has spoken less respectfully of Sarrazin, whose 
verses are the most insipid rhymed prose, such as he, not 
unhappily, calls toilet-poelry? This is a style which finds little 
mercy on the right bank of the Rhine ; but the French are 
better judges of the merit of Sarrazin. 

1 BoQfeerwek, 262. Bapln iays, ** Thto- • Bonterwek, ▼. 266. SpedmenB of all 

pbOe a rimaglxkattoii grande et 1« aeoB these poets will be Iband in the ooUection 

petit. II a des hardleoaes heureoaes k finroe of Anffuia, toI. Ti. ; and I muat own, that, 

de ae permettre toat." — Bifleiiona 8ur la with the exceptions of Ualherbe, RegnieTf 

PoiJtlqae, p. 209. and one or two more, my own acquaint- 

s Biiogr. UniTi BaHlet, a. 1582. anoe with them extends little Ikrthsr. 
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Section 17. 

BIm of Poetzy In Ckmuuij— Opiti and his FoUown— Dntoh Foeli. 

24. The German language had never been more despised 
hj the learned and the noble than at the beginning j^^ ^^^^ 
of the seventeenth century, which seems to be the of G«nnaa 
lowest point in its native literature. The capacity *****^™«- 
was not wanting ; many wrote Latin verse with success ; the 
collection made by Gruter is abundant in these cultivators of 
a foreign tongue, several of whom belong to the dose of the 
preceding age. But, among these, it is said that whoever 
essayed to write their own language did but fisdl; and the 
instances adduced are very few. The upper ranks began 
about this time to speak French in common society; the 
burghers, as usual, strove to imitate them ; and, what was far 
worse, it became the mode to intermingle French words with 
German, not singly and sparingly, as has happened in other 
times and countries, but in a jargon affectedly piebald and 
macaronic. Some hope might have been founded on the lite- 
rary academies, which, in emulation of Italy, sprung up in this 
period. The oldest is The Fruitful Society (Die utemj 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft), known also as the 8octo*»««- 
Order of Palms, established at Weimar in 1617.* Five 
princes enrolled their names at the beginning. It held forth 
the laudable purpose of purifying and correcting the mother 
tongue and of promoting its literature, after the manner of the 
Italian academies. But it is not unusual for literary associa- 
tions to promise much, and fail of performance : one man is 
more easily found to lay down a good plan, than many to co« 
operate in its execution. Probably this was merely the 
scheme of some more gifted individual, perhaps Werder, who 
translated Ariosto and Tasso ;' for little good was effected by 
the institution. Nor did several others, which at different 
times in the seventeenth century arose over Grermany, deserve 
more praise. They copied the academies of Italy in their 
quaint names and titles, in their by-laws, their petty ceremo- 
nials and symbolic distinctions, to which, as we always find in 

1 Boutenrtk, x. 86. > Id., z. ». 
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these self-elected societies, they attached vast importance, and 
thought themselves superior to the world hj doing nothing for 
it. " They are gone," exclaims Bouterwck, "and have left no 
dear vestige of their existence." Such had been the Meister- 
singers beS)re them ; and little else, in effect, were the acade- 
mies, in a more genial soil, of their own age. Notwithstand- 
ing this, though I am compelled to follow the historian of 
German literature, it must strike us that these societies seem 
to manifest a public esteem for something intellectual, which 
they knew not precisely how to attain ; and it is to be observed, 
that several of the best poets in the seventeenth century be- 
longed to them. 

25. A very small number of poets, such as Meckerlin and 
Oniti. Spee, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
though with many faults in point of taste, have been 
commemorated by the modem historians of literature. But 
they were wholly eclipsed by one whom Grermany regards as 
the founder of her poetic literature, Martin Opitz, a native 
of Silesia, honored with a laurel crown by the emperor, in 
1628, and raised to offices of distinction and trust in several 
courts. The national admiration of Opitz seems to have been 
almost enthusiastic ; yet Opitz was far from being the poet of 
enthusiasm. Had he been such, his age might not have 
understood him. His taste was French and Dutch; two 
countries of which the poetry was pure and correct, but not 
imaginative. No great elevation, no energy of genius, will 
be S)und in this German Heinsius or Malherbe. Opitz dis- 
played, however, another kind of excellence. He wrote the 
language with a purity of idiom, in which Luther alone, whom 
he chose as his model, was superior : he gave more strength 
to the versification, and paid a regard to the collocation 
of syllables according to their quantity, or length of timo 
required for articulation, which the earlier poets had neglect- 
ed. He is, therefore, reckoned the inventor of a rich and 
harmonious rhythm; and he also rendered the Alexandrine 
verse much more common than. before.^ His sense is good; 
he writes a3 one conversant with the ancients, and with man- 
kind : if he is too didactic and learned for a poet in the higher 
import of the word; if his taste appears fettered by the models 

1 Bontenpek (p. M) thinkB thb no ad- WT«nteentfaandflitfcpartof the«l^teenih 
▼udtege : a rhjtaed prose In AlexaadxinM oentoiy. 
OTwtpread tha Gexnuui literatim of the 
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be took for imitation ; if he even retarded^ of which we can 
hardly be sure, the development of a more genuine nation- 
ality in German literature, — he must still be allowed, in a 
favorable sense, to have made an epoch in its history.^ 

26. Opitz is reckoned the founder of what was called the 
first Silesian school, rather so denominated from him ms ibuoir- 
than aa determining the birthplace of its poets. *"* 
They were chiefly lyric, but more in the line of songs and 
short effusions in trochaic metre than of the regular ode, and 
sometimes display much spirit and feeling. The German 
song always seems to bear a resemblance to the English : the 
identity of metre and rhythm conspires with what is more 
essential, a certain analogy of sentiment. Many, however, of 
Opitz's followers, like himself, took Holland for their Par- 
nassus, and tiTmslatcd their songs from Dutch. Fleming was 
distinguished by a genuine feeling for lyric poetry : he made 
Opitz his model, but, had he not died young, would probably 
have gone beyond him; being endowed by nature with a more 
poetical genius. Gryph or Gryphius, who belonged to the 
Fruitful Society, and bore in that the surname of the Immor- 
tal, with faults that strike the reader in every page, is also 
superior in fancy and warmth to Opitz. But Gryph is better 
known in German literature by his tragedies. The hymns 
of the Lutheran Church are by no means the lowest form of 
German poetry. They have been the work of every age 
since the Reformation; but Dach and Gerhard, who, espe- 
cially the latter, excelled in these devotional songs, lived 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. The shade of 
Luther seemed to protect the church from the pro&nation 
of bad taste ; or, as we should rather say, it was the intense 



1 Bootonrok, z. 89-119, hu glTen an «]»- tnm quo enm aliis gmtlbns posit oontea- 

■ - - - <lere."— Bp. 999. Baillet obaeirw, that 

Opiti panes ftnr the best of German poets, 
and the first who gaTe roles to that poetry, 
and raised it to the state it had since 
reached ; so that he is rather to be ac- 
counted its ttther than its improTer. 
Jngemens des Savans (Pontes), n. 14S6. 
But reputation is transltorr. Though ten 
editions of the poems of Opiti wen pub- 
testem, quid lingua Germanioa. quid in- Uahed within the seventeenth eentuiT,— 
genia Germanica Taleant."— JSpist. 272. which Bouterwek thinks much for Ger> 

* ' " " " many at that time, though it would not 

be so much in some countnes, — scarce any 
one, except the lovers of old literature, 
now asks to thase obsolete prodnctioni. 
p. 90. 



borate critigue of the poetry of Opits: 
*' He is the nther, not of German poetry, 
but of the modem German langnajge of 
poetry, der neueren detttsehen Dtehter- 
iEpra«A«."— p.96. ThefSuneofOplta spread 
^beyond his country, little as his language 
was funiliar. "Non periit Germania," 
Orotius writes to him, in 1681, "Opiti 
docUasime, quas te habet loeupletissimum 



And afterwards, in 1688, thanking him for 
the present of his translation of the 
Psalms: "Dignuseratrex poetainterprete 
Geimanorom poetarum rege ; nihil enim 
tibi blandiens dleo ; ita sentio & te primum 
QenuaScm poesi fonnam datam at habl- 
VOL. in. 16 
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theopathj of the German nadon, and the simple nugestj of 
their ecclesiastical music.^ 

27. It has been the misfortune of the Dutch, a great people, 
Datch a people fertile of men of various ability and erudi- 
y*^' tion, a people of scholars, of theol<^ians and philo- 
sophers, of mathematicians, of historians, of painters, and, we 
maj add, of poets, that these last have been the mere violets 
of the shade, and have peculiarly suffered by the narrow 
limits within which their limguage has been spoken or known* 
The Flemish dialect of the Southern Netherlands might have 
contributed to make up something like a national literature, 
extensive enough to be respected in Europe, if those pro- 
vinces, which now affect the name of Belgium, had been 
equally fertile of talents with their neighbors. 

28. The golden age of Dutch literature is this first part 
g . J of the seventeenth century. Their chief poets are 

**'** Spiegel, Hoofl, Cats, and VondeL The first, who 
has been styled the Dutch Ennius, died in 1612 : his principal 
poem, of an ethical kind, is posthumous, but may probably 
have been written towards the dose of the preceding century. 
>^ The style is vigorous and concise ; it is rich in imagery and 
powerfully expressed, but is deficient in elegance and perspi- 
cuity."^ Spiegel had rendered much service to his native 
tongue, and was a member of a literary academy which pub- 
lished a Dutch grammar in 1584. Koomhert and Dousa, 
with others known to fame, were his colleagues; and be it 
remembered, to the honor of Holland, that in Germany or 
England, or even in France, there was as yet no institution 
of this kind. But as Holland at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and for many years afterwards, was pre-eminently 
the literary country of Europe, it is not surprising that some 
endeavors were made, though unsuccessfully as to European 
renown, to cultivate the native language. This language is 
also more soft, though less sonorous, than the German. 

29. Spiegel was followed by a more celebrated poet, Peter 
^Qot^. Hooft, who gave sweetness and harmony to Dutch 
Oats; ' verse. " The great creative power of poetry," it has 
Vondd. YyQ^Yi said, " he did not possess ; but his language is 
correct, his style agreeable, and he did much to introduce a 
better epoch*" His amatory and Anacreontic lines have 
never been excelled in the language ; and Hooft is also distin- 

> Bonterwek, x. 21B ; Bchhom, It. 888 > Biogr. UoIt. * Id. 
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guished both as a dramatist and an historian. He has been 
called the Tacitus of Holland. But here again his praises 
must by the generality be taken upon trust. Cats is a poet 
of a different class : ease, abundance, simplicity, deamess, and 
purity, are the qualities of his style ; his imagination is gay, 
his morality popular and useful. No one was more read than 
Father Gats, as the people call him ; but he is often trifling 
and monotonous. Cats, though he wrote for the multitude, 
whose descendants still almost know his poems by heart, was 
a man whom the republic held in high esteem : tvdce ambas- 
sador in England, he died great pensionary of Holland, in 
1651. Yondel, a native of Cologne, but the glory, as he is 
deemed, of Dutch poetry, was best known as a tragedian. 
In his tragedies, the lyric part, the choruses which he retained 
afler the ancient model, have been called the sublimest of 
odes. But some have spoken Ipss highly of Vondel.^ 

30. Denmark had no literature in the native language, 
except a collection of old ballads, full of Scandina- Danui 
vian legends, till the present period ; and in this it P^^'^y- 
does not appear that she had more than one poet, a Norwe- 
gian bishop, named Arrebo. Nothing, I believe, was written 
in Swedish. Sclavonian, that is, Polish and Russian, poets 
there were ; but we know so little of those languages, that 
they cannot enter, at least during so distant a period, into the 
history of European literature. 



Sect. V. — On English Poetry. 

^bnitatoTB of Spenser — The Fletehers — Philooophical Poets — Benham ^ Donne — 
Cowley.— Historioal. and NamtiYe Poets — Shakspeaze'B Sonnets — Lyric Poets 
—Hilton's lorddas, and other Poems. 

81. The English poets of these fifly years are very nume- 
rous ; and, though the greater part are not familiar _^ . 
to the general reader, they form a favorite study of pSfts nn- 
those who cultivate our poetry, and are sought by gJJ**^^ 
all collectors of scarce and interesting literature. 
Many of them have, within half a century, been reprinted 

1 Foreign Qnart. Rev., toI. It. p. 48. I am indebted to Elohhom, toI. It. part I. ; 
Por tiiis short account of the Dutch poets, and to the Biographic UniTerselle. 
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eeparatelj ; and many more, in the nsefiil and copious oolleo- 
tions of Anderson, Chalmers, and other editors. Extracts 
have also been made bj lieadley, Ellis, Campbell, and 
Southej. It will be convenient to arrange them rather 
according to the schools to which ihej belonged, than in mere 
order of chronology. 

82. Whatever were the misfortunes of Spenser's life, what- 
PhiiMM ever neglect he might have experienced at the hands 
'^•****"- of a statesman grown old in cares which render a 
man insensible to song, his spirit might be consoled by the 
prodigious reputation of the Faery Queen. He was placed 
at once by his country above all the great Italian names, and 
next to Virgil among the ancients : it was a natural conse- 
quence that some should imitate what they so deeply rever- 
enced. An ardent admiration for Spenser inspired the genius 
of two young brothers, Phineas and Giles Fletcher. The first, 
very soon after the queen's death, as some allusions to Lord 
Essex seemed to denote, composed, though he did not so soon 
publish, a poem entitled The Purple Island. By this strange 
name he expressed a subject more strange : it is a minute and 
elaborate account of the body and mind of man. Through 
'fiv^ cantos the reader is regaled with nothing but allegorical 
anatomy, in the details of which Phineas seems tolerably 
skilled, evincing a great deal of ingenuity in diversifying his 
metaphors, and in presenting the delineation of his imaginary 
island with as much justice as possible to the allegory without 
obtruding it on the reader's view. In the sixth canto, he rises 
to the intellectual and moral faculties of the soul, which 
occupy the rest of the poem. From its nature, it is insupera- 
bly wearisome ; yet his language is often very poetical, his 
versification harmonious, his invention fertile. But that per- 
petual monotony of allegorical persons, which sometimes 
displeases us even in Spenser, is seldom relieved in Fletcher ; 
the understanding revolts at the confused crowd of incon- 
ceivable beings in a philosophical poem ; and the justness of 
analogy, which had given us some pleasure in the anatomical 
cantos, is lost in tedious descriptions of all possible moral 
qualities, each of them personified, which can never co-exist 
in the Purple Island of one individual. 

88. Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, in Christ's Victory 
and Triumph, though his subject has not all the unity that 
might be desired, had a manifest superiority in its choice. 
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Each uses a stanza of his own : Phineas, one of seven lines ; 
Giles, one of eight. This poem was published in Qii« 
1610. Each brother alludes to the work of the «•*«»»«• 
other, which must be owing to the alterations made hj Fhineas 
in his Purple Island, written probably the first, but not pub- 
lished, I believe, till 1633. Giles seems to have more vigor 
than his elder brother, but less sweetness, less smoothness, 
and more affectation in his style. This, indeed, is deformed 
by words neither English nor Latin, but simply barbarous ; 
such as elampingj eblazan^ deprostrate, purpured, gliUerand, and 
many others. They both bear much resemblance to Spenser. 
Giles sometimes ventures to cope with him, even in celebrated 
passages, such as the description of the Cave of Despair.^ 
And he has had the honor, in turn, of being followed by 
Milton, ' espedally in the first meeting of our Saviour with 
Satan, in the Paradise Regained. Both of these brothers are 
deserving of much praise : they were endowed with minds 
eminently poetical, and not inferior in imagination to any of 
their contemporaries. But an injudicious taste, and an ex- 
cessive fondness for a style which the public was rapidly 
abandoning, — that of allegorical personification, — prevented 
their powers irom being effectively displayed. 

34. Notwithstanding the popularity of Spenser, and the 
general pride in his name, that allegorical and ima- Phiionphi- 
ginative school of poetry, of which he was the ^^vo^^- 
greatest ornament, did not by any means exclude a very dif- 
ferent kind. The English, or such as by their education gave 
the tone in literature, had become, in the latter years of the 
queen, and still more under her successor, a deeply thinking, 
a learned, a philosophical people. A sententious reasoning, 
grave, subtle and condensed, or the novel and remote analogies 
of wit, gained praise from many whom the creations of an ex- 
cursive fancy could not attract. Hence much of the poetry 
of James's reigu is distinguished from that of Elizabeth, 
except perhaps her last years, by partaking of the general 
character of the age ; deficient in simplicity, grace, and feeling, 
often obscure and pedantic, but impressing us with a respect 
for the man, where we do not recognize the poet. From this 
condition of public taste arose two schools of poetry, different 
in character, if not unequal in merit, but both appeiding to the 
reasoning more than to the imaginative faculty as their judge. 

1 Chritt'8 Tlet and Triumph, il. 28. 
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35. The first of these may own as its founder Sir John 
Lord Brooke ^^^^> whose poem on the Immortality of the Soul, 

' published in 1599, has had its due honor in our last 
volume. Davies is eminent for perspicuity ; but this cannot 
be said for another philosophical poet. Sir Fulke Greville, 
afterwards Lord Brooke, the bosom friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and once the patron of Jordano Bruno. The titles 
of Lord Brooke's poems, A Treatise of Human Learning, A 
Treatise of Monarchy, A Treatise of Religion, An Liquisition 
upon Fame and Honor, lead us to anticipate more of sense 
than fancy. In this we are not deceived : his mind was preg- 
nant with deep reflection upon multifarious learning ; but he 
struggles to give utterance to thoughts which he had not fully 
endowed with words, and amidst the shackles of rhyme and 
metre, which he had not learned to manage. Hence of all 
our poets he may be reckoned the most obscure ; in aiming at 
condensation, he becomes elliptical beyond the bounds of the 
language ; and his rhymes, being forced for the sake of sound, 
leave all meaning behind. Lord Brooke's poetry is chiefly 
worth notice as an indication of that thinking spirit upon 
political science which was to produce the riper speculations 
of Hobbes and Harrington and Locke. 

36. This argumentative school of verse was so much in 
unison with the character of that generation, that Daniel, a 
poet of a very different temper, adopted it in his panegyric 
addressed to James soon after his accession, and in some 
other poems. It had an influence upcm others who trod 
generally in a different track, as is especially perceived in 
jj,„,jj^,g Giles Fletcher. The Cooper's Hill of Sir John 
Cooper's Dcuham, published in 1643, belongs, in a considera- 

* ' ble degree, to this reasoning class of poems. It is 

also descriptive ; but the description is made to slide into philo- 
sophy. The plan is original, as far as our poetry is concerned ; 
and I do not recollect any exception in other languages. 
Placing himself upon an eminence not distant from Windsor, 
he takes a survey of the scene ; he finds the tower of St. 
Paul's on its farthest horizon, the Castle much nearer, and tlie 
Thames at his feet. These, with the ruins of an abbey, sup- 
ply, in turn, materiab for a reflecting rather than imaginative 
mind, and, with a stag-hunt, which he has very well described, 
fill up the canvas of a poem of no great length, but onoe of 
no trifling reputation. 
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87. The epithet, majestic Denham, conferred by Pope, con- 
veys rather too much ; but Cooper's Hill is no ordinary poem. 
It is nearly the first instance of vigorous and rhytlunical 
couplets; for Denham is incomparably less feeble than Browne^ 
and less prosaic than Beaumont Oose in thought, and ner-* 
vous in language like Davies, he is less hard and less mono* 
tonous; his cadences are animated and various, perhaps a 
little beyond the regularity that metre demands ; they have 
been the guide to the finer ear of Dryden. Those who cannot 
endure the philosophic poetry must ever be dissatisfied with 
Cooper's Hill ; no personification, no ardent words, few me- 
taphors beyond the conmion use of speech, nothing that 
warms or melts or fascinates the heart It is rare to find 
lines of eminent beauty in Denham; and equally so to be 
struck by any one as feeble or low. His language is always 
well chosen and perspicuous, free from those strange turns of 
expression, frequent in our older poets, where the reader is 
apt to suspect some error of the press, so irreconcilable do 
they seem with grammar or meaning. The expletive do^ 
which the best of his predecessors use freely, seldom occurs in 
Denham ; and he has in other respects brushed away the rust 
of languid and ineffective redundancies which have obstructed 
the popularity of men with more native genius than himself.^ 

88. Another class of poets in the reigns of James and hia 
son were those whom Johnson has called the meta- poetscaUed 
physical; a name rather mcnre applicable, in the 3*^**^" 
ordinary use of the word, to Davies and Brooke. 

Thes^ were such as labored after conceits, or novel turns of 
thought, usually false, and resting upon some equivocation 
of language, or exceedingly remote analogy. This style 
Johnson supposes to have been derived from Marini. But 
Donne, its founder, as Johnson imagines, in England, wrote 

^ The eompurlflon by Denham between pariflon, and metaphorically on the other ; 
the Thames and his own poetry was once and, if Idiere be any language which doea 
celebrated : — not express intellectual operations by ma- 

"Oh^couldlilowlikethecandmakethy ISn^SSSSirP^P'i^^^ 



?g;.ss'5r^s%£i*.*'iffl;..rs:ntie ^""^o^^^^T^^&^^Tik 

^^^M^ ' *^ *^ •' without toSn^But the ground Sdfcijec- 

ox_' Z?*v ** -tA^ 1. , _ii tionis, in Ihct, that the fines contain no- 

iiSr'^''" "*•' '^' ^£g but^t/and tiiat wit i^SHoSui 

*' on a play of words. They are rather 

Johnson, while he highly extols these Ingenious in this respect, and remaxicably 

lines, truly observes, that " most of the harmonious, which lb probably the secrei 

words thus artfolly opposed are to be of their popularity ; but, as poetry, they 

undsiBtood shnply on one side of the com- deserre no great praise. 
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before Marini. It is, in fiict, as we have lately obeerred, the 
style which, though Marini has earned the discreditable repu- 
tation of perverting the taste of his country by it, had been 
gaining ground through the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It waB, in a more comprehensive view, one modifi- 
cation of that vitiated taste which sacrificed all ease and 
naturalness of writing and speaking for the sake of display. 
The mythological erudition and Grecisms of Ronsard's school, 
the euphuism of that of Lilly, the estilo cuUo of Gongora, 
even the pedantic quotations of Burton and many similar 
writers, both in England and on the Continent, sprang, like the 
concetti of the Italians and of their English imitators, from 
the same source, a dread of being overlooked if they paced on 
like their neighbors. And when a few writers had set the 
example of successful faults, a bad style, where no sound prin- 
ciples of criticism had been established, readily gaining ground, 
it became necessary that those who had not vigor enough to 
rise above the fashion should seek to fall in with it. Nothing 
is more injurious to the cultivation of verse than the trick of 
desiring, for praise or profit, to attract those by poetry whom 
nature has left destitute of every quality which genuine 
poetry can attract The best, and perhaps the only secure, 
basis for public taste, for an sesthetic appreciation of beauty, 
in a court, a college, a city, is so general a diffusion of classi- 
cal knowledge, as by rendering the finest models familiar, and 
by giving them a sort of authority, will discountenance and 
check at the outset the vicious novelties which always exert 
some infiuence over uneducated minds. But this was not 
yet the case in England. Milton wa9 perhaps the first writer 
who eminently possessed a genuine discernment and feeling 
of antiquity ; though it may be perceived in Spenser, and 
also in a very few who wrote in prose. 

39. Donne is genei-ally esteemed the earliest, as Cowley 
j^f^g^^ was afterwards the most conspicuous, model of this 
manner. Many instances of it, however, occur in 
the lighter poetry of the queen's reign. Donne is the most 
inharmonious of our versifiers, if he can be said to have de- 
served such a name by lines too rugged to seem metre. Of his ' 
earlier poems, many are very licentious ; the later are chiefiy 
devout Few are good for much ; the conceits have not even 
the merit of being intelligible : it would perhaps be difficult to 
select three passages that we should care to read again. 
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40. The second of these poets was Crashaw, a man of 
some imagination and great piety, but whose softness q^^^^^ 
of heart, united with feeble judgment, led him to 
admire and imitate whatever was most extravagant in the 
mystic writings of Saint Teresa. He was, more than Donne, 
a follower of Marini ; one of whose poems. The Massacre of 
the Innocents, he translated with success. It is difficult, in 
general, to find any thing in Crashaw that bad taste has not 
deformed. His poems were first published in 1646. 

41. In the next year, 1647, Cowley's Mistress appeared; 
the most celebrated performance of the miscalled ^^y^^^ 
metaphysical poets. It is a series of short amatory 
poems, in the Italian style of the age, fuU of analogies that 
have no semblance of truth, except from the double sense 
of words and thoughts that unite the coldness of subtilty with 
the hyperbolical extravagance of counterfeited passion. A 
few Anacreontic poems, and some other light pieces of Cowley, 
have a spirit and raciness very unlike these frigid conceits ; 
and, in the ode on the death of his friend Mr. Harvey, he gave 
some proofs of real sensibility and poetic grace. The Pin- 
daric odes of Cowley were not published within this period. 
But it is not worth while to defer mention of them. They 
contain, like all his poetry, from time to time, very beautiful 
lines ; but the faults are still of the same kind : his sensibility 
and good sense, nor has any poet more, are choked by false 
taste; and it would be difiicult to fix on any one poem in 
which the beauties are more frequent than the blemishes. 
Johnson has selected the elegy on Crashaw as the finest of 
Cowley's works. It begins with a very beautiful couplet, but 
I confess that little ebe seems, to my taste, of much value. 
The Complaint, probably better known than any other poem, 
appears to me the best in itself. His disappointed hopes 
give a not unpleasing melancholy to several passages. But 
his Latin ode in a similar strain is much more perfect Cow^ 
ley, perhaps, upon the whole, has had a reputation more above 
his deserts than any English poet ; yet it is very easy to per- 
ceive that some, who wrote better than he, did not possess so 
fine a genius. Johnson has written the life of Cowley with 
peculiar care ; and, as his summary of the poet's character is 
more favorable than my own, it may be candid to insert it in 
this place, as at least very discriminatmg, elaborate, and well 
expressed. 
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42. " It may be affirmed without any encomiastic fervor, 
johmon^s ^^^^ ^® brought to his poetic labors a mind replete 
ebaracter with learning, and that his pages are embelliished 
of him ^^^ ^ ^^^ ornaments which books could supply; 
that he was the first who imparted to English numbers the 
enthusiasm of the greater ode, and the gayety of the less ; ^ 
that he was equally qualified for sprightly sallies and for lofty 
flights ; that he was among those who freed translation from 
servility, and, instead of following his author at a distance, 
walked by his side ; and that, if he left versification yet im- 
provable, he left likewise, from time to time, such specimens of 
excellence as enabled succeeding poets to improve it." 

43. The poets of historical or fabulous narrative belong to 
Vtmay another class. Of these the earliest is Daniel, whose 
poeto: minor poems fall partly within the sixteenth century. 
*^*^^- His history of the Civil Wars between York and 
Lancaster, a poem in eight books, was published in 1604. 
Faithfully adhering to truth, which he does not suffer so much 
as an ornamental episode to interrupt, and equally studious to 
avoid the bolder figures of poetry, it is not surprising that 
Daniel should be little read. It is, indeed, certain that much 
Italian and Spanish poetry, even by those whose name has 
once stood rather high, depends chiefiy upon merits which he 
abundantly possesses, — a smoothness of rhythm, and a lucid 
narration in simple language. But that which from the natu- 
ral delight in sweet sound is enough to content the ear in the 
Southern tongues, wiU always seem bald and tame in our less 
harmonious verse. It is the chief praise of Daniel, and must 
have contributed to what popularity he enjoyed in his own 
age, that his English is eminently pure, free from affectation 
of archaism and from pedantic innovation, with very little 
that is now obsolete^r Both in prose and in poetry, he is, as 
to language, among the best writers of his time, and wanted 
but a greater confidence in his own power, or, to speak less 
indulgently, a greater share of it, to sustain his correct taste, 
calm sense, and moral feeling. 

44. Next to Daniel in time, and much above him in reach 
Dnytoii*a of mind, we place Michael Drayton, whose Barons' 
Poiyoition. WTars have been mentioned under the preceding 
period, but whose more famous work was published partly in 

^ Wu not Ifilton^s Ode on the Natlritj wonld Johnson haTo thought Gowl^j •» 
written u early ae nay of Cowl0j*8? And perior in fijety to Sir John Suckling f 
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1613, and partly in 1622. Drayton's Polyolbion is a poem 
of about 30,000 lines in length, written in Alexandrine coup- 
lets ; a measure, from its monotony, and perhaps from its fre- 
quency in doggerel ballads, not at all pleasing to the ear. It 
contains a topographical description of England, Olustrated 
with a prodigality of historical and legendary erudition. 
Such a poem is essentially designed to instruct, and speaks to 
the understanding more than to the fancy. The powers dis- 
played in it are, however, of a high cast. It has generally 
been a difl&culty with poets to deal with a necessary enumera- 
tion of proper names. The catalogue of ships is not the most 
delightftil part of the Iliad ; and Ariosto never encountered 
such a roll of persons or places without sinking into the 
tamest insipidity. Virgil is splendidly beautiful upon similar 
occasions ; but his decorative elegance could not be preserved, 
nor would continue to please, in a poem that kept up, through 
a great length, the effort to furnish instruction. The style of 
Drayton is sustained, with extraordinary ability, on an equable 
line, from which he seldom much deviates, neither brilliant 
nor prosaic : few or no passages could be marked as impres- 
sive, but few are languid or mean. The language is dear, 
strong, various, and sufficiently figurative; the stories and 
fictions interspersed, as well as the general spirit and liveli- 
ness, relieve the heaviness incident to topographical descrip- 
tion. There is probably no poem of this kind, in any other 
language, comparable together in extent and excellence to the 
Polyolbion; nor can any one read a portion of it without 
admiration for its learned and highly gifled author. Yet 
perhaps no English poem, known as well by name, is so littie 
known beyond its name ; for, while its immense length deters 
the common reader, it affords, as has just been hinted, no 
great harvest for selection, and would be judged very unfairly 
by partial extracts. It must be owned also, that geography 
and antiquities may, in modem times, be taught better in 
prose than in verse ; yet whoever consults the Polyolbion for 
such objects will probably be repaid by petty knowledge 
which he may not have found anywhere else. 

45. Among these historical poets I should incline to class 
WiDiam Browne, author of a poem with the quaint Browne's 
title of Britannia's Pastorals ; though his story, one Britannia's 
of little interest, seems to have been invented by ^"***'*^- 
himself. Browne, indeed, is of no distinct school among the 
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writers of that age: he seems to recognize Spenser as his 
master ; but his own manner is more to be traced among later 
than earlier poets. He was a native of Devonshire ; and his 
principal poem, above mentioned, relating partly to the local 
scenery of that county, was printed in 1613. Browne is 
truly a poet, fuU of imagination, grace, and sweetness, though 
not very nervous or rapid. I know not why Headley, favora- 
ble enough for the most part to this generation of the sons of 
song, has spoken of Browne with unfair contempt. Justice, 
however, has been done to him by later critics.^ But I have 
not observed that they take notice of what is remarkable in 
the history of our poetical literature, that Browne is an early 
model of ease and variety in the regular couplet Many 
passages in his unequal poem are hardly excelled, in this 
respect, by the fables of Dryden. It is manifest that Milton 
was well acquainted with the writings of Browne. 

46. The commendation of improving the rhythm of the 
Sir John couplet is duc also to Sir John Beaumont, author of 
Beaumont. ^ short pocm on the battle of Bosworth Field. It 
was not written, however, so early as the Britannia's Pastor- 
als of Browne. In other respects, it has no pretensions to a 
high rank. But it may be added, that a poem of Drummond, 
on the visit of James I. to Scotland in 1617, is perfectly har- 
monious ; and, what is very remarkable in that age, he con- 
cludes the verse at every couplet with the regularity of Pope. 

47. Far unlike the poem of Browne was Gondibert, pub- 
DaTWMnt'B lished by Sir William Davenant in 1650. It may 
Gondibert. probably have been reckoned by himself an epic; 
but in that age the practice of Spain and Italy had effaced the 
distinction between the regular epic and the heroic romance. 
Gondibert belongs rather to the latter class by the entire 
want of truth in the story, though the scene is laid at the 
court of the Lombard kings ; by the deficiency of unity in the 
action ; by the intricacy of the events ; and by the resources of 
the fable, which are sometimes too much in the style of comic 
fiction. It is so imperfect, only two books and part of the 

1 "Browne," Mr. Sonth^ sayi, " Is a admirers and imitators hereafter.'* " His 

poet who prodnced no slight eflect upon poetry," Mr. Campbell, a far lees indul- 

his contemporaries. Qeorge Wither, in his gent judge of the older bards, obaerres, 

happiest pieces, has learned the manner of " is not without beauty ; but it is the 

his ftiend ; and Blilton mav be traced to beauty of mere landscape and allegory, 

him. And, in our days, his peculiarities without ttie manners and pasrions thai 

have been caught, and his beauties imi- constitute human interest'' — Spectmena 

Uted by men who will themselves find of KngUsh Poetry, iT. 328. 
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third being completed, that we can hardly judge of the termi- 
nation it was to receive. Each book, however, after the 
manner of Spenser, is divided into several cantos. It con- 
tains about 6,000 lines. The metre is the four-lined stanza of 
alternate rhymes ; one capable of great vigor, but not perhaps 
well adapted to poetry of imagination or of passion. These, 
however, Davenant exhibits but sparingly in Gondibert : they 
are replaced by a philosophical spirit, in the tone of Sir John 
Davies, who had adopted the same metre, and, as some have 
thought, nourished by the author's friendly intercourse with 
Hobbes. Gondibert is written in a dear, nervous English 
style : its condensation produces some obscurity ; but pedant- 
ry, at least that of language, will rarely be found in it ; and 
Davenant is less infected by the love of conceit and of extra- 
vagance than his contemporaries, though I would not assert 
that he is wholly exempt from the former blemish. But the 
chief praise of Gondibert is due to masculine verse in a good 
metrical cadence ; for the sake of which we may forgive the 
absence of interest in the story, and even of those glowing 
words and breathing thoughts which are the soul of genuine 
poetry. Gondibert is very little read ; yet it is better worth 
reading than the Purple Island, though it may have less of 
that which distinguishes a poet from another man. 

48. The sonnets of Shakspeare — for we now come to the 
minor, that is the shorter and more lyric, poetry of sonnete of 
the age — were published in 1609, in a manner as Shakspeare. 
mysterious as their subject and contents. They are dedi- 
cated by an editor (Thomas Thorpe, a bookseller) " to Mr. 
W. H., the only begetter of these sonnets." ^ No one, as far 
as I remember, has ever doubted their genuineness ; no one 
can doubt that they express not only real but intense emo- 
tions of the heart : but when they were written, who was the 
W. H. quaintly called their begetter, by which we can only 
understand the cause of their being written, and to what per- 
sons or circumstances they allude, has of late years been the 
subject of much curiosity. These sonnets were long over- 

1 The precise words of the dedkatkm Wlsheth the 

■ze' the following : — WeU-wtahioff AdTentuer 

" To the only Begetter ^ "*'r)jF ^"^ 

Of these ensidng Sonnets, ^' ^' 



Mr. W. H., Ib« tttlepam nins: ** Sbakspeue's Jko- 

AllHappfaMSB nets, nerer oefore f 

And that eternity promised G. Bd for T. T.* 



All HappfaMSB nets, nererbefore imprinted, 4to. IflOOi 

liat eternity pramlset' 

By our eTer-li^iog poet 
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looked : Steeyens spoke of them with the utmost scorn, as 
productions which no one could read: but a very different 
suffrage is generally given by the lovers of poetry ; and per- 
haps there is now a tendency, especially among young men 
of poetical tempers, to exaggerate the beauties of these 
remarkable productions. They rise, indeed, in estimation, 
as we attentively read and reflect upon them ; for I do not 
think that at first they give us much pleasure. No one ever 
entered more fully than Shakspeare into the character of this 
species of poetry, which admits of no expletive imagery, no 
merely ornamental line. But, though each sonnet has gene- 
rally its proper unity, the sense, I do not mean the grammar 
tical construction, will sometimes be found to spread from one 
to another, independently of that repetition of the leading 
idea, like variations of an air, which a series of them fre- 
quently exhibits, and on account of which they have latterly 
been reckoned by some rather an integral poem than a collec- 
tion of sonnets. But this is not uncommon among the Italians, 
and belongs, in fact, to those of Petrarch himself They may 
easily be resolved into several series, according to their sub- 
jects : ^ but, when read attentively, we find them relate to one 
definite, though obscure, period of the poet's life ; in which 
an attachment to some female, which seems to have touched 
neither his heart nor his fancy very sensibly, was over- 
powered, without entirely ceasing, by one to a fnend ; and this 
last is of such an enthusiastic character, and so extravagant in 
the phrases that the author uses, as to have thrown an unac- 
countable mystery over the whole work. It is ti*ue, that in the 
poetry as well as in the fictions of early ages we find a more 
ardent tone of afiTection in the language of friendship than has 
since been usual ; and yet no instance has been adduced of 
such rapturous devotedness, such an idolatry of admiring love, 
as one of the greatest beings whom nature ever produced in 
the human form pours forth to some unknown youth in the 
majority of these sonnets. 

49. The notion that a woman was their general object is 

> This bu been don« in a late pnblica- fonner and latter part of tbe sonnetc. 

tion, ShakBpcare'8 Autobimcraphical Po- Mr. Brown's work did not ftU into mj 

ems, by George Armltage Brown (1888). hands till nearly tbe time tbattheeesbeoti 

It might have occamd to any attentiTe passed through the press, wliich I mention 

reader; bat I do not know that the ana- onacconntof some coincidences of opinion, 

lysis was eTer so completely made before, especially as to Shakspcare's knowledge 

though slmcst erery one has been aware of Latin, 
that difbrent persons are addressed in tbe 
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totallj untenable, and it is strange that Coleridge should 
have entertained it.^ Those that were evidently Thepemm 
addressed to a woman, the person above hinted, whomtiMj 
are by much the smaller part of the whole, — but ■****'^* 
twenty-eight oiit of one hundred and fifly-four. And this 
mysterious Mr. W. H. must be presumed to be the idolized 
friend of Shakspeare. But who could he be ? No one re- 
corded as such in literary history or anecdote answers the 
description. But if we seize a clew which innumerable pas- 
sages give us, and suppose that they allude to a youth of high 
rank as well as personal beauty and accomplishment, in whose 
favor and intimacy, according to the base prejudices of the 
world, a player and a poet, though he were the author of 
Macbeth, might be thought honored, something of the strange- 
ness, as it appears to us, of Shakspeare's humiliation in address- 
ing him as a being before whose feet he crouched, whose frown 
he feared, whose injuries, and those of the most insulting kind, 
— the seduction of the mistress to whom we have alluded, — he 
felt and bewailed without resenting ; something, I say, of the 
strangeness of this humiliation, and at best it is but little, 
may be lightened, and in a certain sense rendered intelligible. 
And it has been ingeniously conjectured within a few years, 
by inquirers independent of each other, that William Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke, bom in 1580, and afterwards a man 
of noble and gallant character, though always of a licentious 
life, was shadowed under the initials of Mr. W. H. This 
hypothesis is not strictly proved, but sufficiently so, in my 
opinion, to demand our assent' 



^ *^It seemi to me, that the sonneti 
coQld only hate come firom a man deeply 
In lore, and in love with a woman ; and 
there is one sonnet, whieh, from Its inoon- 

Kiity, I take to he a purposed blind." — 
ble Thlk, Tol. ii. p 180. This sonnet 
the editor supposes to be the twentieth, 
whieh oertainiy could not hare been ad- 
dressed to a woman; but the proof is 
equally strong as to most of toe rest. 
Coleridge's opinion is absolutely untena- 
ble ; nor do I eonoelre that anr one else is 
likely to maintain It alter reading the son- 
nets of Shakspeare: but, to those who 
hate not done this, the authority may 
justly seem impostog. 

« In the Gentieman*8 Magadne ftyr 1883, 
p. 217 etpoMt, it wlU be seen, that this oo- 
ourred both to Mr. Boaden and Mr. Iby- 
wood Bright. And it does not appear, that 
Mr. Brown, author of the work abore 



quoted, had any knowledge of their pii- 
oxity. 

Drake has fijEsd on Lord Southampton 
as the ottJect of these sonnets, induced 
probably by the tradition of his friendship 
with Shakspeare, and by the latter^s hay- 
ing dedicated to him Us Venus and Adonis, 
as well as by what is remarkable on the 
fiuse of the series of sonnets, —that Shak- 
speare looked up to tils friend " with rere- 
rence and homage." But, unfortunately, 
this was only the reTerenoeand homage of 
an inferior to one of high rank, and not 
such as the Tlrtues of Southampton might 
hate cliaUenged. Proofll of the low moral 
character of^* Mr. W. H." are continual. 
It was also impossible that Lord South- 
ampton could DC called '* beauteous and 
lovely youth." or "sweet boy." Mrs. 
Jameson, in her Loves of the Poets, has 
adopted tbe same hypotbaata, but is teoed 
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50. Notwithstanding the frequent beauties of these sonnets, 
the pleasure of their perusal is greatly diminished bj these 
drcumstances ; and it is impossible not to wish that Shak- 
speare had never written them. There is a weakness and follj 
in all excessive and misplaced affection, which is not redeemed 
hj the touches of nobler sentiments that abound in this long 
series of sonnets. But there are also faults of a merely 
critical nature. The obscurity is often such as only conjec- 
ture can penetrate ; the strain of tenderness and adoration 
would be too monotonous, were it less unpleasing; and so 
many frigid conceits are scattered around, that we might 
almost fancy the poet to have written without genuine emo- 
tion, did not such a host of other passages attest the contrary. 

51. The sonnets of Drummond of Hawthomden, the most 
Sonneto of Celebrated in that class of poets, have obtained, pro- 
Drummond bably, as much praise as they deserve.^ But they 
•^ ®"**"" are polished and elegant, free from conceit and bad 

.taste, in pure unblemished English: some are pathetic or 
tender in sentiment, and, if they do not show much originality, 
at least would have acquired a fair place among the Italians 
of the sixteenth century. Those of Daniel, of Drayton, and of 
Sir WiUiam Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, are per- 
haps hardly inferior. Some may doubt, however, whether the 
last poet should be placed on such a level.' But the difficulty 



In eonaeqaenoe to snppoee some of the 
earlier BonnetB to be addreesed to a wo- 
man. 

Pembroke succeeded to his flhther in 1601 : 
I incline to think that the sonnets were 
written about that time, some probably 
earlier, some later. That thegr were the 
same as Meres, in 1698, has mentioned 
among the compositions at Shakspeare, 
"his sngred sonnets among his private 
IHends," I do not believe, both on account 
of the date, and ftom the peculiarly per- 
sonal allusions they contain. 

ptf uch has been written lately on the 
■uBiJect ot Shakspears's sonnets; and a 
natural reluctance to admit any faUlngs 
in such a man has led some to iknoy that 
his mistress was no other than his wife, 
Ann Hathaway, and others to conjecture 
that he lent his pen to the amours of a 
friend. But I haTo seen no ground to 
alter my own view of the case, except that 
possibly some other sonnets may have 
been meant by Meres. —1842.] 

^ I concur in this with Mr. Campbell, 
Iv. 848. Mr. Southey thinks Drummond 
"has de s erve d the high reputation he baa 



obtidned; " which seems to say the same 
thing, but is in ftct different. He ob- 
serves that Drummond '' frequently bor- 
rows and sometimes translates from the 
Italian and Spanish poets."* — Southey '■ 
BritiBh Poets, p. 798. The ftirions invec- 
tive ct Gilford against Drummond for 
liaving written private memoranda of his 
conversations with Ben Jonson, which he 
did not publish, and which, ibr aught we 
know, were peinctly ftithfrd, is absurd. 
Any one else would have been thankM 
for so much literary anecdote. 

* Lord Stirling is rath«r monotonous, at 
sonneteers usually are ; and he addresses 
his mistress by the appeUatton, " Fair 
tygress." Campbell observes that there 
is elegance of expression in a fisw of Stir- 
ling's shorter pleees.— Vol. iv. p. 206. 
The longest poem of Stirling is entitled 
Domesday, in twelve bocdcs, or, as he eaUs 
them, hours. It is written in the Italian 
octave stanxa, and has somewhat of the 
condensed style of the philosophical nchool, 
which he seems to have imitatod ,* but fab 
numbers are harsh 
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of finding the necessary rhymes in our language has caused 
most who have attempted the sonnet to swerve from laws 
which cannot he transgressed, at least to the degree they have 
often dared, without losing the unity for which that complex 
mechanism was contrived. Certainly three quatrains of alter- 
nate rhymes, succeeded hy a couplet, which Drummond, like 
many other English poets, haB sometimes given us, is the 
veiy worst form of the sonnet, even if, in deference to a scanty 
number of Italian precedents, we allow it to pass as a sonnet 
at aU.^ We possess, indeed, noble poetry in the form of son- 
net ; yet with us it seems more fitted for grave than amatory 
composition : in the latter we miss the facility and grace of 
our native English measures, the song, the madrigal, or the 
baUad. 

52. Carew is the most celebrated among the lighter poets, 
though no collection has hitherto, embraced his entire ^^^^^^ 
writings. Headley has said, and Ellis echoes the 
praise, that '< Carew has the ease without the pedantry of 
Waller, and perhaps less conceit. Waller is too exclusively 
considered as the first man who brought versification to any 
thing like its present standard. Carew's pretensions to the 
same merit are seldom sufficiently either considered or 
allowed." Yet, in point of versification, others of the same 
age seem to have surpassed Carew, whose lines are often very 
harmonious, but not so artfully constructed or so uniformly 
pleasing as those of Waller. He is remarkably unequal: the 
best of his little poems (none of more than thirty lines are 
good) excel all of his time ; but, after a few lines of great 
beauty, we often come to some ill-expressed or obscure or 

1 The legitimate sonnet oombte of two tbe third Use, will make ft xeftl sonnet, 

qnattsins and two tercets : as much sUU, which Shakspeaze, Hilton. Bowles, and 

to say tbe least, is required for the ma- Wordsworth luTe often flklled to give ns, 

nagement of the latter as of the former, even where thej have given as something 

The rhjmes of the last six Hoes are eapa- good instead. 

hie of many anaogunents ; buthvlhrthe [The eommon foaa. of tfaeltaliaa sonnet 

worst, and also the least eommon In Italy, is eajled rima ckiusa; where the rhymes 

is that we usoally adopt, — tbe fifth and of the two quatrains are 1, 4, 6, 8—2, 8, 

sixth rhyming together, i)nquently after a 6. 7 ; but the alternate rhyme sometime^, 

ftill pause, so that the sonnet ends with though less n^nilarly,oceurs. The tercet* 

the point of an epigram. The best, as the axe either in nmatncateiutfa, or nmaoAcr- 

ItaluBS hold, is the rhyming together of mata; and great Tuiety is ibund in these, 

the three uneven and tbe three even lines; even among the early poets. Quadriopre- 

but, as our language hi less rich In oonso- fern ttie order a, b, a, b. a, b, where there 

nant terminations, there can be no ol^Jeo- are only two rhyming terminations ; but 

tlon to what has abundant nreoedentseren does not ofetjeot to a, b, e, a, b, e ; or even 

in theirs,— the rhymhig of the first and a, b, c, b, a, o. The couplet termination 

fburth, second and fifth, third and sixth he entirely condemns. Qoadzio, Stoxin 

lines. This, with abreek hi the sense at d' ogni PoesIa, iU. 25. — 1842.] 

VOL. m. 17 
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weak or inharmonious passage. Few will hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, that he has more fancy and more tenderness than Wal- 
ler, but less choice, less judgment and knowledge where to 
stop, less of the equability which never offends, less attention 
to the unity and thread of his little pieces. I should hesitate to 
give him, on the whole, the preference as a poet, taking col- 
lectively the attributes of that character ; for we must not, in 
such a comparison, overlook a good deal of very inferior merit 
which may be found in the short volume of Carew's poems. 
The best have great beauty ; but he has had, in late criticism, 
his fuU share of applause. Two of his most pleasing little 
poems appear also among those of Herrick ; and as Carew's 
were, I believe, published posthumously, I am rather inclined 
to prefer the claim of the other poet, independently of some 
internal evidence as to one of them. In all ages, these very 
short compositions circulate for a time in polished society, 
while mistakes as to the real author are naturaL^ 

53. The minor poetry of Ben Jonson is extremely beau- 
Ben JooKm **^^ "^ ^® partly mixed with his masques and 
' interludes, poetical and musical rather than dramatic 
pieces, and intended»to gratify the imagination by the charms 
of song, as weU as by the varied scenes that were brought 
before the eye ; partly in very short effusions of a single sen- 
timent, among which two epitaphs are known by heart Jon- 
son possessed an admirable taste and feeling in poetry, which 
his dramas, except the Sad Shepherd, do not entirely lead us 
to value highly enough ; and, when we consider how many 
other intellectual excellences distinguished him, — wit, obser- 
vation, judgment, memory, learning, — we must acknowledge 
that the inscription on his tomb, ^^O rare Ben Jonson!^ is 
not more pithy than it is true. 

> Oneof tiieMpoeoubQglmi,— the oih«r Tui&tloiM am ftv the wone. I 



*' Amongit tiM mTTtlM aa I walk'd, 



muft leave it in doubt whether he bor- 



L^lSiSJSSnhStaSwk'u" ^^^ and JWlg«r«laUttle, or w« him. 

i«TB Mtt my NBOB uiw mww* a. ^^ improTed upon. I muet own that he 

Herriek wanta feur good Unea which are h„ » trick of apoUing what he takea. 

is. 9^^1 ^il^ JV *^Z!i*^? "SS Buckling has an inoompaxable Image oo • 

likely to have been interpolated than left ladydimcinc : — 

out, thla leadB to a aort of inftrenoe that ^f J^TtJ 

he waa the original : there axe alao aome »» Hear *et beneath the netttooat, 

ather pettT impxoTementa. The aeoond Like ktOe mue^ Bto\»\a koA cnt, 

JoSaifttStfcSS^- xneaeoona As If th^ fcied the Ught.»» 

"Aak me why I send you here Henkkhaaltthua: — 

Thla fliatUng of thelnftnt year." " Her p»t^ Ibet, Kfa aiia&, did creep 

Herrick glvea the aeoond line etiangely, A littie out; '* 

•^Thiaaweetfaifcntaof theyear,»' ^ moat aingnlar parallel fcr an ekgani 

«hich iB little elae than nonaenae ; and all dancer. 
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54. Geoi-ge "Wither, by «iding with the leas poetical though 
more prosperous party in the civil war, and by a ^.^j^ 
profusion of temporary writings to serve the ends of 
faction and foUy, has left a name which we were accustomed 
to despise, till Ellis did justice to "' that playiul fancy, pure 
taste, and artless delicacy of sentiment, which distinguish the 
poetry of his early youth." His best poems were published 
in 1622, with the title. Mistress of Philarete. Some of them 
are highly beautiful, and bespeak a mind above the grovelling 
Puritanism into which he afterwards felL I think there is 
hardly any thing in our lyric poetry of this period equal to 
Wither's lines on his Muse, published by EUis.^ 

55. The poetry of Habington is that of a pure and amiable 
mind, turned to versification by the custom of the 

age, during a real passion for a lady of birth and "«*'>^ 
virtue, the Castara whom he afterwards married ; but it dis- 
plays no great original power, nor is it by any means exempt 
from the ordinary blemishes of hyperbolical compliment and 
£ftr-fetched imagery. The poems of William, Earl siriof 
of Pembroke, long known by the character drawn for ^"»^«*»' 
him by Clarendon, and now as the object of Shakspeare's 
doting friendship, were ushered into the world after his death, 
with a letter of extravagant flattery addressed by Donne to 
Christiana, Countess of Devonshire.^ But there is little reli- 
ance to be placed on the freedom from interpolation of these 
posthumous editions. Among these poems attributed to Lord 
Pembroke, we find one of the best known of CareVs ; * and 
even the famous lines addressed to the Soul, which some have 
given to Silvester. The poems, in general, are of little 
merit ; some are grossly indecent ; nor would they be men- 
tioned here except for the interest recently attached to the 
author's name. But they throw no light whatever on the 
sonnets of Shakspeare. 

56. Sir John Suckling is acknowledged to have left fiur 
behind him all former writers of song in gayety g^^,^ 
and ease : it is not equally clear that he has ever 

since been surpassed. His poetry aims at no higher praise : 
he shows no sentiment or imagination, either because he had 

^ EUis'B Specimens of Barly EtagUah of earlier date. The Coimte« of Deron- 
Poete, iii. 96. shire is not called dowasmr : her husband 

« The only edition that I hare seen, or dledlnl648. 

2!ll*£l«°iS«*°S^f'.^?i™ Sd'^i'n » " Ask me no mora whither do stiaj 
^m:i''..^^^^'i£j^i^^ The golden atoms of the dsxT^ 
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them not, or because he did not require either, in the style he 
chose. Perhaps the Italians may have poetry in that style 
equal to Suckling's ; I do not know that they have, nor do I 
believe that there is any in French : that there is none in 
LoTviaee ^^^ ^ *°^ convinced.^ Lovelace is chiefly known 

by a single song : his other poetry is much inferior ; 
and indeed it may be generally remarked, that the flowers of 
our early verse, both in the Elizabethan and the subsequent 
age, have been well culled by good taste and a friendly spirit 
of selection. We must not judge of them, or shall ji:^ge of 
them very favorably, by the extracts of Headley or Ellis. 

57. The most amorous and among the best of our amorous 
Herriok P^^^ ^^ Robert Herrick, a clergyman ejected fix)m 

his living in Devonshire by the Long Parliament, 
whose '^ Hesperides, or Poems Human and Divine," were 
published in 1648. Herrick's divine poems are, of course, 
such as might be presumed by their title and by his calling ; 
of his human, which are poetically much superior, and proba- 
bly written in early life, the greater poition is b'ght and 
voluptuous, while some border on the licentious and indecent. 
A selection was published in 1815, by which, as conmionly 
happens, the poetical fame of HerridL does not sufier: a 
number of dull epigrams are omitted ; and the editor has a 
manifest preference for what must be owned to be the most 
elegant and attractive part of his author's rhymes. He has 
much of the lively grace that distinguishes Anacreon and 
Catullus, and approaches also, with a less cloying monotony, 
to the Basia of Johannes Secundus. Herrick has as much 
variety as the poetry of kisses can well have ; but his love is 
in a very slight degree that of sentiment, or even any intense 
passion : his mistresses have little to recommend them, even 
in his own eyes, save their beauties ; and none of these are 
omitted in his catalogues. Yet he is abundant in the re- 
sources of verse : without the exuberant gayety of Suckling, 
or perhaps the delicacy of Carew, he is sportive, fanciful, and 
generally of polished language. The faults of his age are 
sometimes apparent : though he is not often obscure, he runS| 
more perhaps for the sake of variety than any other cause, 
into occasional pedantry. He has his conceits and false 
thoughts ; but these are more than redeemed by the numerous 

* BTicklliig'8 BpitlMkiniiim, ihoiufa not worid, and Is ft mfttflMww pl»M of UthHiw 
writt«ii tar thom " qui mxuas eoana se- aod flicility. 
T«riores," has beon md by almoBt all Ui* 
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very little poems (for those of Herrick are frequently not 
longer than epigrams), which may be praised without much 
more qualification than belongs to such poetry. 

58. John Milton was bom in 1609. Few are ignorant of 
his life, in recovering and recording every circum- ^^^^^ 
stance of which no diligence has been spared, nor 

has it oflen been unsuocessfuL Of his Latin poetry, some was 
written at the age of seventeen ; in English, we have nothings 
I believe, the date of which is known to be earlier than the 
sonnet on entering his twenty-third year. In 1634 he wrote 
Comus, which was published in 1637. Lyddas was written 
in the latter year; and most of his shorter pieces soon after- 
wards, except the sonnets, some of which do not come within 
the first half of the century. 

59. Comus was sufficient to convince any one of taste and 
feeling, that a great poet had arisen in England, and jm^Q^^ 
one partly formed in a different school from his con- 
temporaries. Many of them had produced highly beautiful 
and imaginative passages ; but none had evinced so classical 
a judgment, none had aspired to so regular a perfection. 
Jonson had learned much from the ancients ; but there was 
a grace in their best models which, he did not quite attain. 
Neither his Sad Shepherd nor the Faithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher have the elegance or dignity of Comus. A noble 
virgin and her young brothers, by whom this masque was ori- 
ginally represented, required an elevation, a purity, a sort of 
severity of sentiment, which no one in that age could have 
given but Milton. He avoided, and nothing loath, the more 
festive notes which dramatic poetry was wont to mingle with 
its serious strain. But for this he compensated by the bright- 
est hues of fancy and the sweetest melody of song. In Comus 
we find nothing prosaic or feeble, no false taste in the in- 
cidents, and not much in the language ; nothing over which 
we should desire to pass on a second perusal. The want of 
what we may call personality, — none of the characters hav- 
ing names, except Comus himself, who is a very indefinite 
being, — and the absence of all positive attributes of time 
and place, enhance the ideality of the fiction by a certain 
indistinctness not unpleasing to the imagination. 

60. It has been said, I think very fairly, that Lyddas is a 
good test of a real feeling for whieit is peculiarly j^^^j^j^ 
called poetry. Many,.ory perhaps we might say. 
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most readers do not taste its excellence ; nor does it follow 
that thej may not greatly admire Pope and Dryden, or 
even Virgil and Homer. It is, however, somewhat remarka- 
ble that Johnson, who has committed lus critical reputation 
by the most contemptuous depreciation of this poem, had, in 
an earlier part of his life, selected the tenth eclogue of Vir- 
gil for peculiar praise,^ — the tenth eclogue, which, beautiful 
as it is, belongs to the same class of pastoral and personal 
allegory, and requires the same sacrifice of reasoning criti- 
cism, as the Lycidas itself. In the age of Milton, die po- 
etical world had been accustomed by the Italian and Spanish 
writers to a more abundant use of allegory than has been 
pleasing to their posterity; but Lycidas is not so much in 
the nature of an allegory as of a masque: the characters 
pass before our eyes in imagination, as on the stage; they 
are chiefly mythological, but not creations of the poet Our 
sympathy with the fate of Lycidas may not be much stronger 
than for the desertion of Gallus by his mistress ; but many 
poems will yield an exquisite pleasure to the imagination that 
produce no emotion in the heart, or none at least except 
through associations independent of the subject. 

61. The introduction of St Peter, after the fabulous deities 
of the sea, has appeared an incongruity deserving of censure 
to some admirers of this poem. It would be very reluctantly 
that we could abandon to this criticism the most splendid 
passage it presents. But the censure rests, as I think, on 
too narrow a principle. In narrative or dramatic poetry, 
where something like illusion or momentary belief is to be 
produced, the mind requires an objective possibility, a capa- 
city of real existence, not only in all the separate portions 
of the imagined story, but in their coherency and relation to 
a common whole. Whatever is obviously incongruous, what- 
ever shocks our previous knowledge of possibility, destroys, 
to a certain extent, that acquiescence in the fiction, which 
it is the true business of the fiction to produce. But the 
case is not the same in such poems as Lycidas. They pre- 
tend to no credibility ; they aim at no illusion : they are read 
with the willing abandonment of the imagination to a waking 
dream, and require only that general possibility, that com- 
bination of images which conunon experience does not reject 
as incompatible, without which the fancy of the poet would 

*■ AdnntnxWi No. 98. 
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be only like that of the lanatic And it had been so usual 
to blend sacred with mythological personages in allegory, 
that no one probably in Milton's age would have been stru^ 
by the objection. 

62. The Allegro and Penseroso are perhaps more fami- 
liar to us than any part of the writings of Milton. Aiiegio and 
They satisfy the critics, and they delight mankind. ^^ouacm>. 
The choice of images is so judicious, their succession so rapid, 
the allusions are so various and pleasing, the leading distinc- 
tion of the poems is so felicitously maintained, the versifi- 
cation is so animated, that we may place them at the head 
of that long series of descriptive poems which our language 
has to boast. It may be added, as in the greater part of 
Milton's writings, that they are sustained at an uniform pitch, 
with few blemishes of expression, and scarce any feebleness ; 
a striking contrast, in this respect, to all the contempora- 
neous poetry, except perhaps that of Waller. Johnson has 
thought, that, while there is no mirth in his melancholy, he 
can detect some melancholy in his mirth. This seems to be 
too strongly put ; but it may be said that his Allegro is rather 
cheerful than gay, and that even his cheerfulness is not always 
without effort. In these poems he is indebted to Fletcher, to 
Burton, to Browne, to Wither, and probably to more of our 
early versifiers ; for he was a great collector of sweets from 
those wild fiowers. 

63. The Ode on the Nativity, far less popular than most of 
the poetry of Milton, is perhaps the finest in the odeoneiM 
English language. A grandeur, a simplicity, a NatiTi^. 
breadth of manner, an imagination at once elevated and re- 
strained by the subject, reign throughout it If Pindar is a 
model of lyric poetry, it would be hard to name any other ode 
so truly Pindaric ; but more has naturally been derived from 
the Scriptures. Of the other short poems, that on the death 
of the Marchioness of Winchester deserves particular men- 
tion. It is pity that the first lines are bad, and the last much 
worse ; for rarely can we find more feeling or beauty than in 
some other passages. 

64. The sonnets of Milton have obtained of late years the 
admiration of all real lovers of poetry. Johnson ^^ sonneto. 
has been as impotent to ^t the public taste in this 
instance as in his other criticisms on the smaller poems of the 
author of Paradise Lost. These sonnets are indeed unequal ; 
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the expression is someiiiiies hanb, and sometimes obscnre; 
sometimes too much of pedantic allusion interferes with the 
sentiment ; nor am I reconciled to his frequent deviations from 
the hest Italian structure. But such blemishes are lost in the 
majestic simplicity, the holy calm, that ennoble many of these 
short compositions. 

65. Many anonymous songs, many popular lays, both of 
Xdooj. Scottish and English minstrelsy, were poured forth 
moM in this period of the seventeenth century. Those of 
^^' Scotland became, after the union of the crowns, and 
he consequent cessation of rude border frays, less warlike 
han before: they are still, however, imaginative, pathetic, 
and naturaL It is probable that the best even of this class 
are a little older ; but their date is seldom determinable with 
much precision. The same may be said of the English bal- 
lads, which, so far as of a merely popular nature, appear, by 
their style and other circumstances, to belong more frequently 
to the reign of James L than any other period. 



Sect. VL — On Latin Poetry. 

Liiiin Poeti of FnaM aiMl otlMr OoimtrlM—Of Bn8Umd--Ma7--lfntan. 

66. Fbanoe, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
i^^ had been remarkably fruitful of Latin poetry : it was 
pw^ the pride of her scholars, and sometimes of her 
statesmen. In the age that we have now in review, 
we do not find so many conspicuous names ; but the custom 
of academical institutions, and especially of the seminaries con- 
ducted by the Jesuits, kept up a facility of Latin versification, 
which it was by no means held pedantic or ridiculous to 
exhibit in riper years. The Frenoi enumerate several with 
praise: Guijon; Bourbon (Borbonius), whom some have com- 
pared with the best of the preceding century, and among 
whose poems that on the death of Henry TV. is reckoned the 
best ; Cerisantes, equal, as some of his admirers think, to Sar- 
bievins, and superior, as others presume, to Horace; and 
Petavius, who^ having solaced his leisure hours with Greek 
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and Hebrew, as well as Latin versification, has obtained in the 
last the general suffrage of critics.^ I can speak of none of 
these from direct knowledge, except of Borbonius, whose DiraB 
on the death of Henry have not appeared, to my judgment, 
deserving of so much eulogy. 

67. The Germans wrote much in Latin, especially in the 
earlier decades of this period. Melissus Schedius, iiiGenn«nj 
not undistinguished in his native tongue, might have ■"** '*^* 
been mentioned as a Latin poet in the last volume ; since most 
of his compositions were published in the sixteenth century. 
In Italy we have not many conspicuous names. The bad 
taste that infested the school of Maiini spread also, according 
to Tiraboschi, over Latin poetry. Martial, Lucan, and Clau- 
dian became in their eyes better models than Catullus and 
Virgil. Baillet, or rather those whom he copies, and among 
whom Rossi (author of the Pinacotheca Yirorum Illustrium, 
under the name of Erythrseus, a profuse and indiscriminating 
panegyrist, for the most part, of his contemporaries) fiimishes 
the chief materials, bestows praise on Gesarini, on Querenghi, 
whom even Tiraboschi selects from the crowd, and on Maffei 
Barberini, best known as Pope Urban YIII. 

68. Holland stood at the head of Europe in this line of 
poetry. Grotius has had the reputation of writing in Holland: 
with spirit, elegance, and imagination.' But he is Heiniiiw. 
excelled by Heinsius, whose elegies, still more than his hex- 
ameters, may be ranked high in modem Latin. The habit, 
however, of classical imitation, has so much weakened all in- 
dividual originality in these versifiers, that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them, or to pronounce of any twenty lines that 
they might not have been written by some other author. 
Compare, for example, the elegies of Buchanan with those of 
Heinsius, wherever there are no proper names to guide us. 

I Baillet. Jugemam dai S^aTaos, haa eanan a dea odea dignea da PantiqniM, 

eritldaed all theee and aeraral more. B»> mala U a de gxandes inigalitte par le m6- 

pin'a opinion on Latin poetry is entitled to lange de eon caraet^re qui n'eat paa aasei 

much regard from his own excellence in nni."— R^flexiona sur la PoStiqae, p. 206. 

It. He praleee three lyrlata,— Caahnir, • > [The Adamoa Ezul of OroanSf which, 

Magdelenet, and Ceiiflantee ; uie two lat- after going through several editiona in 

terbeing French. *' SarUeoski a de VOA- Holland befine the middle of the aeren- 

TEtloni mais sans pnretA ; Magdelenet eat teenth century, haa lately been retrana- 

pnr, mais sans 6I6vation. OerisaDtee a lated by Mr. Barham, Is not only of con« 

Joint dana sea odes Tun et Pautxe ; car il siderable poetical merit, but deeerring of 

terlt noblement, et d'un style aaaes pur. notice, as hftTlng sugoested n * ' "* 

Aprte tout, il n'a pas taut defeu que Cad- ton. lAuder perodred th 

mir, lequel avoit bien de Peeprit. et de cet strangely led to ezagBeratc 

esprit heuxeux qui (kit les poetes. Bu- blanoe by forgery.— 1847.] 
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A more finished and continued elegance belongs, on the whole 
(as at least I should say), to the latter: but, in a short passage, 
this maj not be perceptible ; and I believe few Would guess 
with much confidence between the two. Heinsius, however, 
like most of the Dutch, is remarkably fond of a poljsjllabic 
close in the pentameter ; at least in lus Juvenilia, wUch, not- 
withstanding their title, are perhaps better than his later pro- 
ductions. As it is not necessary to make a distinct head for 
the Latin drama, we may here advert to a tragedy by Hein- 
sius, Herodes Infanticida. This has been the subject of a 
critique by Balzac, for the most part very favorable ; and it 
certainly contains some highly beautiful passages. Perhaps 
the description of the Virgin's feelings on the nativity, though 
praised by Balzac, and exquisitely classical in diction, is not 
quite in the best taste.^ 

69. Sidonius Hoschius, a Flefnish Jesuit, is extolled by 
Cfj^xr Baillet and his authorities. But another of the 
SurfaieTi- same order, Casimir Sarbievius, a Pole, is far better 
**■ known ; and in lyric poetry, which he almost exclu- 

sively cultivated, obtained a much higher reputation. He had 
lived some years at Rome, and is full of Roman allusion. He 
had read Horace, as Sannazarius had Virgil, and Heinsius 
Ovid, till the style and tone became spontaneous ; but he has 
more of centonism than the other two. Yet, while he con- 
stantly reminds us of Horace, it is with as constant an inferi- 
ority : we feel that his Rome was not the same Rome ; that 
Urban VTH. was not Augustus, nor the Polish victories on 
the Danube like those of the sons of Livia. Hence his flat- 
tery of the great, though not a step beyond that of his nmster, 
seems rather more displeasing, because we have it only on his 
word that they were truly great Sarbievius seldom rises 
high or pours out an original feeling ; but he is free from con- 
ceits, never becomes prosaic, and knows how to put in good 

1 " Ocnlosque ntmo hae parida nunc Landeinqne matilB virig^iiifl orimoi 

nine jadt, putetJ> 

Interqne matran Tlxginemqne ha»- A critiqiu on tlie poema of Hebulaa 

rant adhuo yrVl be fonod in the RetroepectiTe HeTiew. 

Siupenn matzla gaudla, ao tiepldna toI. i. p. 49: bnt notwithstanding the 

pndor. landatonr sphlt, which is. for the most 

.... saepe, enm blandas pner, part too indiseTiininating in that pnbUea- 

Ant a Bppore langnidss Jactat ma- tion, the xeriewer has not done Justioe to 

nns, Hebisins, and hazdly seems, perhaps, a 

Tenerisqne labris peotos intaetom very eompetent judge of Latin verse. 

petit, The suffrages of those who were so, in 

Viii^ea snbltus ora perftindit m- fliTor of this Batavlan poet, axe ooUected 

bor, by BaiUet, n. 1482. 
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language the commonplaces with which his subject happens to 
iiirnish him. He is to a certain degree, in Latin poetij, what 
Chiabrera is in Italian, but does not deserve so lugh a place. 
Sarbievius was perhaps the first who succeeded much in the 
Alcaic stanza, which the earlier poets seem to avoid, or to use 
unskilfully. But he has many unwarrantable licenses in his 
metre, and even false quantities, as is common to the great 
majority of these Latin versifiers. 

70. Grasper Barlaeus had as high a name, perhaps, as any 
Latin poet of this age. His rhythm is indeed excel- g^j^^ 
lent ; but, if he ever rises to other excellence, I have 

not lighted on the passages. A greater equality I have never 
found than in Barlaeus : nothing is bad, nothuig is striking. 
It was the practice with Dutchmen on their marriage to pur- 
chase epithalamiums in hexameter verse; and the muse of 
BarlsBus was in request. These nuptial songs are of course 
about Peleus and Thetis, or similar personages, interspersed 
with fitting praises of the bride and bridegroom. Such poetry 
is not likely to rise high. The epicedioj or funeral lamenta- 
tions, paid for by the heir, are UtUe, if at all, better than the 
epithcdamia; and the panegyrical effusions on public or pri- 
vate events rather worse. The elegies of Barkens, as we 
generally find, are superior to the hexameters : he has here 
the same smoothness of versification, and a graceful gayety 
which gives us pleasure. In some of his elegies and epistles, 
he counterfeits the Ovidian style extremely well, so that they 
might pass for those of his modeL Still there is an equabili- 
ty, a recurrence of trivial thoughts and forms, which, in truth, 
is too much characteristic of modem Latin to be a reproach to 
Barlseus. He uses the polysyllabic termination less than 
earlier Dutch poets. One of the epithalamia of BarlsBus, it 
may be observed before we leave him, is entitled Paradisus, 
and recounts the nuptials of Adam and Eve. It is possible 
that Milton may have seen this : the fourth book of the Para- 
dise Lost compresses the excessive diffuseness of Barlaeus; but 
the ideas are in great measure the same. Yet, since this must 
naturally be the case, we cannot presume imitation. Few 
of the poems of Barlseus are so redundant as this : he has the 
gift of stringing together mytholc^cal parallels and descrip- 
tive poetry without stint ; and his discretion does not inform 
him where to stop. 

71. The eight books of Sylvce by Balde, a German eccle^ 
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siastic, are extolled by Baillct and Bouterwek far above their 
^^^ value : the odes are tiimid and undassical ; yet 
Qxvekpoem Bome have called him equal to Horace. Heinsius 
of Heinsias. ^^^ j^^ ^yjj ^ Greek vcrse. His Peplua Grseco- 
rum Epigrammatum was published in 1613. These are what 
our schoolboys would call very indifferent in point of elegance, 
and, as I should conceive, of accuracy : articles and expletives 
(as they used to be happily called) are perpetually employed 
for the sake of the metre, not of Uie sense. 

72. Scotland might perhaps contend with Holland in this 

as well as in the preceding age. In the Delidas 
ofs^Sud. Poetarum Scotorum, published in 1637 by Arthur 
J2JJJ,°'* Jonston, we find about an equal produce of each cen- 
tury ; the whole number being thirty-seven. Those 
of Jonston himself, and some elegies by Scot of Scotstarvet, 
are among the best. The Scots certainly wrote Latin with a 
good ear, and considerable elegance of phrase. A sort of 
critical controversy was carried on in the last century as 
to the versions of the Psalms by Buchanan and Jonston. 
Though the national honor may seem equally secure by 
the superiority of either, it has, I believe, been usual in 
Scotland to maintain the older poet against all the world. I 
am nevertheless inclined to think, that Jonston's Psalms, all 
of which are in elegiac metre, do not fall short of those of 
Buchanan, either in elegance of style or in correctness of La- 
tinity. In the 137th, with which Buchanan has taken much 
pains, he may be allowed the preference, but not at a great 
interval ; and he has attained this superiority by too much 
diffuseness. 

73. Nothing good, and hardly tolerable, in a poetical sense, 
owenii had appeared in Latin verse among ourselves till 
epignma. ^y^ period. Owen's epigrams (Audoeni Epigram- 
mata), a well-known collection, were published in 1607: un- 
equal enough, they are sometimes neat, and more often witty ; 
AiabMter'i ^^^ ^^^7 Scarcely aspire to the name of poetry. Ala- 
Roxana. baster, a man of recondite Hebrew learning, pub- 
lished in 1632 his tragedy of Roxana, which, as he teUs us, 
was written about forty years before for one night's represen- 
tation, probably at college, but had been lately printed by 
some plagiary as his own. He forgets, however, to inform 
the reader, and thus lays himself open to some recrimination, 
that his tragedy is very largely borrowed from the Dalida of 
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GrotOy an Italian dramatist of the sixteenth centurj.^ The 
story, the characters, the incidents, ahnost every successive 
scene, many thoughts, descriptions, and images, are taken 
fix>m this original ; hut it is a very free translation, or rather 
differs from what can be called a translation. The tragedy 
of Groto is shortened ; and Alabaster has thrown much into 
another form, besides introducing much of his own. The plot 
is full of all the accumulated horror and slaughter in which the 
Italians delighted on their stage. I rather prefer the original 
tragedy. Alabaster has spirit and fii*e, with some degree of 
skill ; but his notion of tragic style is of the '^ King Cambyses' 
vein :** he is inflated and hyperbolical to excess, which is not 
the case with Groto. 

74. But the first Latin poetry which England can vaunt is 
May's Supplement to Lucan, in seven books, which jj^y,gg„p. 
carry down the history of the Pharsalia to the Diementto 
deatli of Caesar. This is not only a very spirited ^°****' 
poem, but, in many places at least, an excellent imitation. 
The versification, though it frequently reminds us of his 
model, is somewhat more negligent. May seems rarely to 
fall into Lucan's tumid extravagances, or to emulate his phi- 
losophical grandeur : but the narration is almost as impetuous 
and rapid, the images as thronged ; and sometimes we have 
rather a happy imitation of the ingenious sophisms Lucan is 
apt to employ. The death of Cato and that of Caesar are 
among the passages well worthy of praise. In some lines 
on Cleopatra's intrigue with Caesar, while married to her 
brother, he has seized, with felicitous effect, not only the 
broken cadences, but the love of moral paradox, we find in 
Lucan.' 

75. Many of the Latin poems of Milton were written in 
early life ; some even at the age of seventeen. His name, and 
the just curiosity of mankind to trace the development of a 

* I am indebted ftr the knowledge of * . . . . " Neo crimen ineese 

this to a manuscript note I Ibnnd in the Oonenbitn nimiqm tali, Cleopatra, pntar 

copy of Alabaster^s Boxana in the British bant 

Huroum : *' Hand multnm abest haee trap Qui PtQleoueoram thalamoe, eonsaetaqne 

gedia a pnra verslone tragedlae ItalicsB Jura 

LudoTid Orotl C«ci Hadriensls cni tittt- Ineeetse norere domfis, fratremque sororl 

Ins Dallda. " Thb induced me to read the Ooiyngio junctam, sacrae sub nomine tced« 

trafpedy of Oroto, which I had not pre- Miyns adulterio delictum ; turpius Saset, 

viously done. Quis ciedat? justi ad thalamos Cleopatra 

The title of Boxan* runs thus : " Box- mariti, 

ana tiagedia a plagiarii ungnibus Tindl- Utque minus lecto poccaivt, adultenflwta 

cata aucta et agnita ab autore Oul. est." 
Alabastro. Lond. 1082 *' 
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mighty genius, would naturally attract our regard. They are 
Hiiton'i ^ themselves full of classical elegance, of thoughts 
Latin natural and pleasing, of a diction culled with taste 
'*'*°**' from the gardens of ancient poetry, of a versifica- 
tion remarkably well cadenced and grateful to the ear. There 
b in them, without a marked originality, which Latin verse 
can rarely admit but at the price of some incorrectness or 
impropriety, a more individual display of the poet's mind 
than we usually find. <'In the elegies," it is said by 
Warton, a very competent judge of Latin poetry, "Ovid 
was professedly Milton's model for language and versifica- 
tion. They are not, however, a perpetual and uniform 
tissue of Ovidian phraseology. With Ovid in view, \^ has 
an original manner and character of his own, which exhi- 
bit a remarkable perspicuity of contexture, a native faci- 
lity and fluency. Nor does his observation of Roman 
models oppress or destroy our great poet's inherent powera 
of invention and sentiment. I value these pieces as much 
for their hncj and genius as for their style and expres- 
sion. That Ovid, among the Latin poets, was Milton's favor- 
ite, appears not only from his elegiac but his hexametric 
poetry. The versification of our author's hexameters has yet 
a different stioicture from that of the Metamorphoses: Mil- 
ton's is more clear, intelligible, and flowing; less desultory, 
less familiar, and less embarrassed with a frequent recur- 
rence of periods. Ovid is at once rapid and abrupf ^ Why 
Warton should have at once supposed Ovid to be Milton's 
favorite model in hexameters, and yet so totally different as 
he represents him to be, seems hard to say. The structure 
of our poet's hexameters is much more Virgilian ; nor do I see 
the least resemblance in them to the manner of Ovid. These 
Latin poems of Milton bear some traces of juvenility, but, 
for the most part, such as please us for that very reason : it is 
the spring-time of an ardent and brilliant fancy, before the 
stem and sour spirit of polemical Puritanism had gained 
entrance into his mind, — the voice of the Allegro and of 
Comus. 

1 Warton's eMsj on thfl Latin poetry of Ifllton, inserted at lengCii in Todd'fledltiaa 
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CHAPTEB VL 



BISTORT OP DRAMAIIG UTBRATURB FROM leOO TO 1660. 



Sect. L — On the Italian and Spanish Drama. 

Ohaneter of tiie Italiaa Theatre in this Age— Bonaxelli—The Bpanlih Iheatre— 
Calderon— AppzedafcUm of bis Meriti as a Snunatlo Poet 

1. The Italian theatre, if we should beheve one of its his- 
torians, fell into total decay daring the whole course ^^ 

of the seventeenth century, though the number of the itaiiaa 
draniatic pieces of various kinds was by no means *''^*^' 
small. He makes a sort of apology for inserting in a copious 
list of dramatic performances any that appeared after 1600^ 
and stops entirely with 1650.^ But in this he seems hardly 
to have done justice to a few, which, if not of remarkable 
excellence, might be selected from the rest Andreini is per- 
haps best known by name in England, and that for one only 
of his eighteen dramas, the Adamo, which has been supposed, 
on too precarious grounds, to have furnished the idea of Para- 
dise Lost in the original form, as it was planned by its great 
author. The Adamo was first published in 1613, and after- 
wards with amplification in 1641. It is denominated ^A 
Sacred Representation;" and, as Andreini was a player by 
profession, must be presumed to have been brought upon the 
stage. It is, however, asserted by Riccoboni, that those who 
wrote regular tragedies did not cause them to be represented : 
probably he might have scrupled to give that epithet to the 
Adamo. Hayler and Walker have reckoned it a composition 
of considerable beauty. 

2. The majority c^ Italian tragedies in the seventeenth 
century were taken, like the Adtumo, from sacred subjects, 

1 BJocoboni Hist da ThMtra Italfan, toI. L 
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including such as ecclesiastical legends abundantly supplied. 
Few of these gave sufficient scope, either by action or charac- 
ter, for the diversity of excitement which the stage demands. 
Tragedies more truly deserving that name were tibe Solimano 
of Bonarelli, the Tancredi of Campeggio, the Demetrio of 
Rocco, which Salfi prefers to the rest, and the Aristodemo 
of Carlo de' Dottori. A drama by Testi, L'Isola di Aldna, 
had some reputation ; but in this, which the title betrays not 
to be a legitimate tragedy, he introduced musical airs, and 
thus trod on the boundaries of a rival art^ It has been 
suggested with no inconsiderable probability, that, in her 
passion for the melodrame, Italy lost all relish for the graver 
tone of tragedy. Music, at least the music of the opera, con- 
spired with many more important circumstances to spread an 
effeminacy over the public character. 

3. The pastoral drama had always been allied to musical 
puu <ii sentiment, even though it might be without accom- 
Sciro- paniment The feeling it inspired was nearly that 
of the opera. In this style we find one imitation of Tasso 
and Guarini, inferior in most qualities, yet deserving some 
regard, and once popular even with the critics of Italy. This 
was the Filli di'Sciro of Bonarelli, published at Ferrara — a 
city already fallen into the hands of priests, but round whose 
deserted palaces the traditions of poetical glory still lingered 
— in 1607, and represented by an academy in the same place 
soon afterwards. It passed through numerous editions, and 
was admired, even beyond the Alps, during the whole cen- 
tury, and perhaps still longer. It displays much of the bad 
taste and affectation of that period. Bonarelli is as strained 
in the construction of history, and in his characters, as he is in 
his style. Celia, the heroine of this pastoral, struggles with a 
double love ; the original idea, as he might truly think, of his 
drama, which he wrote a long dissertation in order to justify. 
It is, however, far less conformable to the truth of nature than 
to the sophisticated society for which he wrote. A wanton 
capricious court-lady might perhaps waver, with some warmth 
of inclination towards both, between two lovers, " Alme delF 
ahna mia," as Celia calls them, and be very willing to possess 
either. But what is morbid in moral affection seldom creates 
sympathy, or is fit either for narrative poetry or the stage. 



1 BaUI, Gontinnafcioii de Oinguto^, toI. ihe Italian fftaM, Sagglo Storieo-CritiM 
ii. ohap. ix. Besides this larger work, ' ..•%...- 

fWfl pabliBtaed in 1829 a short essay on 
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Bonarelirs diction is studied and poHsbed to the highest 
degree ; and, though its false refinement and affected graces 
oflen displease us, the real elegance of insulated passages 
makes us pause to admire. In harmony and sweetness of 
sound, he seems fully equal to his predecessors, Tasso and 
Guarini ; but he has neither the pathos of the one, nor the 
fertility of the other. The language and turn of thought 
seems, more than in the Pastor Fido, to be that of the 
opera ; wanting, indeed, nothing but the intermixture of air 
to be perfectly adapted to music. Its great reputation, 
which even Crescimbcni does his utmost to keep up, proves 
the decline of good taste in Italy, and the lateness of its 
revival^ 

4. A new fashion, which sprung up about 1620, !)Oth marks 
the extinction of a taste for genuine tragedy, and, by Tnmaia- 
furnishing a substitute, stood in the way of its revi- bvZ^ 
val. Translations from Spanish tragedies and tragi- dnmuf. 
comedies, those of Lope de Vega and his successors, replaced 
the native muse of Italy. These were in prose and in three 
acts, irregular of course, and with very different characteristics 
from those of the Italian schooL <' The very name of tra- 
gedy," says Riccoboni, " became unknown in our country : the 
monsters which usurped the place did not pretend to that glo- 
rious title. Tragi-comedies rendered from the Spanish, such 
as Life is a Dream (of Galderon), the Samson, the Guest of 
Stone, and others of the same class, were the popular orna- 
ments of the Italian stage." ^ 

5. The extemporaneous comedy had always been the 
amusement of the Italian populace, not to say of all sxtonpo- 
who wished to unbend their minds.' An epoch in nneou 
this art was made in 1611 by Flaminio Scida, who **™^- 
first published the outline or canvas of a series of these 
pieces; the dialogue being, of course, reserved for the in- 
genious performers.^ This outline was not quite so short as 
that sometimes given in Italian play-bills: it explained the 

^ Istorla deUa Tolnr Poesla, It. 147. to develop tham in eztempor»n«oiiB d]»* 

He plaoee the mil dl Sdio next to the logue." Such a iketch wm called a set- 

Aipfata. ffort'o, oontaining the snl^t of each Mene, 

• Hist. dQ Thifttre Itallen, i. 47. and thoee of Flaminio ScaJa wvn oele- 

* The eztemporeneouB comedy mm brated. Saggio Storico-Critico, p. 88. Tha 
called Conunedia dell' Arte. " It oonriet- pantomime, as it exists among ns, is the 
ed,'* says Salfl, " in a mere sketch or plan descendant of this extemporaneous come- 
of a dramatic composition, the parts in dj, but with little of the vit and spirit 
whichf haTing been hardly shadowed out, of its progenitor. 

were assigned to dUTerent acton who were * Siilii, p. 40. 
VOL. III. 18 
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drift of each actor's part in the scene, hut without any distinct 
hint of what he was to say. The construction of these fables 
is censured by Riccoboni as weak ; but it would not be rea- 
sonable to expect that it should be otherwise. The talent of 
the actors supplied the deficiency of writers. A certain quick- 
ness of wit, and tact in catching the shades of manner, com- 
paratively rare among us, are widely diffused in Italy. It 
would be, we may well suspect, impossible to establish an 
extemporaneous theatre in England which should not be 
stupidly vulgar.^ But Bergamo sent out many Harlequins, 
and Venice many Pantaloons. They were respected, as 
brilliant wit ought to be. The Emperor Mathias ennobled 
Cecchini, a famous Harlequin ; who was, however, a man of 
letters, "f hese actors sometimes took the plot of old comedies 
as their outline, and disfigured them, so as hardly to be 
known, by their extemporaneous dialogue.* 

6. Lope de Vega was at the height of his glory at the be- 
Spuiidi ginning of this century. Perhaps the majority of 
■tifle- his dramas fall within it ; but enough has been said 
on the subject in the last volume. His contemporaries and 
immediate successors were exceedingly numerous; the cfiul- 
gence of dramatic literature in Spain corresponding exactly in 
time to thsjijt of England. Several are named by Bouterwek 
and Velasquez ; but one only, Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
ciadenm • ™"®* ^ permitted to arrest us. This celebrated man 
number dr was bom in 1600, and died in 1683. From an early 
hii pieces, ^^g^ ^ j^^^^j. ^j^^ middle of the century, when he en- 
tered the church, he contributed, with a fertility only eclipsed 
by that of Lope, a long list of tragic, historic, comic, and 
tragi-comic dramas to the Spanish stage. In the latter 
period of his life, he confined himself to the religious pieces 
called Autos Sacramentales. Of these, 97 are published in 

> This is only meant as to dialogue and eztingnished), derlTes it from the mimes 

as to the public staoe. The talent of a and AteUanian comedies of ancient Italy, 

single actor, like the late Charles BiathewSi tracing them through the middle agaq. 

is not an exception ; but even the powi>r The point seems suffldently proved. The 

of strictly extemporaneous comedy, with last company of perfonnos in this old 



the agreeable poignant that the minor though plebeian ftmily existed, within 
theatre requires, is not wanting among about thirty years, in Lombardy. A friend 
some whose station, and habits of lift, re- of mine at that time witnessed the last of 



strain its axMdae to the most private dr- the Hariequins. I need hardly say that 

des. this character was not a mere skipper over 

* Biceoboni, EDst. du ThMtre Italien the stage, as we have seen him, but a very 

Salfl, xU. 618. An elaborate disquisition honest and lively young Beigamasque. 

on the extemporaneous comedy by Mr. The plays of Carlo Go8ri,ff plays they are, 

Panixri, in the Foreign Review for 1829 are mora hints to guide the wit of extern* 

(not the Foreign Quarterly, but one early poraneous aototi. 
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the collective edition of 1726, besides 127 of his regular plajs. 
In one year, 1635, it is said that twelve of his comedies ap- 
peared ; but the authentidtj of so large a number has been 
questioned. He is said to have given a list of his sacred 
plays, at the age of eighty, consisting of only 68. No collec- 
tion was published by himself. Some of his comedies, in the 
Spanish sense of the word, it may be observed, turn more or 
less on religious subjects, as their titles show : El Purgatorio 
de San Patricio; La Devocion de la Cruz ; Judas Maccabeus; 
La Cisma de Inghilterra. He did not dislike contemporary 
subjects. In £1 Sitio de Breda, we have Spinola, Nas- 
sau, and others then living, on the scene. Calderon's metre 
is generally trochaic, of eight or seven syllables, not 'always 
rhyming; but verses de arte mayor, as they were called, or 
anapestic lines of eleven or twelve syllables, and also hen- 
decasyllabics, frequently occur. 

7. The comedies, those properly so called, de capa y eS' 
pada, which represent manners, are full of incident, bum oodm- 
but not perhaps crowded so as to produce any confu- ***• 
sion : the characters have nothing very salient, but express 
the sentiments of gentlemen with frankness and spirit We 
find in every one a picture of Spain, — gallantry, jealousy, 
quick resentment of insult, sometimes deep revenge. The 
language of Calderon is not unfrequently poetical, even in 
these lighter dramas; but hyperbolical figures and insipid 
conceits deform its beauty. The ffractoso, or witty servant, 
is an unfailing personage; but I do not know (my reading, 
however, being extremely limited) that Calderon displays 
much brilliancy or liveliness in his sallies. 

8. The plays of Calderon required a good deal of theatrical 
apparatus, unless the good nature of the audience dispensed 
with it. But this kind of comedy must have led to scenical 
improvements. They seem to contain no indecency ; nor do 
the intrigues ever become criminal, at least in efiect : most 
of the ladies, indeed, are unmarried. Yet they have been se- 
verely censured by later critics on the score of their morality, 
which is no doubt that of the stage, but considerably purified 
in comparison with the Italian and French of the sixteenth 
century. Calderon seems to bear no resemblance to any 
English writer of his age, except, in a certain degree, to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; and, as he wants their fertility of wit 
and humor, we cannot, I presume, place the best of his come- 
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dies on a level with even the second class of theirs. But I 
should speak, perhaps, with more reserve of an author, very 
few of whose plays I have read, and with whose language I 
am very imperfectly acquainted ; nor should I have ventured 
so far, if the opinion of many European critics had not seemed 
to warrant my frigid character of one who has sometimes 
heen so much applauded. 

9. La Yida es Sueno rises, in its suhject as well as style, 
LaVidaa abovc the Ordinary comedies of Calderon. Basilius, 
8a«ao. King of Poland, a deep philosopher, has, by consult- 
ing the stars, had the misfortune of ascertaining that his 
unborn son Sigismund would be under some extraordinary 
influences of evil passion. He resolves, in consequence, to 
conceal his birth, and to bring him up in a horrible solitude, 
where, it hardly appears why, he is laden with chains, and 
covered with skins of beasts ; receiving meantime an excellent 
education, and becoming able to converse on every subject, 
though destitute of all society but that of his keeper Clotalda 
The inheritance of the crown of Poland is supposed to have 
devolved on Astolfo, Duke of Moscovy ; or on his cousin Es- 
trella, who, as daughter of an elder branch, contests it with 
him. The play opens by a scene, in which Rosaura, a Mos- 
covite lady, who, having been betrayed by Astolfo, has fled to 
Poland in man's attire, descends the almost impassable preci- 
pices which overhang the small castle wherein Sigismund is 
confined. This scene, and that in which he first appears, are 
impressive and full of beauty, even now that we are become 
accustomed in excess to these theatrical wonders. Clotaldo 
discovers the prince in conversation with a stranger, who, by 
the king's general order, must be detained, and probably for 
death. A circumstance leads him to believe that this stranger 
is his son ; but the Castilian loyalty transferred to Poland 
ibrbids him to hesitate in obeying his instructions. The king, 
however, who has fortunately determined to release his son, 
and try an experiment upon the force of the stars, coming in 
at this time, sets Rosaura at liberty. 

10. In the next act, Sigismund, who, by the help of a sleep- 
ing potion, has been conveyed to the palace, wakes in a bed 
of down, and in the midst of royal splendor. He has little 
difficulty in understanding his new condition, but preserves a 
not unnatural resentment of his former treatment. The 
malign stars prevail : he treats Astolfo with the utmost arro- 
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gance, reviles and threatens his father, throws one of his 
servants out of the window, attempts the life of Qotaldo and 
the honor of Rosaura. The king, more convinced than ever 
of the truth of astrology, directs another soporific draught to 
he administered ; and, in the next scene, we find the prince 
again in his prison. Qotaldo, once more at his side, per- 
suades him that his late royalty has passed in a dream ; wisely 
observing, however, that, asleep or awake, we should always 
do what is right. 

11. Si^smund, after some philosophical reflections, pre- 
pares to submit to the sad reality which has displaced his 
vision. But, in the third act, an unforeseen event recalls him 
to the world. The army, become acquainted with his rights, 
and indignant that the king should transfer them to Astolfo, 
break into his prison, and place him at their head. Clotaldo 
expects nothing but death. A new revolution, however, has 
taken place. Sigismund, corrected by the dismal consequences 
of giving way to passion in his former dream, and apprehend- ' 
ing a similar waking once more, has suddenly overthrown 
the sway of the sinister constellations that had enslaved him : 
he becomes generous, mild, and master of himself; and, the 
only pretext for his disinheritance being removed, it is easy 
that he should be reconciled to his father ; that Astolfo, aban- 
doning a kingdom he can no longer claim, should espouse the 
injured Rosaura ; and that the reformed prince should become 
the husband of Estrella. The incidents which chiefly relate 
to these latter characters have been omitted in this slight 
analysis. 

12. This tragi-comedy presents a moral not so contemptible 
in the age of Calderon as it may now appear, — that the stars 
may influence our will, but do not oblige it. If we could 
extract an allegorical meaning from the chimeras of astrology, 
and deem the stars but names for the circumstances of birth 
and fortune which affect the character as well as condition of 
every man, but yield to the persevering energy of self-correc- 
tion, we might see in this fable the shadow of a peimanent 
and valuable truth. As a play, it deserves considerable 
praise : the events are surprising without excessive improba- 
bility, and succeed each other without confusion ; the thoughts 
are natural, and poetically expressed ; and it requires, on the 
whole, less allowance for the different standard of national 
taste than is usual in the Spanish drama. 
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18. A secreto Agravio secreta Yengan^a is a domestic 
tragedy, which turns on a common story, — a hus- 
A^vrk) so- band's revenge on one whom he erroneously believes 
mrif^T^"' *^ ^ ®*^^ * favored, and who had been once an 
accepted lover. It is something like Tancred and 
Sigismunda, except that the lover is killed instead of the hus- 
band. The latter puts him to death secretly, which gives 
name to the play. He afterwards sets fire to his own house, 
and, in the confusion, designedly kills his wife. A friend com- 
municates the fact to his sovereign, Sebastian, Ejng of Portu- 
gal, who applauds what has been done. It is an atrocious 
play, and speaks terrible things as to the state of public senti- 
ment in Spain, but abounds with interesting and touching 
passages. 

14. It has been objected to Calderon, and the following 
stji« of defence of Bouterwek seems very insufficient, that 
c«w««>»- his servants converse in a poetical style like their 
masters. ^'The spirit, on these particular occasions," says 
that judicious but lenient critic, ^' must not be misunderstood. 
The servants in Calderon's comedies always imitate the lan- 
guage of their master% In most cases, they express them- 
selves like the latter, in the natural language of real life, and 
often divested of that coloring of the ideas, without which a 
dramatic work ceases to be a poem. But whenever romantic 
gallantry speaks in the language of tenderness, admiration, 
or flattery, then, according to Spanish custom, every idea 
becomes a metaphor; and Calderon, who was a thorough 
Spaniard, seized these opportunities to give the reins to his 
fancy, and to suffer it to take a bold lyric flight beyond the 
boundaries of nature. On such occasions, the most extrava- 
gant metaphoric language, in the style of the Italian Mari* 
nists, did not appear unnatural to a Spanish audience ; and 
even Calderon himself had for that style a particular fondness, 
to the gratification of which he sacrificed a chaster taste. It 
was his ambition to become a more refined Lope de Vega or 
a Spanish Marini. Thus in his play, Bien vengas Mai si 
vengas solo, a wuting-maid, addressing her young mistress 
who has risen in a gay humor, says 'Aurora would not 
have done wrong had she slumbered that morning in her 
snowy crystal, for that the sight of her mistress's charms 
would suffice to draw aside the curtains from the couch of 
SoL' She adds, that, using a Spanish idea, ' it might then. 
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indeed, be said that the sun had risen in her lad3r'8 ejes/ 
Valets, on the like occasion, speak in the same style; and 
when lovers address compliments to their mistresses, and 
these replj in the same strain, the play of far-fetched meta- 
phors is aggravated by antitheses to a degree which is intole* 
rable to any but a Spanish-formed taste. But it must not be 
forgotten, that this language of gallantry was, in Calderon's 
time, spoken by the fashionable world, and that it was a ver- 
nacular property of the ancient national poetry." ^ What is 
this but to confess that Calderon had not genius to raise him- 
self above his age, and that he can be read only ss&^ Triton of 
the minnows ; "' one who is great but in comparison with his 
neighbors ? It will not convert bad writing into good, to tell 
us, as is perpetually done, that we must place ourselves in the 
author's position, and make allowances for the taste of his age 
or the temper of his nation. All this is true relatively to the 
author himself, and may be pleaded against a condemnation 
of his talents ; but the excuse of the man is not that of the 
work. 

15. The fome of Calderon has been latterly revived in 
Europe through the praise of some German critics, ^^ ^j^^, 
but especially the unbounded panegyric of one of loiiietimM 
their greatest men, William Schlegel. The passage ®^"**^- 
is well known for its brilliant eloquence. £very one must 
differ with reluctance and respect from this accomplished 
writer; and an Englishman, acknowledging with gratitude 
and admiration what Schlegel has done for the glory of 
Shakspeare, ought not to grudge the laurels he showers upon 
another head. It is, however, rather as a poet than a drama- 
tist that Calderon has received this homage ; and, in his poet- 
ry, it seems to be rather bestowed on the mysticism, which 
finds a responsive chord in so many German hearts, than on 
what we should consider a more universal excellence, — a sym- 
pathy with, and a power over, all that is true and beautiful in 
nature and in man. Sismondi (but the distance between 
Weimar and Geneva in matters of taste is incomparably 
greater than by the public road), dissenting from this eulogy 
of Schlegel, which he fairly lays before the reader, stigmatized 
Calderon as eminently the poet of the age wherein he lived, — 

*■ p. 607. It has b«en ingenlonflly hint- their masters, and desigiMd to maka it 
ad in the Qoartetiy BeTlew, yoI. xzt., that ridieiiloas. But this is ]w«bablT too ra- 
the hi|^-flown language of serrants in lined an exonse. 
Spanish dramas is a parody on that at 
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the age of Philip IV. Salfi goes so far as to say we can 
hardly read Calderon without indignation; since he seems 
to have had no view but to make his genius subservient to 
the lowest prejudices and superstitions of his country.^ In the 
twenty-fiflh volume of the Quarterly Review, an elaborate and 
able critique on the plays of Calderon seems to have estimat- 
ed him without prejudice on either side. <* His boundless 
and inexhaustible fertility of invention, his quick power of 
seizing and prosecuting every thing with dramatic effect, the 
unfailing animal spirits of his dramas (if we may venture on 
the expression), the general loftiness and purity of his senti- 
ments, the rich facility of his verse, the abundance of his 
language, and the clearness and precision with which he 
embodies his thoughts in words and figures, entitle him to a 
high rank as to the imagination and creative faculty of a poet ; 
but we cannot consent to enrol him among the mighty masters 
of the human breasf * His total want of truth to nature, 
even the ideal nature which poetry embodies, justifies at least 
this sentence. " The wildest flights of Biron and Romeo,** it 
is observed, ^' are tame to the heroes of Calderon : the Asiatic 
p<Hnp of expression, the exuberance of metaphor, the perpetual 
recurrence of the same figures (which the poetry of Spain 
derived from its intercourse with the Arabian conquerors of 
the peninsula), are lavished by him in all their fulness. 
Every address of a lover to a mistress is thickly studded with 
stars and flowers : her locks are always nets of gpld, her lips 
rubies, and her heart a rock, which the rivers of his tears 
attempt in vain to melt In short, the language of the heart 
is entirely abandoned for that of the fancy : lie brilliant but 
false concetti which have infected the poetical literature of 
every country, and which have been universally exploded by 
pure taste, glitter in every page, and intrude into every 
speech." • 

XHbt.Iitt.<toOfakga«]iA,Tol.iiLp.48e. tP-S*. sP-li. 
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Sect. IL«— On the French Drama. 

lb»^ fnaeh DruutlstB of this Pttrlod—CoriHUla — Hto piiiidpal nragediat — 
. Botroo. 

16. Ahoxg the company who performed at the second the- 
atre of Paris, that established in the Marais, was piayaor 
Hardy, who, like Shakspeare, uniting both arts, was Hwdy. 
himself the author of 600, or, as some , say, 800 dramatic 
pieces. It is said that forty-one of these are extant in the 
collection of his works, which I have never seen. Several of 
them were written, learned by heart, and represented within 
a week. His own inventions are the worst of all : his trage- 
dies and tragi-comedies are borrowed, with as close an adhe- 
rence to the original text as possible, from Homer or Plutarch 
or Cervantes. They have more incident than those of hiS 
predecessors, and are somewhat less absurd ; but Hardy is a 
writer of little talent. The Marianne is the most tolerable 
of his tragedies. In these he frequently abandoned the cho- 
rus; and, even where he introduces it, does not regularly 
close the act with an ode.^ 

17. In the comedies of Hardy, and in the many burlesque 
farces represented under Henry lY. and Louis XITL, no 
regard was paid to decency, either in the language or the 
circumstances. Few persons of rank, especially ladies, at- 
tended the theatres.^ These were first attracted by pastoral 
representations, of which Racan gave a successful example in 
his Artenice. It is hardly, however, to be called a drama.' 
But the stage being no longer abandoned to the populace, and 
a more critical judgment in French literature gaining ground 
(encouraged by Richelieu, who built a large room in his palace 
for the representation of Mirame, an ind^erent tragedy, part 

s fonteneUe, Hist, dn ThMtra Fnunqols, ihing Uoentloiifl In hto oomedieB. The 

fln OBaTTM de Fonfcenelle, ffi. 72) ; Snard, only nnudn of groflsiMBt, FonteneUe ob- 

MtiiiogM de litMntare, tqI. It. lervee, wu that the loT«ra m tvtoyoMiU ; 

t Siurd, p. 1S4. Rotron boeets, that, but, ae he gniTelj goes on to xemaik, " le 

slnoe he wrote for the theatre, it had be- tntoyement ne cheque pas les bonnet 

oona so ireU leguiated, that zespeetable moeun ; il ne ehoque que la politeese et 

> it with as Uttle scru- hkTraiegalanterie."— p.Ol. fiutthelMt 



jmightflotoL „ , 

pie as to the Luxambonrg Garden. Oor- instance of this heinous oflmce is in Le 

nellle, howerer, has, in general, the cxedit Mentenr. 

of ha^ng purified the stage : after his * Soard, «M nprd. 

saoond pboe, GUtandre, he admitted no- * 
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of which was suspected to be his own'), the ancient theatre 
began to be studied ; rules were laid down, and partially ob- 
served; a perfect decorum replaced the licentiousness and 
gross language of the old writers. Mairet and Rotrou, though 
without rising in their first plays much above Hardy, just 
served to prepare the way for the father and founder of the 
national theatre.' 

18. The Melite of Corneille, his first production, was repre- 
sented in 1629, when he was twenty-three years of age. This 
is only distinguished, as some say, from those of Hardy by a 
greater vigor of style ; but Fontenelle gives a very different 
opinion. It had at least a success which caused a new troop 
of actors to be established in the Marais. His next, Clitan- 
dre, it is agreed, is not so good. But La Veuve is much 
better: irregular in action, but with spirit, character, and 
well-invented situations, it is the first model of the higher 
comedy.' These early comedies must, in fact, have been rela- 
tively of considerable merit, since they raised Corneille to 
high reputation, and connected him with the literary men of 
his time. The Medea, though much borrowed from Seneca, 
gave a tone of grandeur and dignity unknown before to 
French tragedy. This appeared in 1635, and was followed 
by the Qd next year. 

19. Notwithstanding the defence made by La Harpe, I 
_. -J. cannot but agree with the French Academy in their 

criticism on this play, that the subject is essentially 
ill chosen. No circumstances can be imagined, no skill can 
be employed, that will reconcile the mind to the marriage of a 
daughter with one that has shed her father's blood ; and the 
law of unity of time, which crowds every event of the drama 
within a few hours, renders the promised consent of Chimene 
(for such it is) to this union still more revolting and improba- 
ble.^ The knowledge of this termination re-acts on the reader 
during a second perusal, so as to give an irresistible impres- 
sion of her insincerity in her previous solicitations for his 
death. She seems indeed, in several passages, little else 

> Font«neUe, pp. 84« 06. « La Hvpe has add that Ghim«iM doM 

* Id. p. 78. It is diffleidt in Franoe, as not piomiBe at last to marry Bodzigu^, 

It Is with us, to ascertain the date of plays, though the spectator peroeiTes that she 

because they were often represented for will do so. He forgets that she has oom* 

▼ears befine they came from the press. It missioned her lover's sword in the duAl 

U copJectured hj Fontenelle, that one or with Don Saneho : — 

two pleoes of Biabet and Rotrou may hare u a„^ »i«^«^,. <«i». ^w».k.* a^^* nut 

pnceded any by ComeUle.. Sors valnqueur d'un eombat dont Chi- 

"TSSSd^ySltSS; J I^Harpe. »*~ -* ^ Pri*-"" Act t. so. 1. 
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than a tragic coquette, and one of the most odious kind.^ 
The English stage at that time was not exempt from great 
violations of nature and decorum : jet, had the subject of the 
Cid Allien into the hands of Beaumont and Fletcher (and it is 
one which they would have willingly selected, for the sake of 
the effective situations and contrasts of passion it affords), the 
part of Chimene would have been managed by them with 
great warmth and spirit, though probably not less incongruity 
and extravagance ; but I can scarcely believe that the con- 
clusion would have been so much in the style of comedy. 
Her death, or retirement into a monastery, would have 
seemed more consonant to her own dignity and to that of a 
tragic subject. Corneille was, however, borne out by the 
tradition of Spain, and by the authority of Guillen de Castro, 
whom he imitated. 

20. The language of Corneille is elevated ; his sentiments, 
if sometimes hyperbolical, generally noble, when he stylo of 
has not to deal with the passion of love. Conscious Comeui©. 
of the nature of his own powers, he has avoided subjects 
wherein this must entirely predomiDate : it was to be, as he 
thought, an accessory but never a principal source of dramatic 
interest. In this, however, as a general law of tragedy, he 
was mistaken : love is by no means unfit for the chief source 
of tragic distress, but comes in generally with a cold and 
feeble effect as a subordinate emotion. In those Roman sto- 
ries which he most affected, its expression could hardly be 
otherwise than insipid and incongruous. Corneille probably 
would have dispensed with it, like Shakspeare in Coriolanus 
and Julius Caesar ; but the taste of his contemporaries, formed 
in the pedantic school of romance, has imposed fetters on his 
genius in almost every drama. In the Cid, where the subject 
lefl him no choice, he has perhaps succeeded better in the 
delineation of love than on any other occasion ; yet even here 
we of^en find the cold exaggerations of complimentary verse, 
instead of the voice of nature. But other scenes of this 
play, especially in the first act, which bring forward the proud 
Castilian characters of the two fathers of Rodrigo and Chi- 

*■ In these lines, for example, of the third act, scene 4th : — 

" Malgrt les fenz si beaux qui rompent nut eoltes, 
Je ferai mon possible & bien venger mon pire ; 
Mais malgri la rigneur d'un si cruel devoir. 
Mon unique souhidt est de ne rien pouToir.*' 
It is true that he found this in his Spanish orlgimJ ; but that does not render the imi- 
tation Judldous, or the sentiment either moral, or even theatrically spedous. 
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m^ne, are full of the nenrous eloquence of Corneille ; and the 
general style, though it maj not have borne the fastidious 
criticism either of the Academy or of Voltaire, is so far above 
anj thing which had been heard on the French stage, that it 
was but a very frigid eulogy in the former to say that it " had 
acquired a considerable reputation among works of the kind." 
It had at that time astonished Paris : but the prejudices of 
Cardinal Richelieu and the envy of inferior authors, joined 
perhaps to the proverbial unwillingness of critical bodies to 
commit themselves by warmth of praise, had some degree of 
influence on the judgment which the Academy pronounced 
on the Cid ; though I do not think it was altogether so unjust 
and uncandid as has sometimes been supposed. 

21. The next tragedy of Corneille, Les Horaces, is hardly 
hmBonem ^P®° ^ ^®®® objection than the Cid; not so mudk 
because there is, as the French critics have disco- 
vered, a want of unity in the subject, which I do not quite 
perceive, nor because the fifth act is tedious and uninteresting, 
as from the repulsiveness of the story, and the jarring of the 
sentiments with our natural sympathies. Corneille has com- 
plicated the legend in Livy with the marriage of the younger 
Horatius to the sister of the Curiatii, and thus placed his two 
female personages in a nearly similar situation, which he has 
taken little pains to diversify by any contrast in their charac- 
ters. They speak, on the contrary, nearly in the same tone ; 
and we see no reason why the hero of the tragedy should not, 
as he seems half disposed, have followed up the murder of his 
sister by that of his wife. More skill is displayed in the 
opposition of character between the combatants themselves ; 
but the mild, though not less courageous or patriotic, Curiatius 
attaches the spectator, who cares nothing for the triumph of 
Rome, or the glory of the Horatian name. It must be con- 
fessed, that the elder Horatius is nobly conceived : the Roman 
energy, of which we find but a caricature in his brutish son, 
shines out in him with an admirable dramatic spirit I shall 
be accused, nevertheless, of want of taste, when I confess that 
his celebrated QuHl mourut has always seemed to me less 
eminently sublime than the general suffrage of France has 
declared it. There is nothing very novel or striking in the 
proposition, that a soldier's duty is to die in the field rather 
than desert his post by flight ; and, in a tragedy full of the 
hyperboles of Roman patriotism, it appears strange that we 
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should be afltonialied at thai which is the principle of all 
military honor. The words are emphatic in their position, 
and calculated to draw forth the actor's energy : but this is 
an artifice of no great skill ; and one can hai'dly help think- 
ing, that a spectator in the pit would spontaneously have 
anticipated the answer of a warlike father to the feminine 
question, — 

" Que TonUei-Toiif qaMl flt oontre tnisT " 

The style of this tragedy is reckoned by the critics superior 
to that of the Cid ; the nervousness and warmth of Corneille 
is more displayed; and it is more free from incorrect and 
trivial expression. 

22. Ginna, the next in order of time, is probably that 
tragedy of Corneille which would be placed at the qj^^^^ 

'head by a majority of suf&ages. His eloquence 
reached here its highest point ; the speeches are longer, more 
vivid in narration, more philosophical in argument, more 
abundant in that strain of Roman energy which he had de- 
rived chiefiy from Lucan, more emphatic and condensed in 
their language and versification. But, as a drama, this is 
deserving of little praise : the characters of Cinna and Maxi- 
mus are contemptible, that of Emilia is treacherous and un- 
grateful. She is indeed the type of a numerous class who 
have followed her in works of fiction, and sometimes, unhap- 
pily, in real life ; the female patriot, theoretically, at least, an 
assassin, but commonly compelled, by the iniquity of the 
times, to console herself in practice with safer transgressions. 
We have had some specimens ; and other nations, to their 
shame and sorrow, have had more. But even the magnani- 
mity of Augustus, whom we have not seen exposed to instant 
danger, is uninteresting ; nor do we perceive why he should 
bestow his friendship as well as his forgiveness on the de- 
tected traitor that cowers before him. It is one of those 
subjects which might, by the invention of a more complex 
plot than history furnishes, have better excited the spectator's 
attention, but not his sympathy. 

23. A deeper interest belongs to Polyeucte ; and this is the 
only tragedy of Corneille wherein he affects the p^^j.^^^ 
heart There is, indeed, a certain incongruity, which 

we cannot overcome, between the sanctity of Christian martyr- 
dom and the language of love, especially when the latter is 
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Pakt in. 



rather the more prominent of the two in the conduct of the 
drama.^ But the beautiful character of Pauline would re- 
deem much greater defects than can be ascribed to this tra- 
gedy. It is the noblest, perhaps, on the French stage, and 
conceived with admirable delicacy and dignity.* In the style, 
however, of Polyeucte, there seems to be some return towards 
the languid tone of commonplace which had been wholly 
thrown off in Cinna.' 

24. Bodogune is said to have been a favorite with the 
jj^ author. It can hardly be so with the generality of 

his readers. The story has all the atrocity of the 
older school, from which Comeille, in his earlier plays, had 
emancipated the stage. It borders even on ridicule. Two 
princes, kept by their mother, one of those furies whom our 
own Webster or Marston would have delighted to draw, in 
ignorance which is the elder, and consequently entitled to the 
tSrone, are enamoured of Rodogune. Their mother makes it 
a condition of declaring the succession, that they should shed 
the blood of this princess. Struck with horror at such a pro- 
position, they refer their passion to the choice of Rodogune, 
who, in her turn, demands the death of tb ir mother. The 
embarrassment of these amiable youths may be conceived. 
La Harpe extols the fifth act of this tragedy, and it may per- 
haps be effective in representation. 

25. Pompey, sometimes inaccurately called the Death of 
p^j^ Pompey, is more defective in construction than even 

any other tragedy of CJomeiDe. The hero, if Pom- 
pey is such, never appears on the stage ; and, his death being 
recounted at the beginning of the second act, the real subject 
of the piece, so far as it can be said to have one, is the pun- 
ishment of his assassins ; a retribution demanded by the moral 



1 The coterie at the Hdtel Ramboulllet 
thought that Polyeucte would not suc- 
ceed, on account of its religious character. 
Comeille, it is said, was about to withdraw 
bis tragedy, but was dissuaded by an actor 
of so little reputation that he did not 
even bear a part in the performance. Ton- 
tenelle, p. 101. 

s Fontenelle thinks that it shows "un 
grand attachement 4 son devoir, et un 
grand carai;tire " in Pauline to desire that 
SoTerns should save her husband's life, 
instead of procuring the latter to be exe- 
cuted that she might marry her lover. 
R4flexioBB BUT la PoSUque, sect. 16. This 
is rather an odd notion of what is suffl- 



dent to constitute an heroic character. Tt 
is not the conduct of Pauline, which, in 
every Christian or Tirtuous woman, mu«t 
naturally be the same, but the fine senU- 
ments and language which accompany it, 
that render her part so noble. 

3 In the second scene of the second act, 
between Severus and Pauline, two cliarac- 
ters of the moet elevated class, the former 
quits the stage with this line, — 
" Adieu, trop Tertueuz ot^Jet, efe trop chai^ 

maiit." 
The latter replies, — 

" Adieu, trop malhenreaz. et trop pariUt 
amant." 
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sense of the spectator, but hardly important enough for dra- 
matic interest The character of Caesar is somewhat weak- 
ened by his passion for Cleopatra, which assumes more the 
tone of devoted gallantry than truth or probability warrants ; 
but Cornelia, though with some Lucanic extravagance, is full 
of a Roman nobleness of spirit, which renders her, after Pau- 
Une, but at a long interval, the finest among the female cha- 
racters of Comeille. The language is not beneath that of his 
earlier tragedies. 

26. In Heraclius we begin to find an inferiority of style. 
Few passages, especially after the first act, are writ- ^^j^jj^ 
ten with much vigor; and the plot, instead of the 

faults we may ascribe to some of the former dramas, a too 
great simplicity and want of action, offends by the perplexity of 
its situations, and still more by their nature ; since they are 
wholly among the proper resources of comedy. The true 
and the false Heraclius, each uncertain of his paternity, each 
afraid to espouse one who may or may not be his sister ; the 
embarrassment of Phocas, equally irritated by both, but aware 
that, in putting either to death, he may punish his own son ; 
the art of Leontine, who produces this confusion, not by 
silence, but by a series of inconsistent falsehoods, — all these 
ar^ in themselves ludicrous, and such as in comedy could pro- 
duce no other effect than laughter. 

27. Nicomede is generally placed by the critics below He- 
raclius ; an opinion in which I should hardly concur, jjjg^^j^j^ 
The plot is feeble and improbable, but more tolerable 

than the strange entanglements of Heraclius ; and the spirit 
of Comeille shines out more in the characters and sentiments. 
None of his later tragedies deserve much notice, except that 
we find one of his celebrated scenes in Sertorius, a drama of 
little general merit. Nicomede and Sertorius were both first 
represented after the middle of the century. 

28. Voltaire has weU distinguished "the fine scenes of 
Comeille, and the fine tragedies of Racine." It can j^^^ ^^ 
perhaps hardly be said, that, with the exception of beauties of 
Polyeucte, the former has produced a single play ^"^^• 
which, taken as a whole, we can commend. The keys of the 
passions were not given to his custody. But in that which 
he introduced upon the French stage, and which long con- 
tinued to be its boast, — impressive, energetic declamation^ 
thoughts masculine, bold, and sometimes sublime, conveyed in 
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a style for the most part clear, condensed, and noble, and 
in a rhythm sonorous and satisfactory to the ear, — he has not 
since been equalled. Lucan, it has always been said, was 
the &vorite study of Comeille. No one, perhaps, can admire 
one who has not a strong relish for the other. That the 
tragedian has ever surpassed the highest flights of his Roman 
prototype, it might be difficult to prove : but, if his fire is not 
more intense, it is accompanied by less smoke; his hyper- 
boles, for such he has, are less frequent and less turgid ; his 
taste is more judicious ; he knows better, especially in descrip- 
tion, what to choose and where to stop. Lucan, however, 
would have disdained the politeness of the amorous heroes 
of Comeille ; and though often tedious, often offensive to good 
taste, is never languid or ignoble. 

29. The first French comedy written in polite language, 
uifen- without low wit or indecency, is due to ComeUle, or 
*•"• rather, in some degree, to the Spanish author whom 

he copied in Le Menteur. This has been improved a little 
by Goldoni; and our own well-known farce. The Liar, is 
borrowed from both. The incidents are diverting, but it 
belongs to the subordinate class of comedy; and a better 
moral would have been shown in the disgrace of the principal 
character. Another comedy about the same time, Le Pe<^nt 
Jou6, by Cyrano de Bergerac, had much success. It has 
been called the first comedy in prose, and the first wherein 
a provincial dialect is introduced: the remark, as to the 
former circumstance, shows a forgetfulness of Larivey. Mo- 
liere has borrowed freely from this play. 

80, The only tragedies, after those of Comeille, anterior to 
other 1650, which the French themselves hold worthy 
Fmieh of remembrance, are the Sophonisbe of Mairet, in 
********* which some characters and some passages are vigor- 
ously conceived, but the style is debased by low and ludicrous 
thoughts, which later critics never fail to point out with 
severity;* the See vole of Duryer, — the best of several good 
tragedies, fuU of lines of great simplicity in expression, but 
which seem to gain force through their simplicity, — by one 
who, though never sublime, adopted with success the severe 
and reasoning style of Comeille;' the Marianne of Tristan, 
which, at its appearance in 1637, passed for a rival of the 
Cid) and remained for a century on the stage, but is now 

^ SoBTd, ubi siiprd. « Saard, p. 196. 
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ridiculed for a style alternately turgid and ludicrous ; and the 
Wenceslas of Rotrou, which had not ceased perhaps thirty 
years since to be represented. 

31. This tragedy, the best work of a fertile dramatist, who 
did himself honor by a ready acknowledgment of wenoeeiaa 
the superiority of Comeille, instead of canvassing <*Bo*w>u. 
the sufirages of those who always envy genius, is by no means 
so much below that great master, as, in the unfortunate 
efibrts of his later years, he was below himself. Wenceslas 
was represented in 1647. It may be admitted, that Botrou 
had conceived his plot, which is wholly original, in the spirit 
of Comeille: the masculine energy of the sentiments, the 
delineation of bold and fierce passions, of noble and heroic 
love, the attempt even at political philosophy, are copies of 
that model. It seems, indeed, that in several scenes Rotrou 
must, out of mere generosity to Comeille, have determined 
to outdo one of his most exceptionable passages, the consent 
of Chimene to espouse the Cid. His own curtain drops on 
the vanishing reluctance of his heroine to accept the hand 
of a monster whom she hated, and who had just mutdered her 
lover in his own brother. It is the Lady Anne of Shak^ 
speare ; but Lady Anne is not a heroine. Wenceslas is not 
unworthy of comparison with the second claas of Comeille's 
tragedies. But the ridiculous tone of language and sentiment 
which the heroic romance had rendered popular, and from 
which Comeille did not wholly emancipate himself, often 
appears in this piece of Botrou ; the intrigue is rather too 
complex, in the Spanish style, for tragedy ; the diction seems 
frequently obnoxious to the most indulgent criticism; but, 
above all, the story is essentially ill contrived, endbg in 
the grossest violation of poetical justice ever witnessed on the 
stage, the impunity and even the triumph of one of the worst 
characters that was ever drawn* 

VOL. m. 19 
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Sect. HL — On the English Drama. 

London Theatrei— ShakipeBfe— Joneon—BMixmont and Tletdiflr— Maaalofer^ 
Other "Kw c^*"** Dnnuitkti 

32. The English drama had been encouraged through the 
Po niarity ^^S'^ ®^ Elizabeth by increasing popularity, not- 
of the stage withstanding the strenuous opposition of a party 
^Jjj^yj sufficiently powerful to enlist the magistracy, and, 
in a certain measure the government, on its side. A 
progressive improvement in dramatic writing, possibly also, 
though we know less of this, in the skill of the actors, 
ennobled, while it kept alive, the public taste ; the crude and 
insipid compositions of an Edwards or a. Whetstone, among 
numbers more whose very names are lost, gave way to the 
real genius of Green and Marlowe, and after them to Shak- 
speare. 

83. At the beginning of this century, not less than eleven 
Nnmberof regular play-houses had been erected in London 
theatres, ^jjj j^ suburbs : Several of which, it appears, were 
still in use ; an order of the privy council in 1600, restraining 
the number to two, being little regarded. Of these, the most 
important was that of the Black Friars, with which another, 
called the Globe, on the opposite side of the river, was 
connected; the same company performing at the former in 
winter, at the latter in summer. This was the company 
of which Burbage, the best actor of the day, was chief, and 
to which Shakspeare, who was also a proprietor, belonged. 
Their names appear in letters patent, and other legal instru- 
ments.^ 

34. James was fond of these amusements, and had en- 
Bneonnged couraged them in Scotland. The Puritan influence, 
pyjamas, ^hich had been sometimes felt in the council of 
Elizabeth, came speedily to an end; though the representa- 
tion of plays on Sundays, a constant theme of complaint, but 

1 Shakapeaze probably retired from the I. -wrote a letter thankiiur Shakapeaxe for 
fflage as a perftnmer soon after 1608 : his the oompUmoit paid to Urn in Macbeth, 
name appears among the acton of S^janua Malone, It seems, believed this : Ur. Col- 
in 1008, DQt not among those of Volpone Uer does not, and probably most people 
In ie06. There is a tradition that Jamea wiU be equaUy soeptioal. Collier, L 870. 
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never wholly put down, was now abandoned, and is not even 
tolerated by the Declaration of Sports. The several com- 
panies of players, who, in her reign, had been under the 
nominal protection of some men of rank, were now denomi- 
nated the servants of the king, the queen, or other royal 
personages.^ They were relieved from some of tJie vexatious 
control they had experienced, and subjected only to the gentle 
sway of the Master of the Revels. It was his duty to revise 
all dramatic works before they were represented, to exclude 
pro&ne and unbecoming language, and specially to take care 
that there should be no interference with matters of state. 
The former of these corrective ftmctions must have been 
rather laxly exercised; but there are instances in which a 
license was refused on account of very recent history being 
touched in a play. 

35. The reigns of James and Charles were the glory of 
our theatre. Public applause, and the favor of Qeneni 
princes, were well bestowed on those bright stars twte for 
of our literature who then appeared. In 1623, when **** '*'**' 
Sir Henry Herbert became Master of the Revels, there were 
five companies of actors in London. This, indeed, is some- 
thing less than at the accession of James; and the latest 
historian of the drama suggests the increase of Puritanical 
sentiments as a likely cause of this apparent decline. But 
we find little reason to believe, that there wafl any decline in 
the public taste for the theatre ; and it may be as probable 
an hypothesis, that the excess of competition, at the end of 
Elizabeth's reign, had rendered some undertakings unprofita- 
ble ; the greater fishes, as usual in such cases, swallowing up 
the less. We learn from Howes, the continuator of Stow, 
that, within sixty years before 1631, seventeen play-houses had 
been built in the metropolis. These were now larger and 
more convenient than before. They were divided into public 
and private : not that the former epithet was inapplicable to 
both ; but those styled public were not completely roofed, nor 
well provided with seats, nor were the performances by can- 

1 OoUlsr, i. 847. Bnt the piirllege of the bcukia, wose alwayg obnozloiu to 

p«eT8 to grant Uoenies to itlnenuit plajen, gnm magbtntea. The Ucenae, however, 

giTen by statate 14 EOz. c. 6, and 89 £Us. granted to Burbage, Shalupeaze, Hem- 

0. 4, was taken away by 1 Jao. I. c. 7, so mings. and others, in 1008, antborlMS 

that they beeame liable to be treated as them to aet plays not only at the usual 

Tagrants. Accordingly there were no es- house, bnt in any other part of the king- 

tabliflhed theatres in any proTineial dty: dom. Bnrbage was reckoned the best actor 

and stroUen, though dear to the lorers of of his time, and ezoelled as BJchard IQ. 
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dle-ligbt : they resembled more the rude bootlis we still see at 
fau^, or the coDStructions in which interludes are represented 
by day in Italy ; while private theatres, such as that of the 
Black Friars, were built in nearly the present form. It seems 
to be the more probable opinion, that movable scenery was 
unknown on these theatres. '^ It is a fortunate circumstance/' 
Mr. Collier has observed, " for the poetry of our old plays, 
that it was so : the imagination of the auditor only was ap- 
pealed to ; and we owe to the absence of painted canvas many 
of the finest descriptive passages in Shakspeare, his contem- 
poraries, and immediate followers. The introduction of 
scenery gives the date to the commencement of the decline 
of our dramatic poetry." In this remark, which seems as 
original as just, I entirely concur. Even in this age, the pro- 
di^dity of our theatre in its peculiar boast, scene-paiuting, can 
hardly keep pace with the creative powers of Shakspeare : it 
is well that he did not live when a manager was to estimate 
his descriptions by the cost of realizing them on canvas, or 
we might never have stood with Lear on the cliffs of Dover, 
or amidst the palaces of Venice with Shylock and Antonia 
The scene is perpetually changed in our old drama, precisely 
because it was not changed at all. A powerful argument 
might otherwise have been discovered in favor of the unity of 
place, that it is very cheap. 

36. Charles, as we might expect, was not less inclined to 
Theatzw ^^ liberal pleasure than his predecessors. It was 
eioeed bT to his own cost that Prynne assaulted the stage in 
ment?' his immense volume, the Histriomastix. Even Mil- 
ton, before the foul spirit had wholly entered into 
him, extolled the learned sock of Jonson, and the wild wood- 
notes of Shakspeare. But these days were soon to pass 
away ; the ears of Prynne were avenged : by an order of the 
two houses of parliament. Sept 2, 1642, the theatres were 
closed as a becoming measure during the season of public 
calamity and impending civil war ; but, after some unsuccessful 
attempts to evade this prohibition, it was thought expedient, 
in the complete success of the party who had always abhorred 
the drama, to put a stop to it altogether ; and another ordi- 
nance of Jan. 22, 1648, reciting the usual objections to all 
such entertainments, directed tiie theatres to be rendered 
unserviceable. We must refer the reader to the valuable 
work which has supplied the sketch of these pages for further 
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knowledge : ^ it is more our province to follow the track of 
those who most distinguished a period so fertile in dramatic 
genius ; and first that of the greatest of them all. 

37. Those who originally undertook to marshal the plays of 
Shakspeare according to chronological order, always ghakro«xB'8 
attending less to internal evidence than to the very TweifK^ 
fallible proofs of publication they could obtain, ^^ ** 
placed Twelfth Night last of all, in 1612 or 1613. It aftei^ 
wards rose a little higher in the list; but Mr. Collier has 
finally proved that it was on the stage early in 1602, and was 
at that time chosen, probably as rather a new piece, for repre- 
sentation at one of the Inns of Court' The general style 
resembles, in my judgment, that of Much Ado about Nothing, 
which is referred with probability to the year 1600. Twelfdi 
Night, notwithstanding some very beautiful passages, and the 
humorous absurdity of Malvolio, has not the coruscations of 
wit, and spirit of character, that distinguish the excellent 
comedy it seems to have inmiediately followed ; nor is the plot 
nearly so well constructed. Viola would be more interesting, 
if she had not indelicately, bs well as unfairly towards Olivia, 
determined to win the Duke's heart before she had seen him. 
The part of Sebastian has all that improbabilty which belongs 
to mistaken identity, without the comic efi*ect for the sake of 
which that is forgiven in Flautus and in the Comedy of Er- 
rors. 

38. The Merry Wives of Windsor is that work of Shak- 
speare in which he has best displayed English man- ^^^^ 
ners ; for though there is something of this in the witcb of 
historical plays, yet we rarely see in them such a ^^'**^* 
picture of actual life as comedy ought to represent It may 
be difficult to say for what cause he has abstained from a 
source of gayety whence his prolific invention, and keen eye 
for the diversities of character, might have ^wn so much. 
The Masters Knowell and Wellborn, the young gentlemen 
who spend their money freely and make love to rich widows 
(an insipid race of personages, it must be owned), recur for 
ever in the old plays of James's reign ; but Shakspeare threw 

* I hATB made no particTdar TejfereDces not entirely arranged in the most eonte 

to Mr. Collier's double work, The History nient manner. He seems, nerertheless, to 

of Suglish ]>ramatic Poetry, and AnnaJs ha^e obligations to Dodsley's prefooe to 

of the Stage: it wiU be neoeesary Ibr the his Collection of Old Plays, or rather pw- 

reader to make use of his index ; bat few haps to Reed's edition of it. 
books lately pnblisbed contain so mnch > Vol i. p. 827. 
Taluable and original information, though 
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an ideality over this class of characters, the Bassanios, the 
Valentines, the Gratianos, and placed them in scenes which 
neither hy dress nor manners recalled the prose of ordinary 
life.^ In this play, however, the English gentleman, in age 
and youth, is brought upon the stage, slightly caricatured in 
Shallow, and far more so in Slender. The latter, indeed, is a 
perfect satire, and I think was so intended, on the brilliant 
youth of the provinces, such as we may believe it to have 
been before the introduction of newspapers and turnpike 
roads ; awkward and boobyish among civil people, but at home 
in rude sports, and proud of exploits at which the town would 
laugh, yet perhaps with more courage and good-nature than the 
laughers. No doubt can be raised that the family of Lucy is 
ridiculed in Shallow ; but those who have had recourse to the 
old fable of the deer-stealing, forget that Shakspeare never 
lost sight of his native county, and went, perhaps, every 
summer, to Stratford. It is not impossible that some arro- 
gance of the provincial squires towards a player, whom, though 
a gentleman by birth and the recent grant of arms, they 
might not reckon such, excited his malicious wit to those 
admirable delineations. 

39. The Merry Wives of Windsor was first printed in 
1602, but very materially altered in a subsequent edition. It 
is wholly comic ; so that Dodd, who published the beauties of 
Shakspeare, confining himself to poetry, says it is the only 
play which afforded him notliing to extract This play does 
not excite a great deal of interest; for Anne Page is but 
a sample of a character not very uncommon, which, under a 
garb of placid and decorous mediocrity, is still capable of pur- 
suing its own will. But, in wit and humorous delineation, no 
other goes beyond it If Falstaff seems, as Johnson has 
intimated, to have lost some of his powers of merriment, it is 
because he is humiliated to a point where even his invention 
and impudence cannot bear him off victorious. In the first 
acts, he is still the same Jack Falstaff of the Boards Head. 
Jonson's earliest comedy, Every Man in his Humor, had ap- 
peared a few years before the Merry Wives of Windsor: 
they both turn on English life in the middle classes, and on 

1 "No doubt," iiaTB Coleridge, "fhey — Tkble Talk, U. 896. I am not qiiit» 

(Bemmumt and Vleieher) Imitated the sine that I understand this expreadon ; 

ease of genttemanly conyereation better but probably the meaning Is not inj dlf* 

than Shakspeare, Who was nnable not to fbrent from what I hare said, 
be too mnoh associated to snoceed In thU." 
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the 8ame passion of jealousy. If, then, we compare these two 
productions of our greatest comic dramatists, the vast supe- 
riority of Shakspeare will appear undeniable. Kitely, indeed, 
has more energy, more relief, more excuse, perhaps, in what 
might appear, to his temper, matter for jealousy, than the 
wretched, narrow-minded Ford ; he is more of a gentleman, 
and commands a certain degree of respect : but dramatic just- 
ice is better dealt upon Ford by rendering him ridiculous, 
and he suits better the festive style of Shakspeare's most 
amusing play. His light-hearted wife, on the other hand, is 
drawn with more spirit than Dame Kitely; and the most 
ardent admirer of Jonson would not oppose Master Stephen 
to Slender, or Bobadil to Falstaff. The other characters are 
not parallel enough to admit of comparison; but in their 
diversity (nor is Shakspeare perhaps in any one play more 
fertile) and their amusing peculiarity, as well as in the con- 
struction and arrangement of the story, the brilliancy of the 
wit, the perpetual gayety of the dialogue, we perceive at once 
to whom the laurel must be given. Nor is this comparison 
instituted to disparage Jonson, whom we have praised, and 
shall have again to praise so highly, but to show how much 
easier it was to vanquish the rest of Europe than to contend 
with Shakspeare. 

40. Measure for Measure, commonly referred to the end ci 
1603, is perhaps, after Hanilet, Lear, and Macbeth, MtMnmtn 
the play in wluch Shakspeare struggles, as it were, Metoxn©. 
most with the over-mastering power of his own mind ; the 
depths and intricacies of being, which he has searched and 
sounded with intense reflection, perplex and harass him ; his 
personages arrest their course of action to pour forth, in lan- 
guage the most remote from coiomon use, thoughts which few 
could grasp in the clearest expression; and thus he loses 
something of dramatic excellence in that of his contemplative 
philosophy. The Duke is designed as the representative of 
this philosophical character. He is stem and melancholy by 
temperament, averse to the exterior shows of power, and se- 
cretly conscious of some unfitness for its practical duties. The 
subject is not very happily chosen, but artfully improved by 
Shakspeare. In most of the numerous stories of a similar 
nature, which before or since his time have been related, the 
sacrifice of chastity is really made, and made in vain. There 
is, however, something too coarse and disgusting in such a 
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Btorj ; and it would have deprived him of a splendid exhibi- 
tion of character. The virtue of Isabella, inflexible and in- 
dependent of circumstance, has something very grand and 
elevated : yet one is disposed to ask, whether, if Qaudio had 
been really executed, the spectator would not have gone away 
with no great affection for her ; and at least we now feel that 
her reproaches against her miserable brother, when he clings 
to life like a frail and guilty being, are too harsh. There is 
great skill in the invention of Mariana ; and, without this, the 
story could not have had any thing like a satisfactory termina- 
tion: yet it is never explained how the Duke had become 
acquainted with this secret, and, being acquainted with it, how 
he had preserved his esteem and confidence in Angelo. His 
intention, as hinted towards the end, to marry Isabella, is a 
little too commonplace : it is one of Shakspeare's hasty half- 
thoughts. The language of this comedy is very obscure, and 
the text seems to have been printed with great inaccuracy. 
I do not value the comic parts highly: Lucio's impudent 
profligacy, the result rather of sensual debasement than of 
natuiul ill disposition, is well represented; but Elbow is a 
very inferior repetition of Dogberry. In dramatic effect, 
Measure for Measure ranks high: the two scenes between 
Isabella and Angelo, that between her and Qaudio, those 
where the Duke appears in disguise, and the catastrophe in 
the fiflh act, are admirably written and very interesting ; ex- 
cept so iar as the spectator's knowledge of the two stratagems 
which have deceived Angelo may prevent him from partici- 
pating in the indignation at Isabella's imagbary wrong, which 
her lamentations would excite. Several of the circumstances 
and characters are borrowed from the old play of Whetstone, 
Promos and Cassandra ; but veiy little of the sentiments or 
language. What is good in Measure for Measure is Shak- 
speare's own. 

41. If originality of inventi<»i did not so much stamp 
2^^ almost every play of Shakspeare that to name one 

as the most original seems a disparagement to 
others, we might say, that this great prerogative of genius 
was exercised above all in Lear. It diverges more from the 
model of regular tragedy than Macbeth or Othello, and even 
more than Hamlet ; but the fable is better constructed than 
in the last of these, and it displays full as much of the almost 
superhuman inspiration of the poet as the other two. Lear 
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himself \By perhaps, the most wonderful of dramatic concep- 
tions; idead to satisfy the most romantic imagination, yet 
idealized from the reality of nature. Shakspeare, in prepar- 
ing us for the most intense sympathy with this old man, first 
abases him to the ground : it is not CEdipus, against whose 
respected age the gods themselves have conspired; it is not 
Orestes, noble-minded and affectionate, whose crime has been 
virtue ; it is a headstrong, feeble, and selfish being, whom, in 
the first act of the tragedy, nothing seems capable of redeem- 
ing in our eyes; nothing but what follows, — intense woe, 
unnatural wrong. Then comes on that splendid madness, 
not absurdly sudden, as in some tragedies, but in which the 
strings that keep his reasoning power together give way one 
after the other in the frenzy of rage and grief. Then it is 
that we find, what in life may sometimes be seen, the intellec- 
tual energies grow stronger in calamity, and especially under 
wrong. An awful eloquence belongs to unmerited suffering. 
Thoughts burst out, more profound than Lear in his prosper- 
ous hour could ever have conceived ; inconsequent, for such is 
the condition of madness, but in themselves fragments oi 
coherent truth, the reason of an unreasonable mind. 

42. Tunon of Athens is cast, as it were, in the same mould 
as Lear : it is the same essential character, the same ifmon of 
generosity more from wanton ostentation than love ^*'»«»- 
of others, the same fierce rage under the smart of ingratitude, 
the same rousing up in that tempest of powers that had slum- 
bered unsuspected in some deep recess of the soul ; for, had 
Tunon or Lear known that philosophy of human nature in 
their calmer moments which fury brought forth, they would 
never have had such terrible occasion to display it. The 
thoughtless confidence of Lear in his children has something* 
in it far more touching than the self-beggary of Timon; 
though both one and the other have prototypes enough in 
real life. And as we give the old king more of our pity, so a 
more intense abhorrence accompanies his daughters and the 
evil characters of that drama, than we spare for the miserable 
sycophants of the Athenian. Their thanklessness is antici- 
pated, and springs fixMn the very nature of their calling : it 
verges on the beaten road of comedy. In this play there is 
neitiier a female personage, except two courtezans, who hardly 
speak; nor is there any prominent character (the honest 
steward is not such) redeemed by virtue enough to be estima- 
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ble ; for the cjmc Apemantus is but a C3mic, and ill replaces 
the noble Kent of the other drama. The fable, if fiEd)le it can 
be called, is so extraordinarily deficient in action, a fiiult oi 
which Shakspeare is not guilty in any other instance, that we 
may wonder a little how he should have seen in the single 
delineation of Timon a counterbalance for the manifold objec- 
tions to this subject But there seems to have been a period 
of Shakspeare's life when his heart was ill at ease, and ill 
content with the world or his own conscience ; the memory of 
hours misspent, the pang of affection misplaced or unrequited, 
the experience of man's worser nature which intercourse with 
unworthy associates, by choice or circumstance, peculiarly 
teaches, — these, as they sank down into the depths of hu» 
great mind, seem not only to have inspired into it the concep- 
tion of Lear and Timon, but that of one primary character, 
the censurer of mankind. This type is first seen in the philo- 
sophic melancholy of Jaques, gazing with an undiminished 
serenity, and with a gayety of fancy, though not of manners, 
on the follies of the world. It assumes a graver cast in the 
exiled Duke of the same play, and next one rather more 
severe in the Duke of Measure for Measure. In all these, 
however, it is merely contemplative philosc^hy. In Hamlet 
this is mingled with the impulses of a perturbed heart under 
the pressure of extraordinary circumstances; it shines no 
longer as in the former characters, with a steady light, but 
plays in fitful coruscations amidst feigned gayety and extrava- 
gance. In Lear it is the flash of sudden inspiration across 
the incongruous imagery of madness ; in Timon it is obscured 
by the exaggerations of misanthropy. These plays all belong 
to nearly Sie same period; As You Like It being usually 
referred to 1600, Hamlet, in its altered form, to about 1602, 
Timon to the same year, Measure for Measure to 1603, and 
Lear to 1604. In the later plays of Shakspeare, especially 
in Macbeth and the Tempest, much of moral speculation will 
be found ; but he has never returned to this type of character 
in the personages. Timon is less read and less pleasing than 
the great majority of Shakspeare's plays; but it abounds with 
signs of his genius. Schlegel observes, that, of all his works, 
it is that which has most satire ; comic in representation of 
the parasites, indignant and Juvenalian in the bursts of Timon 
himself. 

43. Pericles is generally reckoned to be in part, and only in 
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part, the work of Shakspeare. From the poverty and bad 
management of the fable, the want of any effective or ^^guim, 
distinguishable character (for Marina is no more than 
the common form of female virtue, such as all the dramatists 
of that age could draw), and a general feebleness of the tra- 
gedy as a whole, I should not believe the structure to have 
been Shakspeare's. But many passages are £Gur more in his 
manner than in that of any contemporary writer with whom 
I am acquainted; and the extrinsic testimony, though not 
conclusive, being of some value, I should not dissent from the 
judgment of Steevens and Malone, that it was, in no incon- 
siderable degree, repaired and improved by his touch. Drake 
has placed it under the year 1590, as the earliest of Shak- 
Bpeare's plays, for no better reason, apparently, than that he 
thought it inferior to all the rest. But if, as most will agree, 
it were not quite his own, this reason will have less weight ; 
and the language seems to me rather that of his second or 
third manner than of his first. Pericles is not known to have 
existed before 1609. 

44. The majority of readers, I believe, assign to Macbeth, 
which seems to have been written about 1606, the pre-emi- 
nence among the works of Shakspeare: many, however, 
would rather name Othello, one of his latest, which is referred 
to 1611 ; and a few might prefer Lear to either. The great 
epic drama, as the first may be called, deserves, in my own 
judgment, the poet it has attained ; as being, in the language 
of Drake, ^Uhe greatest effort of our author's genius, the 
most sublime and impressive drama which the world has ever 
beheld." It will be observed, that Shakspeare had now turned 
his mind towards the tragic drama. No tragedy but Romeo 
and Juliet belongs to the sixteenth century: ten, without 
counting Pericles, appeared in the first eleven years of the 
present It is not my design to distinguish each of his plays 
separately ; and it will be evident that I pass over some of 
the greatest. No writer, in fact, is so well known as Shak- 
speare, or has been so abundantly, and, on the whole, so ably 
criticised : I might have been warranted in saying even less 
than I have done. 

45. Shakspeare was, as I believe, conversant with the bet- 
ter class of English literature which the reign of Elizabeth 
afforded. Among other books, the translation by North of 
Amyot's Plutarch seems to have fallen into his hands about 
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1607. It was the source of three tragedies founded on the 
Hb Roman ^*^®® ^^ Brutus, Antonj, and Coriolanus ; the first 
txagedks. bearing the name of Julius CsBsar. In this the plot 
JpM^ wants even that historical unity which the romantic 
drama requires; the third and fourth acts are ill 
connected; it is deficient in female characters, and in tluit 
combination which is generally apparent amidst all the intri- 
cacies of his &ble. But it abounds in fine scenes and fine 
passages : the spirit of Plutarch's Brutus is well seized, the 
predominance of Ciesar himself is judiciously restrained, the 
characters have that individuality which Shakspeare seldom 
misses ; nor is there, perhaps, in the whole range of ancient 
and modem eloquence a speech more fully realizing the per- 
fection that prators have striven to attain than that of Antony. 

46. Antony and Cleopatra is of rather a different order ; 
Antony and it does not fumish, perhaps, so many striking beau- 
ci8opatE». ties as the last^ but is at least equally redolent of the 
genius of Shakspeare. Antony, indeed, was gTven him by 
history ; and he has but embodied in his own vivid colors the 
irregular mind of the Trinmvir, ambitious and daring against 
all enemies but himself. In Cleopatra he had less to guide 
him : she is another incarnation of the Mme passions, more 
lawless and insensible to reason and honor as they are found 
in women. This character being not one that can please, 
its strong and spirited delineation has not been sufficiently 
observed. It has, indeed, only a poetical originality: the type 
was in the courtezan of common life ; but the resemblance is 
that of Michael Angelo's Sibyls to a muscular woman. In 
this tragedy, like Julius Ceesar, as has been justly observed 
by Schlegel, the events that do not pass on the stage are 
scarcely made dear enough to one who is not previously 
acquainted with history, and some of the persons appear and 
vanish again without sufficient reason. He has, in fact, 
copied Plutarch too exactly. 

47. This fault is by no means discerned in the third Roman 
ooriokmis. ^"^^^7 ^^ Shakspeare, — Coriolanus. He luckily 

found an intrinsic historical unity which he could 
not have destroyed, and which his magnificent delineation of 
the chief personage has thoroughly mamtained. Coriolanus 
himself has the grandeur of sculpture : his proportions are 
colossal ; nor would less than this transcendent superiority, by 
which he towers over his fellow-citizens, warrant, or seem for 
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the moment to warrant, his haughtiness and their pnsillani- 
mitj. The surprising judgment of Shakspeare is visible in 
this. A dramatist of the second class (for he alone is in the 
first), a Comeille, a Schiller, or an AMeri, would not have 
lost the occasion of representing the plebeian form of courage 
and patriotism. A tribune would have been made to utter 
noble speeches, and some critics would have extolled the 
balance and contrast of the antagonist principles. And this 
might have degenerated into the general saws of ethics and 
politics which philosophical tragedians love to pour forth. 
But Shakspeare instinctively perceived, that to render the 
arrogance of Goriolanus endurable to the spectator, or dra- 
matically probable, he must abase the plebeians to a con- 
temptible populace. The sacrifice of historic truth is often 
necessary for the truth of poetry. The citizens of early 
Rome, rusHcarum mascula miMtum prole$j are indeed calum- 
niated in his scenes, and might almost pass for burgesses of 
Stratford ; but the unity of emotion is not dissipated by con- 
tradictory energies. Ck>riolanus is less rich in poetical style 
than the other two, but the comic parts are full of humor. In 
these three tragedies it is manifest, that Roman character, and 
still more Roman manners, are not exhibited with the preci- 
sion of a scholar; yet there is something that distinguishes 
them from the rest, something of a grandionty in the senti- 
ments and language, which shows us that Shakspeare had not 
read that history without entering into its spirit. 

48. Othello, or perhaps the Tempest, is reckoned by many 
the latest of Shakspeare's works. In the zenith of ^^ ^^^^^ 
his faculties, in possession of fame disproportionate, ment«od 
indeed, to what has since accrued to his memory, but ^^^^' 
beyond that of any contemporary, at the age of about forty- 
seven, he ceased to write, and settled himself at a distance 
from all dramatic associations in his own native town; a home 
of which he had never lost sight, nor even permanently quit- 
ted, the birthplace of his children, and to which he brought 
what might then seem affluence in a middle station, with the 
hope, doubtless, of a secure decline into the yellow leaf of 
years. But he was cut ofi* in 1616, not probably in the midst 
of any schemes for his own glory, but to the loss of those 
enjoyments which he had accustomed himself to value beyond 
it. His descendants, it is well known, became eiEtinct in little 
more than half a century. 
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49. The name of Shakspeare is the greatest in our litera- 
GnatMH ^"^> — ^^^ ^® greatest in all literature. No man 
ofhiB ever came near to him in the creative powers of the 
t^^^ mind ; no man had ever such strength at once, and 
such Tariety of imagination. Coleridge has most felicitously 
applied to him a Greek epithet, given hefore to I know not 
whom, certainly none so deserving of it, /wptwovCy the thou- 
sand-souled Shakspeare.^ The number of characters in his 
plays is astonishingly great, without reckoning those who, 
although transient, have often their individuality, all distinct, 
all types of human life in well-defined differences. Yet he 
never takes an abstract quality to embody it, scarcely perhaps 
a definite condition of manners, as Jonson does ; nor did he 
draw much, as I conceive, from living models : there is no 
manifest appearance of personal caricature in his comedies, 
though in some slight traits of character this may not impro- 
bably have been the case. Above all, neither he nor his con- 
temporaries wrote for the stage in the worst, though most 
literal, and of late years the most usual, sense ; making the 
servants and handmaids of dramatic invention to lord over it, 
and limiting the capacities of the poet's mind to those of the 
performers. If this poverty of the representative depart- 
ment of the drama had hung like an incumbent fiend on the 
creative power of Shakspeare, how would he have poured 
forth with such inexhaustible prodigality the vast diversity of 
characters that we find in some of his plays ? This it is in 
which he leaves far behind not tlie dramatists alone, but all 
writers of fiction. Compare with him Homer, the tragedians 
of Greece, the poets of Italy, Plautus, Cervantes, Moliere, 
Addison, Le Sage, Fielding, Richardson, Scott, the romancers 
of the elder or later schools, — one man has far more than 
surpassed them alL Others may have been as sublime, others 
may have been more pathetic, others may have equalled him 
in grace and purity of language, and have shunned some of 
its faults; but the philosophy of Shakspeare, his intimate 
searching out of the human heart, whether in the gnomic 
form of sentence or in the dramatic exhibition of chiuracter, 
is a gift peculiarly his own. It is, if not entirely wanting, 
very Utile manifested in comparison with him, by the English 

aniM or moltttadiooiif nnHy, mvrluv """"■■*■ 
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dramatists of his own and the subsequent period, whom we 
are about to approach. 

50. These dramatists, as we shall speedily perceive, are 
hardly less inferior to Shakspeare in judgment. To his jndg- 
this quality I particularly advert, because foreign "•"*• 
writers, and sometimes our own, have imputed an extraordi- 
nary barbarism and rudeness to his works. They belong, 
indeed, to an age sufficiently rude and barbarous in its enter- 
tainments, and are of course to be classed with what is called 
the romantic school, which has hardly yet shaken off that 
reproach. But no one who has perused the plays anterior to 
those of Shakspeare, or contemporary with them, or subse- 
quent to them, down to the closing of the theatres in the civil 
war, will pretend to deny that there is far less regularity, in 
regard to every thing where regularity can be desired, in a 
large proportion of these (perhaps in all the tragedies) than 
in his own. We need only repeat the names of the Merchant 
of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Othello, the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure. The plots in these 
are excellently constructed, and in some with uncommon arti- 
fice. But, even where an analysis of the story might excite 
criticism, there is generally an unity of interest which tones 
the whole. The Winter's Tale is not a model to follow ; but 
we feel that the Winter's Tale is a single story : it is even 
managed as such with consummate skill. It is another proof 
of Shakspeare's judgment, that he has given action enough 
to his comedies, without the bustling intricacy of the Spanish 
stage. If his plots have any little obscurity in some parts, it 
is from copying his novel or history too minutely. 

51. The idolatry of Shakspeare has been carried so far of 
late years, that Drake and perhaps greater authorities have 
been unwilling to acknowlec^ any faults in his plays. This, 
however, is an extravagance rather derogatory to the critic 
than honorable to the poet. Besides the blemishes of con- 
struction in some of his plots, which are pardonable, but still 
blemishes, there are too many in his style. His conceits and 
(quibbles often spoil the effect of his scenes, and take off from 
the passion he would excite. In the last act of Richard 11., 
the Duke of York is introduced demanding the punishment of 
his son Aumale for a conspiracy against the kmg, while the 
Duchess implores mercy. The scene is ill conceived and 
worse executed throughout; but one line is both atrodoua 
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and ooatemptible. The Duchess having dwelt on the word 
pardon^ and urged the king to let her hear it fix>m his lips, 
York takes her up with this stupid quibble : — 

** speak it In Firenoh, King ; My, PardoDiMi-mol.'' 

It would not be difficult to find several other instances, 
though none, perhaps, quite so bad, of verbal equivocations, 
misplaced and inconsistent with the person's, the author^s, the 
reader's sentiment. 

52. Few will defend these notorious fiiults. But is there 
His obMm- not one, less irequentlj mentioned, yet of more con- 
»**J' tinual recurrence, — the extreme obscurity of Shak- 

speare's diction? His style is ftdl of new words and new 
senses. It is easy to pass this over as obsoleteness: but 
though many expressions are obsolete, and many provincial ; 
though the hibor of his commentators has never been so pro- 
fitably, as well as so diligently, employed as in tracing this by 
the help of the meanest and most forgotten books of the age, — 
it is impossible to deny, that innumerable lines in Shakspeare 
were not more intelligible in his time than they are at present. 
Much of this may be forgiven, or rather is so incorporated 
with the strengdi of his reason and fancy, that we love it as 
the proper body of Shakspeare's souL Still, can we justify 
the very numerous passages which yield to no interpretation, 
knots which are never unloosed, which conjecture does but 
cut, or even those which, if they may at last be understood, 
keep the attention in perplexity till the first emotion has 
passed away ? And these occur not merely in places where 
the struggles of the speaker^s mind may be well denoted by 
some obscurities of language, as in the soliloquies of Hamlet 
and Macbeth, but in dLdogues between ordinary personages, 
and in the business of the pky. We learn Shakspeare, in fact, 
as we learn a language, or as we read a difficiUt passage in 
Greek, with the eye glancing on the commentary ; and it is 
only after much study that we come to forget a part, it can be 
but a part, of the perplexities he has caused us. This was 
no doubt one reason that he was less read formerly ; his style 
passing for obsolete, though in many parts, as we have just 
said, it was never much more intelligible than it is.^ 

1 "Shakqpam'iityleiiMpertevsdwitli part ii. p. 36S. Tbii to by no meaaa tba 
flgnmtiTe expr— imin that it is as allSKtad truth, bnt xathar ths rereisa of it. Dry- 
as it is obscQia. It is trae that in Us lat- den knaw not at all which wan aarllv, 
Car plays ha had worn off somewhat of this or which later, of Sliakspeaze^s plays, 
nut *' — Dtydan's Works (Alalone), toI. iL 
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53. It does not appear probable, that Shakspeare was ever 
placed below, or merely on a level with, the other bii popa- 
dramatic writers of this period.* That his plays ^^^^' 
were not so frequently represented as those of Fletcher, is 
little to the purpose : they required a more expensive decora- 
tion, a larger company of good performers, and, above all, 
they were less intelligible to a promiscuous audience. Yet it 
is certain, that throughout the seventeenth century, and even 
in the writings of Addison and his contemporaries, we seldom 
or never meet with that complete recognition of his supre- 
macy, that unhesitating preference of him to all the world, 
which has become the &ith of the last and the present cen- 
tury. And it is remarkable, that this apotheosis, so to speak, 
of Shakspeare, was originally the work of what has been 
styled a frigid and tasteless generation, the age of George II. 
Much is certainly due to the stage itself, when those appeared 
who could guide and control the public taste, and discover 
that in the poet himself which sluggish imaginations could not 
have reached. The enthusiasm for Shakspeare is nearly coin- 
cident with that for Garrick : it was kept up by his followers, 
and especially by that, highly gifted family which has but 
recently been withdrawn from our stage. 

54. Among the commentators on Sl^kspeare, Warburton, 
always striving to display his own acuteness, and critics on 
scorn of others, deviates more than any one else B>>*k»p*M»- 
from the meaning. Theobald was the first who did a little. 
Johnson explained much well ; but there is something magis- 
terial in the manner wherein he dismisses each play like a 
boy's exercise, that irritates the reader. His criticism is 
frequently judicious, but betrays no ardent admiration for 
Shakspeare. Malone and Steevens were two laborious com- 



> A oertaln WlUiaiii Cartwrigfat, In com* 
mendatoiy Tenes addnesed to Fletcher, 
luAthe annranoe to aay,— 

'• Shakspeare to thee was duU, whose hest 
witUes 
I' th* ladies* questions and the ft>ols* 
repUee." 

Bat the stdfrage of Jonson hfanself, of 
Milton, and of many more that might be 
quoted, tends to proye that his genius 
was esteemed beyond that of any other, 
thoogfa mme might compare inferior wri- 
ters to him in certain qnaliflcations of the 
dramatist. Eren Dryden, who came in a 
worse period, and had no undue reyerence 

VOL. m. 20 



for Shakspeare, admits that " he was the 
man who, of all modem and perhaps an- 
cient poets, had the largest and most oom- 
prehensiye soul. All the images of nature 
were still p re s e nt to him, and he drew 
them not laboriously, but luckily : when 
he describes any thing, you more than see 
It, you feel It too. Those who accuse him 
to haye wanted learning glye him the 
greater commendation : he was naturally 
teamed ; he needed not the speotacks of 
books to reed Nature ; he looked inwards, 
and found her there."— Dryden's Prose 
Works (Malone's edition), yol. i. part tt. 
p. 90. 
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mentators on the meaning of words and phrases ; one dolly 
the other clever : hut the dulness was accompanied hy candor 
and a love of truth ; the cleverness, hy a total ahsence of hoth. 
Neither seems to have had a full discernment of Shakspeare's 
genius. The numerous critics of the last age who were not 
editors have poured out much that is trite and insipid, much 
that is hypercritical and erroneous ; yet collectively they not 
only hear witness to the puhlic taste for the poet, but taught 
men to judge and feel more accurately than they would have 
done for themselves. Hurd and Lord Kaimes, especially the 
former, may be reckoned among the best of this class ;^ Mrs. 
Montagu, perhaps, in her celebrated Elssay, not very far from 
the bottom of the list In the present century, Coleridge and 
Schlegel, so nearly at the same time that the question of 
priority and even plagiarism has been mooted, gave a more 
philosophical, and at the same time a more intrinsically exacts 
view of Shakspeare than their predecessors. What has since 
been written has often been highly acute and aesthetic, but 
occasionally with an excess of re&iement which substitutes 
the critic for the work. Mrs. Jameson's Essays on the Fe- 
male Characters of Shakspeare are among the best. It was 
right that this province of illustration should be reserved for 
a woman's hand. 

55. Ben Jonson, so generally known by that familiar 
description that some might hardly recognize him 
"* without it, was placed next to Shakspeare by his own 
age. They were much acquainted, and belonged to the oldest^ 
perhaps, and not the worst of clubs, formed by Sir Walter 
Kaleigh about the beginning of the century, which met at the 
Mermaid in Friday Street* We may easily believe the testi- 
mony of one of its members, that it was a feast of the most 
subtle and brilliant wit^ Jonson had abundant powers of 
poignant and sarcastic humor, besides extensive reading ; and 
Shakspeare must have brought to the Mermaid the brightness 
of his fancy. Selden and Camden, the former in early youth, 
are reported to have given the ballast of their strong sense 

i Hud, Id his nofew on Honce^s Art mdntailni - the ohfioos constrnetloin of 
of Poetry, rol. 1. p. 62, has some rery that paoam: '* Notum si caUida Terbnm 
good remiarks on the diotlon of Shakspeare, Reddiderit Jnnctuia novum." That pro- 
suggested by the ealHda jtmetvra of the posed by Lambinus and Seattle, whieh 
Koman poet, illnstrated by many instances, beghis with nooimi. Is Inadmisrihki, and 
These remarks both serve to bzing out the gives a worse sense. 
skiU of Shakspeare, and to explain the * Giffbrd'sUft of Jonson,p.65; OoUkr, 
disputed passage in Horace. Hurd Justly iii. 276. 
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and learning to this cluster of poets. There has been, how- 
ever, a prevalent tradition that Jonson waB not without some 
malignant and envious feelings towards Shakspeare. Gifford 
has repelled this imputation with considerable success, though 
we may still suspect that there was something caustic and 
saturnine in the temper of Jonson. 

56. The Alchemist is a play which long remained on the 
stage, though I am not sure that it has been represent- ^^m Aich*. 
ed since the days of Garrick, who was famous in °>^- 
Abel Drugger. Notwithstanding the indiscriminate and inju- 
dicious panegyric of Gifford, I believe there is no reader of 
taste but wiU condemn the outrageous excess of pedantry 
with which the first acts of this play abound ; pedantry the 
more iatolerable, that it is not even what, however unfit for 
the English stage, scholars might comprehend, but the gibber- 
ish of obscure treatises on alchemy, which, whatever the 
commentators may choose to say, was as unintelligible to all but 
a few half-witted dupes of that imposture as it is at present. 
Much of this, it seems impossible to doubt, was omitted in 
representation. Nor is his pedantic display of learning con- 
fined to the part of the Alchemist, who hsd certainly a right to 
talk in the style of his science, if he had done it with some 
moderation. Sir Epicure Mammon, a worldly sensualist, 
placed in the author's own age, pours out a torrent of glutton- 
ous cookery from the kitchens of Heliogabalus and Apicius : 
his dishes are to be camels' heels, the beards of barbels and 
dissolved pearl, crowning all with the paps of a sow. But, 
while this habitual error of Jonson's vanity is not to be over- 
looked, we may truly say, that it is much more than compen- 
sated by the excellences of this comedy. The plot, with great 
simplicity, is continually animated and interesting; the cha- 
racters are conceived and delineated with admirable boldness, 
truth, spirit, and variety ; the humor, especially in the two 
Puritans, a sect who now began to do penance on the stage, is 
amusing ; the language, when it does not smell too mudb of 
book-learning, is forcible and clear. The Alchemist is one 
of the three plays which usually contest the superiority among 
those of Jonson. 

57. The second of these is The Fox, which, according to 
general opinion, has been placed above the Alche- voipoiM, or 
mist Notwithstanding the dissent of Gifford, I tiw»'o«- 
should concur in this suffrage. The fiible belongs to a higher 
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class of comedy. Without minutely inquiring whether the 
Roman hunters alter the inheritance of the rich, so well de- 
scribed bj Horace, and especially the costly presents by which 
they endeavored* to secure a better return, are altogether 
according to the manners of Venice, where Jonson has Itud his 
scene, we must acknowledge, that he has displayed the base 
cupidity, of which there will never be wanting examples 
among mankind, in such colors as all other dramatic poetry 
can hardly rival. Cumberland has blamed the manner in 
which Yolpone brings ruin on his head by insulting, in dis- 
guise, those whom he had duped. In this, I agree with 6if- 
ford, there b no violation of nature. Besides their ignorance 
of his person, so that he could not necessarily foresee the 
effects of Voltore's rage, it has been well and finely said by 
Cumberland, that there is a moral in a villain's outwitting 
himself. And this is one that many dramatists have dis- 
played. 

58. In the choice of subject, The Fox is much inferior 
to Tartuffe, to which it bears some very general analogy. 
Though the Tartuffe is not a remarkably agreeable play, "[Die 
Fox is much less so: five of the principal characters are 
wicked almost beyond any retribution that comedy can dis- 
pense ; the smiles it calls forth are not those of gayety, but 
scorn ; and the parts of an absurd English knight and his 
wife, though very humorous, are hardly prominent enough to 
enliven the scenes of guilt and fraud which pass before our 
eyes. But, though too much pedantry obtrudes itself, it does 
not overspread the pages with nonsense as in the Alchemist ; 
the characters of Celia and Bonario excite some interest ; the 
differences, one can hardly say the gradations, of villany are 
marked with the strong touches of Jonson's pen ; the incidents 
succeed rapidly and naturally ; the dramatic effect, above all, 
is perceptible to every reader, and rises in a climax through 
the last two acts to the conclusion. 

59. The Silent Woman, which has been named by some 
The saont with the Alchemist and the Fox, faUs much below 
Woman. Hieia in vigorous delineation and dramatic effect. It 
has more diversity of manner than of character ; the amusing 
scenes border sometimes on farce, as where two cowardly 
knights are made to receive blows in the dark, each supposing 
them to come from his adversary; and the catastrophe is 
neither pleasing nor probable. It is written with a great deal 
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of spirit, and has a value as the representation of London life 
in the higher ranks at that time. But, upon the whole, I 
should he inclined to give to Every Man in his Humor a 
much superior place. It is a proof of Jonson's extensive 
learning, that the story of this plaj, and several particular 
passages, have heen detected in a writer so much out of the 
beaten track as Libanius.^ 

60. The pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd is the best 
testimony to the poetical imagination of Jonson. gi^siwp. 
Superior in originality, liveliness, and beauty to the berd. 
FaithM Shepherdess of Fletcher, it reminds us rather, in 
language and imagery, of the Midsummer Night's Dream; 
and perhaps no other poetry has come so near to that of Shak- 
speare. Jonson, like him, had an extraordinary command of 
English, in its popular and provincial idioms, as well as what 
might be gained from books ; and, though his invincible pedan- 
try now and then obtrudes itself into the mouths of shepherds, 
it is compensated by numerous passages of the most natural 
and graceful expression. This beautiful drama is imperfect, 
hardly more than half remaining, or, more probably, having 
ever been written. It was also Jonson's last song : age and 
poverty had stolen upon him ; but, as one has said who expe- 
rienced the same destiny, ^ the life was in the leaf," and his 
laurel remained verdant amidst the snow of his honored 
head. The beauties of the Sad Shepherd might be reck- 
oned rather poetical than dramatic; yet the action is both 
diversified and interesting to a degree we seldom find in the 
pastoral drama: there is little that is low in the comic 
speeches, nothing that is inflated in the serious. 

61. Two men once united by fnendship, and for ever by 
fame, the Dioscuri of our zodiac, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, rose upon the horizon, as the star of md^^^ 
Shakspeare, though still in its fullest brightness, ^i«*«*«'- 
was declining in the sky. The first in order of time, among 
more than fifty plays published with their joint names, is the 
Woman-Hater, represented, according to Langbaine, in 1607, 

1 GUfiDTd diseovered this. Dzyden, who np from the life. Dryden glTes it as hte 

has g^ren an examination of the Silent opinion that there is moxe wit and acute* 

Woman, in liia Easay on Dramatic Poetry, ness of ikncy tn this play than tn any of 

takes Morose Ibr a real character, and Ben Jonson*8. and that he has described 

says that he had so been inJbnned. It is the conTersation of gentlemen with more 

possible that there might be some ibnnda> giyrety and freedom tban in the rest of his 

tlon of truth in this : the skeleton is in otmedies, p 107 
libaidos, but Jonson magr have flUad it 
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and ascribed to Beaumont alone by Seward, though, I believe, 
merely on conjecture.^ Beaumont died at the age of thirty, 
in 1615; Fletcher, in 1625. No difference of manner is 
perceptible, or at least no critic has perceived any, in the 
plays that appeared between these two epochs : in fact, the 
greater part were not printed till 1647, and it is only through 
the records of the play-house that we distinguish their dates. 
The tradition, however, of their own times, as well as the 
earlier death of Beaumont, give us reason to name Fletcher, 
when we mention one singly, as the principal author of all 
these plays ; and of late years this has perhaps become more 
customary than it used to be. A contemporary copy of verses, 
indeed, seems to attribute the greater share in the Maid's 
Tragedy, Philaster, and King and No King, to Beaumont 
But testimony of this kind is very precarious. It is sufficient 
that he bore a part in these three. 

62. Of all our early dramatic poets, none have suffered 
^ such mangling by the printer as Beaumont and 

•tate of Fletcher. Their style is generally elliptical, and not 
their text. ^^^ perspicuous ; they use words in peculiar senses ; 
and there seems oilen an attempt at pointed expression, in 
which its meaning has deserted them. But, after every effort 
to comprehend their language, it is continually so remote from 
all possibility of bearing a rational sense, that we can only 
have recourse to one hypothesis, — that of an extensive and 
irreparable corruption of the text. Seward and Simpson, 
who, in 1750, published the first edition in which any en- 
deavor was made at illustration or amendment, though not 
men of much taste, and too fond of extolling their authors, 
showed some acuteness, and have restored many passages in a 
probable manner, though often driven out at sea to conjec- 
ture something, where the received reading furnished not 
a vestige whidb they could trace. No one since has made 
any great progress in this criticism, though some have carped 
at these editors for not performing more. The problem of 

^ Vol. i. p. 8. He ■]«> thinks The Nice vnMBisted oompositioii of Fletcher.^ On 

Valotir ezeluaiTely Beanmont's. These theother hand, he says, "not the slightest 

two appear to me about the worst in the doubt can be entertained thatof the earlier 

collection. V^y* in the present collection (and among 

[The latest editor of Beaumont and those plays are the best), Beaumont con- 
Fletcher Is inclined to modify this opi- trlbuted a large (perhaps the weightier) 



nion, latterly preralent, as to the rospeetlTe portion." — Some Account of the LlTes 
shares of the two poets. The Woman-Ha- and Writings of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
ter, he thinks, was " in all probability the prefixed to Mr. Dyee's edition. — 1817.' 
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actual restoration in most places, where the printers or tran- 
scribers have made such strange havoc, must evidently be 
insoluble.^ 

63. The first play in the collected works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, though not the earliest, is the Maid*s Tra- xhe Matd'a 
gedy; and it is among the best None of their Twgedy. 
female characters, though they are oflen very successful in 
beautiful delineations of virtuous love, attaches our sympathy 
like Aspasia. Her sorrows are so deep, so pure, so unmer- 
ited ; she sustains the breach of plighted faith in Amyntor, 
and the taunts of vicious women, with so much resignation, so 
little of that termagant resentment which these poets are apt 
to infuse into their heroines ; the poetry of her speeches is 
80 exquisitely imaginative, — that, of those dramatic persons 
who are not prominent in the development of a story, scarce 
any, even in Shakspeare, are more interesting. Nor is the 
praise due to the Maid's Tragedy confined to the part of 
Aspasia. In Mclantius we have Fletcher's favorite charac- 
ter, the brave, honest soldier, incapable of suspecting evil till 
it becomes impossible to be ignorant of it, but unshrinking in 
its punishments That of Evadne well displays the audacious 
security of guilt under the safeguard of power : it is highly 
theatrical, and renders the success of this tragedy not sur- 
prising in times when its language and situations could be 
endured by the audience. We may remark in this tragedy, 
as in many others of these dramatists, that, while pouring out 
the unlimited loyalty fashionable at the court of James, they 
are full of implied satire, which could hardly escape observa- 
tion. The warm eulogies on military glory, the scorn of 
slothful peace, the pictures of dissolute baseness in courtiers, 
seem to spring from a sentiment very usual among the Eng- 
lish gentry, a rank to which they both belonged, of dislike 
to that ignominious government ; and, though James was £ur 
enough removed from such voluptuous tyrants as Fletcher 
has portrayed in this and some other plays, they did not serve 
to exemplify the advantages of monarchy in the most attract- 
ive manner. 

64. The Maid's Tragedy, unfortunately, beautiful and 
essentially moral as it is, cannot be called a tragedy for 
maids, and indeed should hardly be read by any respects 

^ [The nc«nt edition of Mr. Dyoe hM mo* tu towavds a xeetoratlon of flie gsnulnt 
t«t. -1847.1 
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ble woman. It abounds with that studlouslj protracted inde- 
cency which distingubhed Fletcher beyond all our early 
dramatists, and is so much incorporated with his plays, that 
very few of them can be so altered as to become tolerable at 
present on the sti^. In this he is strikingly contrasted with 
Shakspeare, whose levities of this kind are so transitory, and 
80 much confined to language, that he has borne the pro- 
cess of purification with little detriment to his genius, or 
even to his wit. 

65. Philkster has been, in its day, one of the best known 
and most popular m Fletdier*s plays.^ This was 
owing to the pleasing characters of Philaster and 

Bellario, and to the frequent sweetness of the poetry. It is, 
nevertheless, not a first-rate play. The plot is most absurdly 
managed. It turns on the suspicion of Arethusa's infidelity; 
and the sole ground of this is, that an abandoned woman, 
being detected herself, accuses the princess of unchastity. 
Not a shadow of presumptive evidence is brought to confirm 
this impudent assertion; which, however, the lady's father, 
her lover, and a grave, sensible courtier, do not fail implicitly 
to believe. How unlike the chain of circumstance, and the 
devilish cunning, by which the Moor is wrought up to think 
his Desdemona false ! Bellario is suggested by Viola ; there 
is more picturesqueness, more dramatic importance, not per- 
haps more beauty and sweetness of affection, but a more elo- 
quent development of it, in Fletcher : on the other hand, there 
b still more of that improbability which attends a successful 
concealment of sex by mere disguise of clothes, though no 
artifice has been more common on the stage. Many other 
circumstances in the conduct of Fletchers story are ill 
contrived. It has less wit than the greater part of his 
comedies; for among such, according to the old distinc- 
tion, it is to be ranked, though the subject is elevated and 
serious. 

66. King and No £jng is, in my judgment, inferior to Phi- 
l and laster. The language has not so much of poetical 

beauty. The character of Arbaces excites no sym- 
pathy: it is a compound of vain-glory and violence, which 

1 Diyden nys, but I know not how p. 100. PhllMter wm not printed, aeoord- 

tnilj. that Philaster was " the flrat plaj fng to Langbaine, tlU lOaO: I do not know 

that brought Beaumont and Fletcher in that we have any eTidenee of the date of 

eateem ; ftw, before that, they had writ- Iti repreeentatioo. 
ten two or three Teiy unsoooeaifoliy." — 
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rather demands disgrace from poetical justice than reward. 
Panthea is innocent, but insipid ; Mardonius, a good specimen 
of what Fletcher loves to exhibit, the plain, honest courtier. 
As for Bessus, he certainly gives occasion to several amusing 
scenes ; but his cowardice is a little too glaring : he is neither 
so laughable as Bobadil, nor so sprightly as Parolles. The 
principal merit of this play, which rendered it popular on 
the stage for many years, consists in the effective scenes where 
Arbaces reveals his illicit desire. That especially with Mar- 
donius is artfully and elaborately written. Sh^peare had 
less of this skill ; and his tragedies suffer for it in their dra- 
matic effect The scene between John and Hubert is an 
exception, and there is a great deal of it in Othello ; but, in 
general, he may be said not to have exerted the power of 
detaining the spectator in that anxious suspense, which creates 
almost an actual illusion, and makes him tremble at every 
word, lest the secret which he has learned should be imparted 
to the imaginary person on the stage. Of this there are seve- 
ral iuie instances in the Greek tragedians, the &mous scene 
in the (Edipus Tyrannus being the best ; and it is possible 
that the superior education of Fletcher may have rendered 
him familiar with the resources of ancient tragedy. These 
scenes in the present play would have been more highly 
powerftil, if the interest could have been thrown on any cha- 
racter superior to the selfish braggart Arbaces. It may be said, 
perhaps, that his humiliation through his own lawless passions, 
after so much insolence of success, affords a moral : he seems, 
however, but imperfectly cured at the conclusion, which is also 
hurried on with imsatisfactory rapidity. 

67. The Elder Brother has been generally reckoned among 
the best of Fletcher's comedies. It displays in a TheBder 
new form an idea not very new in fiction : the power b«>^"- 
of love, on the first sight of a woman, to vivify a soul utterly 
ignorant of the passion. Charles, the Elder Brother, much 
unlike the Cymon of Dryden, is absorbed in study ; a mere 
scholar without a thought beyond his books. His indifference, 
perhaps, and ignorance about the world, are rather exagge- 
rated, and border on stupidity ; but it was the custom of the 
dramatists in that age to produce effect in representation by 
very sudden developments, if not changes, of character. The 
other persons are not iU-conceived : Qie honest, testy Mira- 
mont, who admires learning without much more of it than 
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enables him to sign his name ; the two selfish, worldly fathers 
of Charles and Aiigelina, believing themselves shrewd, jet the 
easy dupes of coxcomb manners £rom the court ; the spirited 
Angelina; the spoiled but not worthless Eustace, — show 
Fletcher's great talent in dramatic invention. In none of his 
mere comedies has he sustained so uniformly elegant and pleas- 
ing a style of poetry : the language of Charles is naturally that 
of a refined scholar ; but now and then, perhaps, we find old 
Miramont talk above himsel£ The underplot hits to the life 
the licentious endeavors of an old man to seduce his inferior ; 
but, as usual, it reveals vice too broadly. This comedy is of 
very simple construction, so that Cibber was obliged to blend it 
with another. The Custom of the Country, in order to compose 
fix>m the two his Love Makes a Man ; by no means the worst 
play of that age. The two plots, however, do not harmonize 
very well. 

68. The Spanish Curate is, in all probability, taken fix>m one 
The Spuiiih of those comedies of intrigue which the fame of Lope 
^''*~*'* de Vega had made popular in Europe.* It is one of 
the best specimens of that manner : the plot is fail of incident 
and interest, without being difiicult of comprehension, nor, 
with fair allowance for the conventions of the stage and man- 
ners of the country, improbable. The characters are in fidl 
relief, without caricature. Fletcher, with an artifice of which 
he is very fond, has made the fierce resentment of Violante 
break out unexpectedly fix>m the calmness she had shown in 
the first scenes ; but it is so well accounted for, that we see 
nothing unnatural in the development of passions for which 
there had been no previous call. Ascanio is again one of 
Fletcher's favorite delineations ; a kind of Bellario in his 
modest, affectionate disposition ; one in whose prosperity the 
reader takes so much pleasure, that he forgets it is, in a world- 
ly sense, inconsistent with that of the honest-hearted Don 
Jamie. The doting husband, Don Henrique, contrasts well 
with the jealous Bartolus ; and both afford by their &te the 
sort of moral which is looked for in comedy. The underplot 
of the lawyer and his wife, while it shows how licentious in 
principle as well as indecent in language the stage had become, 
is conducted with incomparable humor and amusement. Con- 

> [The Spftiilgh Cunte, Mr. Dyoe in- de Cetpldee. of which an SngUrii tnaifflA- 
fbnns us, Is founded on Qerardo, the Un- tion. bv Leonard Digges, ^peered in IQSESL 
fortunate Spaniard, a novel by Oon^o ~1m7.] 
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greve borrowed part of this in the Old Bachelor, without by 
any means equalling it. Upon the whole, as a comedy of 
thi^ cLb^, it deserves to be placed in the highest rank. 

69. The Custom of the Country is muci deformed by ob- 
scenity, especially the first act. But it is full of TheCtwtom 
nobleness in character and sentiment, of interesting of the 
situations, of unceasing variety of action. Fletcher ^ 
has never shown what he so much delights in drawing, — the 
contrast of virtuous dignity with ungovemed passion in wo- 
man, — with more success than in Zenocia and Hippolyta. Of 
these three plays we may say, perhaps, that there is more 
poetry in the Elder Brother, more interest in the Custom of 
the Country, more wit and spirit in the Spanish Curate. 

70. The Loyal Subject ought also to be placed in a high 
rank among the works of Beaumont and Fletcher. The Loyai 
There is a play by Heywood, The Royal King and Sui^ect. 
Loyal Subject, from which the general idea of several circum- 
stances of this has been taken. That Heywood's was the 
original, though the only edition of it is in 1637, while the 
Loyal Subject was represented in 1618, cannot bear a doubt. 
The former is expressly mentioned in the epibgue as an old 
play, belonging to a style gone out of date, and not to be 
judged wi^ rigor. Heywood has therefore the praise of 
having conceived the character of Earl Marshal, upon which 
Fletcher somewhat improved in Archas ; a brave soldier, of 
that disinterested and devoted loyalty which bears all ingrati- 
tude and outrage at the hands of an unworthy and misguided 
sovereign. In the days of James, there could be no more 
courtly moral. In each play, the prince, after depriving his 
most deserving subject of honors and fortune, tries his fidelity 
hj commanding him to send two daughters, whom he had 
educated in seclusion, to the court, with designs that the father 
may easily suspect The loyalty, however, of these honest 
soldiers submits to encounter this danger ; and the conduct of 
the young ladies soon proves that they might be trusted in the 
fiery trial. In the Ix)yal Subject, Fletcher has beautifully, 
and with his light touch of pencil, sketched the two virtuous 
sisters: one high-spirited, intrepid, undisguised; the other 
shrinking with maiden modesty, a tremulous dew-drop in the 
cup of a violet. But, unfortunately, his original taint betrays 
itself, and the elder sister cannot display her scorn of licen- 
tiousness without borrowing some of its language. If Shak- 
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speare had put these loose images into the mouth of Isahella, 
how differently we should have esteemed her character ! 

71. We find in the Loyal Subject what is neither pleasing 
nor probable, the disguise of a youth as a girL This was, 
of course, not offensive to those who saw nothing else on 
the stage. Fletcher did not take this &om Hey wood. In the 
whole management of the story he is much superior: the no- 
bleness of Archas, and his injuries, are still more displayed 
than those of the Earl Marshal ; and he has seversd new 
characters, especially Theodore, the impetuous son of the Loyal 
Subject, who does not brook the insults of a prince as submis- 
sively as his £Either, which fill the play with variety and spirit. 
The language is in some places obscure and probably corrupt, 
but abounding with that kind of poetry which belongs to 
Fletcher. 

72. Beggar's Bush is an excellent comedy; the serious 
Begnr'a parts interesting, the comic diverting. Every charac^ 
BuST ^p supports itself well : if some parts of the plot 
have been suggested by As You Like It, they are managed so 
as to' be original in spirit. Few of Fletcher's plays furnish 
more proo& of his characteristic qualities. It might be repre- 
sented with no great curtailment. 

73. The Scornful Lady is one of those comedies which 
ThftBoocn- exhibit English domestic life, and have therefore a 
ftiii^y. value independent of their dramatic merit. It does 
not equal Beggar's Bush, but is full of effective scenes, which, 
when less regard was paid to decency, must have rendered it 
a popular play. Fletcher, in fact^ is as much superior to 
Shakspeare in his knowledge of the stage, as he falls below 
him in that of human nature.^ His fertile invention was 



1 [Mr. Dyoe, as well as an earlier editor 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, thinks the 
greater part of this comedy written by 
Beaunumt. Mr. Dyce adds: "In the 
edition of 1760, Theobald has a note con- 
cemkig the steward Savil, where he says, 
* The ingenious Mr. Addison, I remember, 
told me that he sketched out his character 
of Vellum, in the oomedy called the Drum- 
mer, purely team this model.*" It is 
said of some plagiaries, that they are like 
gypsies, who steal children, and disfigure 
them that they may not be known. " The 
ingenious Mr. Addison " went another 
way to woxk: when he took any one's 
silver, he turned it into gold. I doubt 
whether Theobald reported his ingenious 
IHend's words rightly ; Ibr tbe inimitable 
fbrmality of Vellum has no prototype in 



Sayil. But, whDe making this arowal, 
why did not he add, that the Waiting- 
Woman in the ScomAil Lady is called 
Abigail? Here was a heinous theft ; and, 
after its concealment, I fear that we must 
reflise absolution. After all, however, 
then is a certain resemblanoe in these 
comedies, which may lead us to beUeve that 
Addison had his predecessors in his head. 
Since this was written, I have obeored 
that Mr. Dyce, in Some Account of the 
Lives and Writings of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, prefixed to his edition, p. 41, 
has remarks to the same purport. Mr. 
Dyce adds, that when " the Spectator and 
Tatler are hastening to oblivkm >* {pudet 
tuec opproMa)^ "it cannot be expected 
that the reader will know much of The 
Drummer." — 1847.] 
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turned to the management of his plot (always with a view to 
representation), the rapid succession of incidents, the surprises 
and emharrassments which keep the spectator's attention 
alive. His characters are hut vehicles to the story : they are 
distinguished, for the most part, by little more than the slight 
peculiarities of manner, which are easily caught by the audi- 
ence ; and we do not often meet, especially in his comedies, 
with the elaborate delineations of Jonson, or the marked 
idiosyncrasies of Shakspeare. Of these, his great predeces- 
sors, one formed a deliberate conception of a character, 
whether taken from general nature or from manners, and 
drew his figure, as it were, in his mind, before he transferred 
it to the canvas : with the other, the idea sprang out of the 
depths of his soul, and, though suggested by the story he had 
chosen, became so much the favorite of his genius as he wrote, 
that in its development he sometimes grew negligent of his 
plot 

74. No tragedy of Fletcher would deserve higher praise 
than Valentinian, if he had not, by an inconceiva- v^i^h^i^. 
ble want of taste and judgment, descended fix)m 
beauty and dignity to the most preposterous absurdities. The 
matron purity of the injured Ludna, the ravages of unre- 
strained self-indulgence on a mind not wholly without glimpses 
of virtue in Valentinian, the vileness of his courtiers, the 
spirited contrast of unconquerable loyalty in .^kius, with the 
natural indignation at wrong in Maximus, are brought before 
our eyes in some of Fletcher's best poetry, though in a text 
that seems even more corrupt than usual. But afler the ad- 
mirable scene in the third act, where Lucina (the Lucretia of 
this story) reveals her injury, — perhaps almost the only 
scene in this dramatist, if we except the Maid's Tragedy, that 
can move us to tears, — her husband Maximus, who even here 
begins to forfeit our sympathy by his ready consent, in the 
Spanish style of perverted honor, to her suicide, becomes a 
treacherous and ambitious villain, the loyalty of ^tius turns 
to downright folly, and the rest of the pkiy is but such a 
series of murders as Marston or the author of Andronicus 
might have devised. If Fletcher meant, which he very pro- 
bably did, to inculcate as a moral, that the worst of tyrants 
are to be obeyed with unflinching submission, he may have 
gained applause at court, at the expense of his reputation 
with posterity. 
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75. The Two Noble Kinsmen is a play that has been hon- 
ThftTwo ®^^ ^7 * tradition of Shakapeare's concern in it 
Noble The evidence as to this is the titlepage of the first 
^*°*"*^ edition ; which, though it may seem much at first 
sight, is next to nothing in our old drama, full of misnomers 
of this kind. The editors of Beaumont and Fletcher have 
insisted upon what they take for marks of Shakspeare's style ; 
and Schlegel, after "seeing no reason for doubting so probable 
an opinion," detects the spirit of Shakspeare in a certain ideal 
purity which distinguishes this from other plays of Fletcher, 
and in the conscientious fidelity with which it follows the 
Knight's Tale in Chaucer. The Two Noble Kinsmen has 
mudb of that elevated sense of honor, friendship, fidelity, and 
love, which belongs, I think, more characteristically to Fletch- 
er, who had drunk at the fountain of Castilian romance, than 
to one in whose vast mind this conventional morality of par- 
ticular classes was subordinated to the universal nature of 
man. In this sense, Fletcher is always, in his tragic compo- 
sitions, a very ideal poeL The subject itself is fitter for him 
than for Shakspeare. In the language and conduct of this 
play, with great deference to better and more attentive critics, 
I see imitations of Shakspeare rather than such resemblances 
as denote his powerful stamp. The madness of the gaoler's 
daughter, where some have imagined they saw the master- 
hand, is doubtless suggested by that of Ophelia, but with an 
inferiority of taste and feeling which it seems impossible not 
to recognize. The painful and degrading symptom of female 
insanity, which Shakspeare has touched with his gentle hand, 
is dwelt upon by Fletcher with all his innate impurity. Can 
any one believe that the former would have written the last 
scene in which the gaoler's daughter appears on the stage? 
Schlegel has too fine taste to believe that this character came 
frt)m Shakspeare, and it is given up by the latest assertor 
of his claim to a participation in the play.^ 

1 The author of a " Letter on Shak- to iet up mj own doubts in oppodtloii. 

■peare'e Authorship of the Drama entitled His chief prooft are drawn from the Ibroe 

the Two Noble Kinsmen," Edinburgh, and condensation of language in particular 

1888, notwithstanding this title, does not passages, wliioh doubtless is one of the 



deny a considerable purticipation to Fletch- great distinctions between the two. But 
er. He lays no great stress on the exter- we might wish to have seen this displayed 
luJ evidence. But, in arguing firom the in longer extracts than such as the author 



simllariW of style in many paaaaoes to of this Letter has generally given us. It 

that of Siakspeaxe, the author, Mr. Bpald- is difficult to say or a man like Fletclier, 

ing of Edinburgh, shows so much taste that he could not have written single lines 

and so competent a knowledge of the two In the spirit of his predecessor. A few in- 

dramatists, that I should perhaps scruple stances, howeyer, of longer passages will 
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76. The Faithful Shepherdess, deservedly among the most 
celebrated productions of Fletcher, stands alone in ^j^^ j^^^, 
its class, and admits of no comparison with any other au shep- 
play. It is a pastoral drama, in imitation of the ***'**^- 
Pastor Fido, at that time very popular in England. The 
Faithfnl Shepherdess, however, to the great indignation of all 
the poets, did not succeed on its first representation. There 
is nothing in this surprising : the tone of pastoral is too far 
removed from the possibilities of life for a stage, which ap- 
pealed, like ours, to the boisterous sympathies of a general 
audience. It is a play very characteristic of Fletcher, being 
a mixture of tenderness, purity, indecency, and absurdity. 
There is some justice in Schlegel's remark, that it is an 
immodest eulogy on modesty. But this critic, who does not 
seem to appreciate the beauty of Fletcher's poetry, should 
hardly have mentioned Guarini as a model whom he might 
have followed. It was by copying the Corisca of the Pastor 
Fido that Fletcher introduced the character of the vicious 
shepherdess Cloe; though, according to his times, and we 
must own, to his disposition, he has greatly aggravated the 
fiiults to which just exception has been taken in his original. 

77. It is impossible to withhold our praise fix>m the poetical 
beauties of this pastoral drama. Every one knows that it 
contains the germ of Comus: the benevolent Satyr, whose 
last proposition to <^ stray in the middle air, and stay the sail- 
ing rack, or nimbly take hold of the moon," is not much in the 
character of those sylvans, has been judiciously metamor- 
phosed by Milton to an attendant spirit ; and a more austere 
as well as more uniform language has been given to the speak- 
ers. But Milton has borrowed largely from the imagination 
of his predecessor ; and, by quoting the lyric parts of the 
Faithfiil Shepherdess, it would be easy to deceive any one not 
accurately familiar with the songs of Glomus. They abound 
with that rapid succession of ideal scenery, that darting of the 
poet's fancy from earth to heaven, those picturesque and novel 
metaphors, which distinguish much of the poetry of this age, 

Im ibxmd; and I bvlkrra that it ia • tab- [Mr. Bjoa oodcots with Hr. Spalding • 

jeet upon which thoa i^lll long ha a dif- as to tha ahare of Shakapaaza, wliiah th^jr 

itarenoa of opinion. both think to hare bean the flnt, and a 

[Coleridge has satd, " I haTe no donbt part, if not all, of the fifth, but not mnch 

whatever, that tb«. first HfCt and the first of the intermediate parts. The hypotho- 

aeane of the Bee<*nd act, of tlhi Two Noble sis ctf a Joint production is open to much 

Kinsmen, axe ShakBp<>^re'>.''-rTkbla Talk, difficult, wliich Mr. I>Tce hardhr ra* 

tol.ii.p.U9.-lS&.} moTea— 1847.] 
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and which are ultimately, perhaps, in great measure referable 
to Shakspeare. 

78. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife is among the superior 
RuieaWift comedies of its class. That it has a prototype on 
and HaTe the Spanish theatre must appear likely; but I should 
^^^' be surprised if the variety and spirit of character, 
the yivacity of humor, be not chiefly due to our own authors.^ 
Every personage in this comedy is drawn with a vigorous 
pencil ; so that it requires a good company to be well repre- 
sented. It is indeed a mere picture of roguery; for even 
Leon, the only character for whom we can feel any sort of 
interest) has gained his ends by stratagem : but his gallant 
spirit redeems this in our indulgent views of dramatic mo- 
rality, and we are justly pleased with the discomfiture of 
fraud and efirontery in Estifania and Margarita. 

79. The Knight of the Burning Pestle is very diverting, 
SoBM other and more successful, perhaps, than any previous 
p^*- attempt to introduce a drama within a drama. I 
should hardly except the Introduction to the Taming of a 
Shrew. The burlesque, though very ludicrous, does not trans- 
gress all bounds of probability. The Wild-goose Chase, The 
Chances, The Humorous Lieutenant, Women Pleased, Wit 
without Money, Monsieur Thomas, and several other come- 
dies, deserve to be praised for the usual excellences of Flet- 
cher, — his gayety, his invention, his ever-varying rapidity of 
dialogue and incident. None are without his defects ; and we 
may add, what is not in fairness to be called a defect of 
his, since it applies perhaps to every dramatic writer except 
Shakspeare and Moliere, that, being cast as it were in a 
common mould, we find both a monotony in reading several 
of these plays, and a difficulty of distinguishing them in re- 
membrance. 

80. The later writers, those especially after the Eestorar 
tion, did not fail to appropriate many of the inventions of 
Fletcher. He and his colleague are the proper founders of 
our comedy of intrigue, which prevailed through the seven- 
teenth century; the comedy of Wycherley, Dryden, Behn, 
and Shadwell. Their manner, if not their actual plots, may 
still be observed in many pieces that are produced on our 
stage- But few of those imitators came up to the spiight- 

* [It b tekMi, in part, tetm. ona of tlie nofdi of Otrrantes. Sae Kr. "Dyotl^ Ikitro- 
Dtioii, p. 7.-18470 
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lineds of their modeL It is to be regretted, that it is rarely 
practicable to adapt any one of his comedies to representa- 
tion, without such changes as destroy their original raciness, 
and dilute the geniality of their wit. 

81. There has not been much curiosity to investigate the 
sources of his humorous plays. A few are historical; origin of 
but it seems highly probable that the Spanish stage Fieteh«r*i 
of Lope de Vega and his contemporaries often fur- ^^^'' 
nished the subject, and perhaps many of the scenes, to his 
comedies. These possess all the characteristics ascribed to 
the comedies of intrigue so popular in that country. The 
scene, too, is more commonly laid in Spain, and the costume 
of Spanish manners and sentiments more closly observed, 
than we should expect from the invention . of Englishmen. 
It would be worth the leisure of some lover of theatrical lite- 
rature to search the collection of Lope de Vega's works, and, 
if possible, the other Spanish writers at the beginning of the 
century,, in order to trace the footsteps of our two dramatists. 
Sometimes they may have had recourse to novels. The Little 
French Lawyer seems to indicate such an origin. Nothing 
had as yet been produced, I believe, on the French stage, 
from which it could have been derived ; but the story and 
most of the characters are manifestly of French derivation. 
The comic humor of La Writ, in tlus phiy, we may ascribe 
to the invention of Fletcher himself.^ 

82. It is, however, not improbable, that the entire plot was 
sometimes original. Fertile as their invention was, iMboii of 
to an extraordinary degree, in furnishing the inci- *'»«*' ?>»•■ 
dents of their rapid and animated comedies, we may believe 
the fable itself to have sometimes sprung from no other source. 
It seems, indeed, now and then, as if the authors had gone 
forward with no very dear determination of their catastrophe ; 
there is a want of unity in the conception, a want of consist- 

> DiTdon reekons tbto plaj wlfth Iho [In thli eotdeetHM I Iwtb b«& miite> 

SpsDiBh Ciusto, the Chanoee, and Role a kon : the plot, LBngbaiiie nTi, to borroired 

WUb and Hare a WIft, among those which ftom Che dpaniah Kogoe of Onanan d' Al- 

he sappooea to he dnwn nom Spanidi ftnehe ; and Mr. Dyoe adds that thia 

noTttla. Buay on Dramatic Poetry, p. 9D4. writer took it flrom an older norel, by 

By noTBle we ahonld probably nnderstand Ma«nocio Salemitano. Beaumont and 

Slays ; Ibr those which he mentions are Retoher haTe, however, greatly improTed 

ttle in the style of novels. Bnt the the sto^y. Byce's Beaumont and neteh- 

little French Lawyer has aU the appeaI^• er, vol. Ui. p. 460. See, too. what Is said 

anoe of coming fkom a French novel : above, on the same authority, as to the 

the scene lies in France, and I see nothing Spanish Ounte. — 1847.] 
Spanish about it. Drydan was seldom 
well inlbrmed about the early stage 
VOL. m. 21 
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ency in the charactei-s, which appear Bometimes rather in- 
tended to surprise by incongruity, than framed upon a definite 
model. That of Ruy Diaz in the Island Princess, of whom 
it is hard to say whether he is a brave man or a coward, 
or alternately one and the other, is an instance to which 
many more might easily be added. In the Bloody .Brother, 
Rollo sends to execution one of his counsellors, whose daughter 
Edith vainly interferes in a scene of great pathos and effect. 
In the progress of the drama, she arms herself to take away 
the tyrant's life: the whole of her character has been con- 
sistent and energetic ; when Fletcher, to the reader's astonish- 
ment, thinks fit to imitate the scene between Richard and 
Lady Anne ; and the ignominious fickleness of that lady, whom 
Shakspeare with wonderful skill, but in a manner not quite 
pleasing, sacrifices to the better display of the cunning crook- 
back, is here transferred to the heroine of the play, and the 
veiy character upon whom its interest ought to depend. 
Edith is on the point of giving up her purpose, when, some 
others in the conspu*acy coming in, she recovers herself 
enough to exhort them to strike the blow.^ 

83. The sentiments and style of Fletcher, where not con- 
^^ cealed by obscurity, or corruption of the text, are 

ments and very dramatic We cannot deny that the depths of 
SSij?^ Shakspeare's mind were often unfathomable by an 
audience : the bow was drawn by a matchless hand ; 
but the shaft went out of sight All might listen to Flet- 
cher's pleasing, though not profound or vigorous, language ; 
his thoughts are noble, and tinged with the ideality of romance^ 
his metaphors vivid, though sometimes too forced ; he pos- 
sesses the idiom of English without much pedantry, though 
in many passages he strains it beyond common use ; his versi- 
fication, though studiously irregular, is often rhythmical and 
sweet. Yet we are seldom arrested by striking beauties; 
good lines occur in every page, fine ones but rarely: we 
lay down the volume with a sense of admiration of what we 
have read, but little of it remains distinctly in the memory. 
Fletdier is not much quoted, and has not even afibrded 

1 Botron, fai hif WeneedAf , m we hare of their oontentioiis with men. But Uoo- 

elnady obeerred, has done aomethtng of eeses axe become very good painten ; and 

the aame kind : it may have been meant it ia but through their clemency that we 

as an nngeneroua and ealnmnions attack are not delineated in such a stvle aa would 

on the oonataney of the female aex. If avenge them for the ingunes of thcae 

liona were painten, the old flible eays, tragedians, 
thej would exhibit a verj diiSerent yiew 
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copious materials to those who cull the beauties of ancient 
lore. 

84. In variety of character, there can be no comparison be- 
tween Fletcher and Shakspeare. A few types return Their eh*- 
upon us in the former : an old general, proud of his w^*"*- 
wars, fa[ithiid and passionate; a voluptuous and arbitrary 
king (for his principles of obedience do not seem to have 
inspired him with much confidence in royal virtues) ; a sup- 
ple courtier, a high-spirited youth, or one more gentle in 
manners but not less stout in action ; a lady, fierce and not 
always very modest in her chastity, repelling the solicitations 
of licentiousness; another impudently vicious, — form the usual 
pictures for his canvas. Add to these, for the lighter comedy, 
an amorous old man, a gay spendthrift, and a few more of tlie 
staple characters of the stage, and we have the materials of 
Fletcher's dramatic world. It must be remembered, that wo 
compare him only with Shakspeare ; and that, as few drama- 
tists have been more copious than Fletcher, few have been 
so much called upon for inventions, in which the custom of the 
theatre has not exacted much originality. The great fertility 
of his mind in new combinations of circumstance gives as 
much appearance of novelty to the personages themselves as an 
unreflecting audience requires. In works of fiction, even 
those which are read in the closet, this variation of the mere 
dress of a character is generally found sufficient for the 
pubb'c 

85. The tragedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, by which our 
ancestors seem to have meant only plays wherein Their t»- 
any one of the personages, or at least one whom the ^^^^ 
spectator would wish to keep alive, dies on the stage, are not 
very numerous ; but in them we have as copious an effusion of 
blood as any contemporary dramas supply. The conclusion, 
indeed, of these, and of the tragi-comedies, which form a 
larger dass, is generally mismanaged. A propensity to take 
the audience by surprise leads oflen to an unnatural and un- 
satisfactory catastrophe : it seems their aim to disappoint 
common expectation, to baffle reasonable conjecture, to mock 
natural sympathy. This is frequently the practice of our 
modern novelists, who find no better resource in the poverty 
of their invention to gratify the jaded palate of the world. 

86. The comic talente of these authors far exceeded their 
skill in tragedy. In comedy they founded a new school, at 
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least in England, the vestiges of which are still to be traced in 
Inferior to ^"^ theatre. Their plajs are at once distinguishable 
their eom- from thosc of their contemporaries by the regard 
*"*•* to dramatic effect which influenced the writer's im- 
agination. Though not personally connected with the stage, 
thej had its picture ever before their ejes. Hence their in- 
cidents are numerous and striking ; their characters sometimes 
slightly sketched, not drawn, like those of Jonson, from a pre- 
conceived design, but preserving that degree of individual 
distinctness which a common audience requires, and often 
highly humorous without extravagance ; their language bril-. 
liant with wit ; their measure, though they do not make great 
use of prose, very lax and rapid, running frequently to lines 
of thirteen and fourteen sylhtbles. Few of their comedies 
are without a mixture of grave sentiments or elevated charac- 
ters ; and, though there is much to condemn in their indecency 
and even licentiousness of principle, they never descend to the 
coarse buffoonery not unfrequent in their age. Never were 
dramatic poets more thoroughly gentlemen, according to the 
standard of their times ; and, when we consider the court of 
James I., we may say that they were above that standard.^ 

87. The best of Fletcher's characters are female: he 
^pjj^i^ wanted that large sweep of reflection and experi- 
mate chft- encc which is required for the greater diversity of 
'"*®"\ the other sex. None of his women delight us like 
Imogen and Desdemona ; but he has many Imogens and Des- 
demonas of a fainter type. Spacelia, Zenocia, Celia, Aspasia, 
Evanthe, Lucina, Ordella, Oriana, present the picture that 
cannot be greatly varied without departing from its essence, 
but which never can be repeated too often to please us, of 
faithful, tender, self-denying female love, superior to every 
thing but virtue. Nor is he less successful, generally, in the 
contrast of minds stained by guilty passion, though in this he 

^ " Thdr plots were genenllj more r»> them arriTed to lie highest perftotlon : 

(alar thaa Shakspeare's, especially those what words have sinoe been taken h|>f*i* 

which were made belbre Beaumont's death ; rather superfluous than ornamental. Their 

and they understood and imitated the plays are now the most pleasant and fre- 

eonTvrsation of fsntlemen much better ; qnent entertainments of the stage ; two 

whose wild debaucheries, and quickness of theirs being acted through the year for 

of wit in repartees, no poet beibre them one of Shakspoare's or Jonmn's : the re»> 

could paint as they hare done. Humor, son is, because there is a certain gayety in 

which ven Jonson derired from partleukr their comedies, and pathos in their more 

, they made it not their bualneBs to serious plays, which suits generally with all 



rjbe : they represented all the passions men's humors. Shakspeare's languagiK Is 
very lively, but, above all, lore. I am likewise a little obsolete, and Jonson' s wit 
apt to believe the Bngliah language la ftils short of theirs."— Drydsn, p. 101. 
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sometimes exaggerates the outline till it borders on caricature. 
But it is in vain to seek in Fletcher the strong conceptions of 
Shakspeare, the Sbjlocks, the Lears, the Othellos. Schlegel 
has well said, that *^ scarce anj thing has been wanting to give 
a place to Beaumont and Fletcher among the great drama- 
tists of Europe but more of seriousness and depth, and the 
regulating judgment which prescribes the due limits in every 
part of composition.** It was for want of the former qualities 
that they conceive nothing in tragedy very forcibly ; for want 
of the latter, that they spoil their first conception by extrava- 
gance and incongruity.^ 

88. The reputation of Beaumont and Fletcher was at its 
height, and most of their plays had been given to the stage, 
when a worthy inheritor of their mantle appeared in Philip 
Massinger. Of his extant dramas, the Virgin Martyr, pub- 
lished in 1 622, seems to be the earliest : but we have reason 
to believe that several are lost ; and even this tragedy may 
have been represented some years before. The far greater 
part of his remaining pieces followed within ten years : the 
Bashful Lover, which is the latest now known, was written in 
1636. Maflsinger was a gentleman, but in the service, ac- 
cording to the language of those times, of the Pembroke 
family ; his education was at the university, his acquaintance 
both with books and with the manners of the court is familiar, 
his style and sentiments are altogether those of a man pol- 
ished by intercourse of good society. 

89. Neither in hb own age nor in modem times does Mas- 
singer seem to have been put on a level with Fletcher or 
Jonson. Several of his plays, as has been just observed, are 
said to have perished' in manuscript : few were represented 
after the Restoration ; and it is only in consequence of his 
having met with more than one editor who has published his 

1 " Bhakipeare," inyi Dzyden, " writ To eonclnde all, he xm a limb of Shak* 
better between man and man, Fletcher apcare." — p. 901. This comparison li 
betwixt man and woman ; consequently rather generallj than strictlT jnstf as is 
the one described friendship better, the often the ease with the criticbms of Dry- 
other, lore: yet Shakspeare tanght Fletch- den. That Fletcher wrote better than 
er to write lore, and Juliet and Desdemona Shakspeare " between man and woman," 
are oridnals. It is true the scholar had or in displaying lore, will be granted when 
the softest soul, but the master had the. he shall oe shown to hare excelled Ferdl- 
Under. . . . Shakspeare had an xmirersal nand nad Miranda, or Posthumus and 
mind, which comprehended all ehazacten Imogen. And, on the other hand, it is 
and passions ; Ftotcher, a more confined ui^ust to deny him credit for haring 



and limited : for though he treated lore in sometimee touched the stronger emotions, 

perfectioo, yet honor, ambition, rerenge, espeelaUy honor and amblti<m, with great 

and generally all the stronger paarions, ddll, though much Infoiior to that of 

he either tooohed not, or not maptearly. Shakspeare. 
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collected works in a convenient form, that he is become tol- 
erably familiar to the general reader. He is, however, fiir 
more intelligible than Fletcher: his text has not given so 
much embarrassment from corruption, and his general style 
is as perspicuous as we ever find it in the dramatic poets of 
that age. The obscure passages in Massinger, after the care 
that Gifford has taken, are bj no means frequent. 

90. Five of his sixteen plajs are tragedies, that is, are 
Q^g^g^ concluded in death : of the rest, no one belongs to 
Mtare of the class of mere comedy, but by the depth of the 
hk dnma. jnt^peg^ ^jj^ danger of Uie virtuous, or the atrocity 
of the vicious characters, as well as the elevation of the gen- 
eral style, must be ranked with the serious drama, or, as it 
was commonly termed, tragi-comedy. A shade of melancholy 
tinges the writings of Massinger ; but he sacrifices less than 
his contemporaries to the public taste for superfluous blood- 
shed on the stage. In several of his plays, such as the 
Picture or the Renegado, where it would have been easy to 
determine the catastrophe towards tragedy, he has preferred 
to break the clouds with the radiance of a setting sun. He 
consulted in this his own genius, not eminently pathetic nor 
energetic enough to display the utmost intensity of emotion, 
but abounding in sweetness and dignity, apt to delineate the 
loveliness of virtue, and to delight in its recompense after 
trial. It has been surmised, that the religion of Massinger 
was that of the Church of Rome; a conjecture not im- 
probable, though, considering the ascetic and imaginative 
piety which then prevailed in that of England, we need not 
absolutely go so far for his turn of thought in the Virgin 
Martyr or the Renegado. 

91. The most striking excellence of this poet is his con- 
Hte deUnea- Caption of character ; and in this I must incline to 
tiooflof place him above Fletcher, and, if I may venture 
ehurwstor. ^^ ^^ .^ ^^^^ above Jonson. He is free from the 
hard outline of the one, and the negligent looseness of the 
other. He has indeed no great variety, and sometimes re- 
peats, with such bare modifications as the story demands, the 
type of his first design. Thus the extravagance of conjugal 
dTection is portrayed, feeble in Theodosius, frantic in Domi- 
tian, selfish in Sforza, suspicious in Mathias ; and the same 
impulse^s of doting love return upon us in the guilty eulogies 
of Mallefort on his daughter. The vindictive hypocrisy of 
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Montreville in the Unnatural Combat has nearly its counter- 
part in that of Francesco in the Duke of Milan, and is again 
displayed with more striking success in Luke. This last 
villain, indeed, and that original, masterly, inimitable con- 
ception. Sir Giles Overreach, are sufficient to establish the 
rank of Massinger in this great province of dramatic art. 
But his own disposition led him more wUlingly to pictures of 
moral beauty. A peculiar refinement, a mixture of gentle- 
ness and benignity with noble daring, belong to some of his 
favorite character, to Pisander in the Bondman, to An- 
tonio in A Very Woman, to Charolois in the Fatal Dowry. 
It may be readily supposed, that his female characters are not 
wanting in these graces. It seems to me, that he has more 
variety in his women than in the other sex, and that they are 
less mannered than the heroines of Fletcher. A slight degree 
of error or passion in Sophia, Eudocia, Marcelia, without 
weakening our sympathy, serves both to prevent the monoto- 
ny of perpetual rectitude, so often insipid in fiction, and to 
bring forward the development of the story. 

92. The subjects chosen by Massinger are sometimes his- 
torical; but others seem to have been taken from Hismb- 
French or Italian novels, and those so obscure that J****- 
his editor Gilford, a man of much reading and industry, has 
seldom traced them. This, indeed, was an usual practice of 
our ancient dramatists. Their works have, consequently, a 
romantic character, presenting as little of the regular Plau- 
tine comedy as of the Greek forms of tragedy. They are 
merely novels in action, following probably their models with 
no great variation, except the lower and lighter episodes 
which it was always more or less necessary to combine with 
the story. It is from this choice of subjects, perhaps, as 
much as from the peculiar temper of the poets, tiiat love is 
the predominant affection of the mind which they display; 
not cold and conventional, as we commonly find it on the 
French stage, but sometimes, as the novelists of the South 
were prone to delineate its emotions, fiery, irresistible, and 
almost resembling the fatalism of ancient tragedy ; sometimes 
a subdued captive at the chariot wheels of honor or religion. 
The range of human passion is, consequently, fiir less exten- 
sive than in Shakspeare ; but the variety of circumstance, and 
the modifications of the paramount affection itself, compen- 
sated for this deficiency. 
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93. Next to the grace and dignitj of sentiment in Massin- 
BMvtyoT gcr, we must praise those qualities in his style, 
hja liyto. Every modem critic has heen struck hy the peculiar 
beauty of his language. In his harmonious swell of numbers, 
in his pure and genuine idiom, which a text, by good fortune 
and the diligence of its last eiditor, far less corrupt than that 
of Fletcher, enables us to Bnjoy, we find an unceasing charm. 
The poetical talents of Massinger were very considerable, his 
taste superior to that of his contemporaries ; the coloring of 
his imagery is rarely overcharged ; a certain redundancy, as 
some may account it, gives fulness, or what the painters call 
impasio, to his style, and, if it might not always conduce to 
efiect on the stage, is on the whole suitable to the character 
of his composition.^ 

94. The comic powers of this writer are not on a level 
inftiforitj ^^^^ ^^® serious : with some degree of humorous 
•r hit oomio conception, he is too apt to aim at exciting ridicule 
^''^"' by caricature ; and his dialogue wants altogether the 
sparkling wit of Shakspeare and Fletcher. Whether from a 
consciousness of this defect, or from an unhappy compliance 
with the vidousness of the age, no writer is more contaminat- 
ed by gross indecency. It belongs indeed chiefly, not per- 
haps exclusively, to the characters he would render odious ; 
but upon them he has bestowed this flower of our early thea- 
tre with no sparing hand. Few, it must be said, of his plays 
are incapable of representation* merely on this account ; and 
the offence is therefore more incurable in Fletcher. 

95. Among the tragedies of Massinger, I should incline 
Some of hji *^ prefer the Duke of Milan. The plot borrows 
tncedi«0 enough from history to give it dignity, and to coun- 
gurtiooiir- terbfJance in some pleasure the predominance of the 

passion of love which the invented parts of the dra- 
ma exhibit The characters of Sforza, Marcelia, and Fran- 
cesco, are in Massinger^s best manner ; the story is skilfully 
and not improbably developed ; the pathos is deeper than we 
generally find in his writings; Ihe eloquence of language, 



< [I quote Uia ftdlowing oiitklfsm firom loqoial taagnage b left »t the neatrtt 

Colaldge, without thoroaghlj asflenting dlstaace; yet aomethlng of It h rie- 

to It: "The itjles of IdMHinger'i pkyi served, to leader the dialogue probeble: 

end the Semeon Agonistee ue the two in JfMringer the style is dflhrenced, but 

extrames of the ere within whieh the dUferenoed in the smallest degree posnbie. 



dietloa of dzamatio poetnr may oedllate. tnrn animated oonvexeation, by the rda 
Shakspeen in his neat plays is the mid- of poetiy."— Table Talk, Yoi. if. p. 121.^ 
point. In the Samson Xgonistce, col- 18&.] 
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especiallj in the celebrated speech of Sforza before the Empe- 
ror, has never been surpassed by him. Many, however, place 
the Fatal Dowry still higher. This tragedy furnished Bowe 
with the story of his Fair Penitent. The superiority of the 
original, except in suitableness for representation, has long 
been acknowledged. In the Unnatural Combat, probably 
among the earliest of Massinger's works, we find a greater 
energy, a bolder strain of figurative poetry, more conmiand of 
terror, and perhaps of pity, than in any other of his dramas. 
But the dark shadows of crime and misery which overspread 
this tragedy belong to rather an earlier period of the English 
stage than that of Massinger, and were not congenial to his 
temper. In the Virgin Martyr, he has IbUowed the Spanish 
model of religious Autos, with many graces of language and a 
beautiful display of Christian heroism in Dorothea ; but the 
tragedy is in many respects unpleasing. 

96. The Picture, The Bondman, and A Very Woman, may 
be reckoned among the best of the tragi-comedies of And ot hin 
Massinger. But the general merits as well as *>**»«' p^»- 
defects of this writer are perceptible in all ; and the difference 
between these and the rest is not such as to be apparent to 
every reader. Two others are distinguishable as more En^ 
lish than the rest ; the scene lies at home, and in the age ; 
and to these the common voice has assigned a superiority. 
They are A New Way to Pay Old Debts and The City 
Madam. A character drawn, as it appears, fix>m reality, and, 
though darkly wicked, not beyond the province of the higher 
comedy. Sir Giles Overreach, gives the former drama a strik- 
ing originality and an impressive vigor. It retains, alone 
among the productions of Massinger, a place on the stage. 
Gifibrd inclines to prefer the City Madam ; which, no doubt, 
by the masterly delineation of Luke, a villain of a different 
order from Overreach, and a larger portion of comic humor 
and satire than is usual with tlus writer, may dispute the 
palm. But there seems to be more violent improbability in 
the conduct of the plot, than in A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. 

97. Massinger, as a tragic writer, appears* to me second 
only to Shakspeare: in the higher comedy, I can 
hardly think him inferior to Jonson. In wit and 
sprightly dialogue, as well as in knowledge of theatrical effect, 
he falls very much below Fletcher. These, however, are the 
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great names of the English stage. At a considerable distance 
below Massinger we may place his contemporary John Ford. 
In the choice of tragic subjects from obscure fictions, which 
liave to us the charm of entire novelty, they resemble each 
other ; but in the conduct of their fable, in the delineation of 
their characters, each of these poets has his distinguishing 
exceUences. " I know," says Gifford, " few things more diffi- 
cult to account for than the deep and lasting impression made 
by the more tragic portions of Ford's poetry." He succeeds, 
however, pretty well in accounting for it : the situations are 
awftilly interesting, the distress intense, the thoughts and lan- 
guage becoming the expression of deep sorrow. Ford, with 
none of the moral beauty and elevation of Massinger, has, in 
a much higher degree, the power over tears : we sympathize 
even with his vicious characters, with Giovanni and Anna- 
bella and Bianca. Love, and love in guilt or sorrow, is 
almost exclusively the emotion he portrays : no heroic passion, 
no sober dignity, will be found in his tragedies. But he con- 
ducts his stories well and without confusion ; his scenes are 
often highly wrought and effective ; his characters, with no 
striking novelty, are well supported ; he is seldom extravagant 
or regardless of probability. The Broken Heart has gene- 
rally been reckoned his finest tragedy ; and if the last act had 
been better prepared, by bringing the love of Calantha for 
Ithocles more fully before the reader in the earlier part of the 
play, there would be very few passages of deeper pathos in 
our dramatic literature. " The style of Ford," it is said by 
Gifibrd, ''is altogether original and his own. Without the 
majestic march which distinguishes the poetry of Massinger, 
and with little or none of that light and play^ humor which 
characterizes the dialogue of Fletcher, or even of Shirley, he 
is yet elegant and easy and harmonious ; and though rarely 
sublime, yet sufficiently elevated for the most pathetic tones 
of that passion on whose romantic energies he chiefiy delighted 
to dwell." Yet he censures afterwards Ford's affectation of 
uncouth phrases, and perplexity of language. Of comic abili- 
ty this writer does not display one particle. Nothing can be 
meaner than those portions of his dramas, which, in compli- 
ance with the prescribed rules of that age, he devotes to the 
dialogue of servants or buffoons. 

98. Shirley is a dramatic writer much inferior' to those who 
have been mentioned, but has acquired some degree of reputa- 
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tion, or at least notoriety of name, in consequence of the new 
edition of his plays, lliese are between twenty and g^^^^ 
thirty in number ; some of them, however, written 
in conjunction with his fellow-dramatists. A few of these are 
tragedies, a few are comedies drawn j&om English manners ; 
but in the greater part we find the favorite style of that age, 
the characters foreign and of elevated rank, the interest seri- 
ous, but not always of buskined dignity, the catastrophe 
fortunate ; all, in short, that has gone under the vague appel- 
lation of tragi-comedy. Shirley has no originality, no forco 
in conceiving or delineating character, little of pathos, and less 
perhaps of wit : his dramas produce no deep impression in 
reading, and of course can leave none in the memory. But 
his mind was poetical ; his better characters, especially females, 
express pure thoughts in pure language ; he is never tumid 
or affected, and seldom obscure ; the incidents succeed rapidly ; 
the personages are numerous ; and there is a general animation 
in the scenes, which causes us to read him with some pleasure. 
No very good play, nor possibly any very good scene, could 
be found in Shirley ; but he has many lines of considerable 
beauty. Among his comedies, the Gamesters may be reckoned 
the best Charles L is said to have declared, that it was " the 
best play he had seen these seven years ; " and it has even 
been added, that the story was of his royal suggestion. It 
certainly deserves praise both for language and construction of 
the plot, and it has the advantage of exposing vice to ridicule ; 
but the ladies of that courts the fair forms whom Vandyke has 
immortalized, must have been very different indeed from their 
posterity if they could sit it through. The Ball, and also 
some more among the comedies of Shirley, are so &r remark- 
able and worthy of being read, that they bear witness to a 
more polished elegance of manners, and a more free inter- 
course in the higher class, than we find in the comedies of the 
preceding reign. A queen from France, and that queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, was better fitted to give this tone than Anne of 
Denmark. But it is not from Shirley's pictures that we can 
draw the most favorable notions of the morals of that age. 

99. Heywood is a writer still more fertile than Shirley : 
between forty and fifty plays are ascribed to him. ^ 
We have mentioned one of the best in the second ^^ 
volume, ante-dating, perhaps, its appearance by a few years. 
In the English Traveller he has returned to something like 
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the subject of A Woman killed with Kindness, but with leas 
success. This play is written in verse, and with that ease and 
perspicuity, seldom rising to passion or figurative poetry, 
which distinguishes this dramatist. Young Geraldine is a 
beautiful specimen of the Platonic, or rather inflexibly virtu- 
ous lover, whom the writers of this age delighted to portray. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to pronounce whether the 
lady is a thorough-paced hypocrite in the first acts, or falls 
from virtue, like Mrs. Frankfort, on the first solicitation of a 
stranger. In either case, the character is unpleasing, and, we 
may hope, improbable. The underplot of this play is largely 
borrowed from the Mostellaria of Plautus, and is diverting, 
though somewhat absurd. Heywood seldom rises to much 
vigor of poetry ; but his dramatic invention is ready, his style 
is easy, his characters do not transgress the boundaries of 
nature, and it is not surprising that he was popular in his 
own age. 

100. Webster belongs to the first part of the reign of 

James. He possessed very considerable powers, and 
WeiMtor. ^^^gjj|. ^ Y}e ranked, I think, the next below Ford. 
With less of poetic grace than Shirley, he had incomparably 
more vigor ; with less of nature and simplicity than Heywood, 
he had a more elevated genius and a bolder pencil. But the 
deep sorrows and terrors of tragedy were peculiarly his pro- 
vince. '^ His imagination,'' says his last editor, ^ had a fond 
familiarity with objects of awe and fear. The silence of the 
sepulchre, the sculptures of marble monuments, the knoUing 
of church bells, the cerements of the corpse, the yew that 
roots itself in dead men's graves, are the illustrations that most 
readily present themselves to his imagination." I think this 
well-written sentence a little onensided, and hardly doing just- 
ice to the variety of Webster's power ; but, in fact, he was as 
deeply tainted as any of his contemporaries with the savage 
taste of the Italian school, and, in the Duchess of Malfy, scarce- 
ly leaves enough on the stage to bury the dead. 

101. This is the most celebrated of Webster's dramas. The 
Hit Bucheas story is taken from Bandello, and has all that accu- 
of Matty, mulation of wickedness and horror which the Italian 
novelists perversely described, and our tragedians as perverse- 
ly imitated. But the scenes are wrought up with skill, and 
produce a strong impression. Webster has a superiority in 
delineating character above many of the old dramatists ; he is 
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seldom extravagant beyond the limits of conceivable nature ; 
we find guilt, or even the atrocity, of human passions, but 
not that incarnation of evil spirits which some more ordi- 
nary dramatists loved to exhibit In the character of the 
Duchess of Malfy herself, there wants neither originality, nor 
skill of management ; and I do not know that any dramatist 
after Shakspeare would have succeeded better in the difiicult 
scene where she discloses her love to an inferior. There is 
perhaps a little failure in dignity and delicacy, especially 
towards the close ; but the Duchess of Malfy is not drawn as 
an Isabella or a Portia : she is a love-sick widow, virtuous 
and true-hearted, but more intended for our sympathy than 
our reverence. 

102. The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, is not 
much inferior in language and spirit to the Duchess vittoria 
of Malfy; but the plot is more con&sed, less inter- Corombona. 
esting, and worse conducted. Mr. Dyce, the late editor of 
Webster, praises the dramatic vigor of the part of Vittoria, 
but justly differs from Lamb, who speaks of ^ the innocence^ 
resembling boldness" she displays in the trial scene. It is 
rather a delineation of desperate guilt, losing in a counterfeited 
audacity all that could seduce or conciliate the tribunal. 
Webster's other plays are less striking : in Appius and Vir- 
ginia he has done perhaps better than any one who has 
attempted a subject not on the whole very promising for 
tragedy ; several of the scenes are dramatic and effective ; 
the language, as is usually the case with Webster, is written 
so as to display an actor's talents, and he has followed the 
received history sufficiently to abstain from any excess of 
slaughter at the close. Webster is not without comic wit, as 
well as a power of imagination : his plays have lately met 
with aA editor of taste enough to admire ms beauties, and not 
very over-partial in estimating them. 

103. Below Webster, we might enumerate a long list of 
dramatists under the first Stuarts. Marston is a tumid and 
ranting tragedian, a wholesale dealer in murders and ghosts. 
Chapman, who assisted Ben Jonson and some others in com- 
edy, deserves but limited praise for his Bussy d'Amboise. 
The style in this and in all his tragedies is extravagantly 
hyperbolical : he is not very dramatic, nor has any power of 
exciting emotion except in those who sympathize with a tumid 
pride and self-confidence. Yet he has more thinking than 
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many of the old dramatists ; and the praise of one of his 
critics, though strongly worded, is not without some founda- 
tion, that we ^ seldom find richer contemplations on the nature 
of man and the world." There is also a poetic impetuosity iu 
Chapman, such as has redeemed his translation of Homer, by 
whidi we are hurried along. His tragi-comedies, All Fools 
and The Gentleman. Usher, are perhaps superior to his trage- 
dies.^ Rowley and Le Toumeur, especially the former, have 
occasionally good lines ; but we cannot say that they were very 
superior dramatists. Rowley, however, was often in comic 
partnership with Massinger. Dekker merits a higher rank : 
he co-operated with Malinger in some of his plays, and mani- 
fests in his own some energy of passion and some comic 
humor. Middleton belongs to this lower class of dramatic 
writers ; his tragedy entitled " Women beware Women " is 
founded on the story of Bianca Cappello ; it is full of action, 
but the characters are all too vicious to be interesting, and 
the language does not rise much above mediocrity. In come- 
dy, Middleton deserves more praise. ^ A Trick to catch the 
Old One," and several others that bear his name, are amusing 
and spirited. But Middleton wrote chiefiy in conjunction 
with others, and sometimes with Jonson and Massinger. 

> Ghapman k wdl xeriewed, and at length, In an artfade of the Bettospeettra 
Beriew, toI. It. p. 888, and agun in toI. t. 
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CHAPTER YJL 

mSTOBT OV POUTB LTTERATUBB IN PBOSB, TROM leOO TO IttO. 



Section L 

Itellan Writers— BoeeaUnl—GmiimAtical ud Gritleal Wofks — Gnfdaxi— French 
Writon — Balno — Yoitara— Frandi Academy — Tanffebw — P»tni and Le Uaietre 
— Style of EngUah Prose — Eari of Essex — KnoUes — SeTeral other BngUsh Writers. 

1. It would be vain probably to inquire from what general 
causes we should deduce the decline of taste in Italj. Decline of 
None, at least, have occurred to my mind, relating tasu in 
to political or social circumstances, upon which we ^*^^' 
could build more than one of those sophistical theories which 
assume a casual relation between any concomitant events. 
Bad taste, in fact, whether in literature or the arts, is always 
ready to seize upon the public, being in many cases no more 
than a pleasure in faults which are really fitted to please us, 
and of which it can cmly be said that they hinder or impair 
the greater pleasure we should derive from beauties. Among 
these critical sins, none are so dangerous as the display of 
ingenious and novel thoughts or turns of phrase ; for, as such 
enter into the definition of good writing, it seems very difficult 
to persuade the world that they can ever be the characteristics 
of bad writing. The metes and bounds of ornament, the fine 
shades of distinction which regulate a judicious choice, are 
only learned by an attentive as well as a naturally susceptible 
mind ; and it is no rare case for an unprepared multitude to 
prefer the worse picture, the worse building, the worse poem, 
the worse speech, to the better. Education, an acquaintance 
with just criticism, and still more the habitual observation of 
what is truly beai .tiful in nature or art, or in the literature 
of taste, wiU sometimes generate almost a national tact that 
rejects the temp'A^Aons of a meretricious and false style ; but 
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experience has shown that thiB happy state of public feeling 
will not be very durable. Whatever might be the cause of 
it, this age of the Italian seicerUisti has been reckoned almost 
as inauspicious to good writing in prose afl in verse. ^ If we 
except," says Tiraboschi, " the Tuscans and a very few more, 
never was our language so neglected as in this period. We 
can scarce bear to read most of the books that were pub- 
lished, so rude and fuU of barbarisms is their style. Few had 
any other aim than to exercise their wit in conceits and 
metaphors ; and, so long as they could scatter them profusely 
over their pages, cared nothing for the choice of phrases or 
the purity of grammar. Their eloquence on public occasions 
was intended only for admiration and applause, not to per- 
suade or move." ^ And this, he says, is applicable alike to 
their Latin and Italian, their sacred and profane, harangues. 
The academical discourses, of which Dati has collected many 
in his Prose' Fiorentine, are poor in comparison with those of 
the sixteenth.' 

2. A later writer than Tiraboschi has thought this sentence 
against the seicenttsti a little too severe, and, condemning 
equally with him the bad taste characteristic of that age, 
endeavors to rescue a few from the general censure.' It is 
at least certain that the insipidity of the cinque cento writers, 
their long periods void of any but the most trivial meaning, 
their affectation of the faults of Gcero's manner in their own 
language, ought not to be overlooked or wholly pardoned, 
while we dwell on an opposite defect of their successors, — 
the perpetual desire to be novel, brilliant, or profound. This 
may doubtless be the more offensive of the two ; but it is, 
perhaps, not less likely to be mingled with something really 
worth reading. 

3. It will not be expected that we can mention many 
Italian books, afler what has been said, which come very pre- 
cisely within the class of polite literature, or claim any praise 
style of on the ground of style. Their greatest luminary, 
^•'*^' Galileo, wrote with clearness, elegance, and spirit; 
no one among the modems had so entirely rejected a dry and 
technical manner of teaching, and thrown such attractions 
round the form of truth. Himself a poet and a critic, he did 
not hesitate to ascribe his own philosophical perspicuity to 
the constant perusal of Ariosto. This I have mentioned in 

1 Vol zi. p. il6. > Id. * SaU, zIt. U. 
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another place: but we cannot too much remember that all 
objects of intellectual pursuit are as bodies acting with reci- 
procal forces in one system, being all in relation to the 
faculties of the mind, which is itself but one; and that 
the most extensive acquaintance with the various provinces of 
literature will not fail to strengthen our dominion over those 
we more peculiarly deem our own. The school of Galileo, 
especially Torricelli and Redi, were not less distinguished 
than himself fbr their union of elegance with philosophy.^ 

4. The letters of Bentivoglio are commonly known. This 
epistolary art was always cultivated by the Italians, B^^a^^u^, 
first in the Latin tongue, and afterwards in their 

own. Bentivoglio has written with equal dignity and ease. 
Galileo's letters are also esteemed on account of their style 
as well as of what they contain. In what is more peculiarly 
called eloquence, the Italians of this age are rather emulous 
of success than successful : the conmion defects of taste in 
themselves, and in those who heard or read them, as well as, 
in most instances, the uninteresting nature of their subjects, 
exclude them from our notice. 

5. Trajan Boccalini was by his disposition inclined to poli- 
tical satire, and possibly to political intrigue ; but we Boecaiini^s 
have here only to mention the work by which he is News ftom 
best known. Advices from Parnassus (Ragguagli di ^**'™""^ 
Pamaso). If the idea of this once popular and celebrated 
book is not original, which I should rather doubt, though 
without immediately recognizing a similarity to any thing 
earlier (Lucian, the common prototype, excepted), it has at 
least been an original source. In the general turn of Boccali- 
ni's fictions, and perhaps in a few particular instances, we may 
sometimes perceive what a much greater man has imitated : 
they bear a certain resemblance to those of Addison, though 
the vast superiority of the latter in felicity of execution and 
variety of invention may almost conceal it The Baggua- 
gH are a series of despatches from the court of Apollo on 
Parnassus, where he is surrounded by eminent men of all 
ages. This fiction becomes in itself very cold and monoto* 
nous ; yet there is much variety in the subjects of the decisions 
made by the god with the advice of his counsellors, and some 
strokes of satire are well hit, though more perhaps fail of 
effect. But we cannot now catch the force of every passage. 

> Balfl, zlT. la. 
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Boccalini is full of allusions to his own time, even where the 
immediate subject seems ancient This book was published 
at Venice in 1612, at a time when the ambition of Spain 
was regarded with jealousy hj patriotic Italians, who thought 
that pacific republic their bulwark and their glory. He 
inveighs, therefore, against the military spirit and the profes- 
sion of war ; << necessary sometimes, but so fierce and inhuman 
that no fine expressions can make it honorable." ^ Nor is he 
less severe on the vices of kings, nor less ardent in his eulo- 
gies of liberty ; the government of Venice being reckoned, and 
not altogether untruly, an asylum of free thought and action 
in comparison with that of Spain. Aristotle, he reports in 
one of his despatches, was besieged in his villa on Parnassus 
by a number of armed men belonging to different princes, 
who insisted on his retracting the definition he had given of a 
tyrant, that he was one who governed for his own good and 
not that of the people, because it would apply to every prince, 
all reigning for their own good. The philosopher, alarmed 
by this demand, altered his definition ; which was to run thus, 
that tyrants were certain persons of old time, whose race was 
now quite extinct.* Boccalini, however, takes care, in general, 
to mix something of playfulness with his satire, so that it could 
not be resented without apparent ill-nature. It seems, indeed, 
to us, free from invective, and rather meant to sting than to 
wound. But this, if a common rumor be true, did not secure 
him against a beating of which he died. The style of Boc- 
calini is said by the critics to be clear and fiuent, rather than 
correct or elegant ; and he displays the 'taste of his times by 
extravagant metaphors. But to foreigners, who regard this 
less, his Advices from Parnassus, unequal of course, and 
occasionally tedious, must appear to contain many ingenious 
allusions, judicious criticisms, and acute remarks. 

6. The Pietra del Paragone by the same author is an odd, 
Bto Pietim ^^^ rather awkward, mixture of reality and fiction, 
del pm»p all levelled at the court of Spain, and designed to keep 
***"*' alive a jealousy of its ambition. It is a kind of 
episode or supplement to the Ragguagli di Pamaso, the lead- 
ing invention being preserved. Boccalini b an interesting 
writer, on account of the light he throws on the history and 
sentiments of Italy. He is in this work a still bolder writer 
than in the former ; not on]y censuring Spain without mercy, 

> Bagg. 75. • Id. 76. 
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but even the Venetian aristocracy, observing upon the inso- 
lence of the young nobles towards the citizens, though he justi- 
fies the senate for not punishing the former more frequently 
with death by public execution, which would lower the 
nobility in the eyes of the people. They were, however, ho 
says, as severely punished, when their conduct was bad, by 
exclusion from offices of trust. The Pietra del Paragone is a 
kind of political, as the Ragguagli is a critical, miscellany. 

7. About twenty years after Boccalini, a young man ap- 
peared, by name Ferrante Pallavicino, who, with a Yemnu 
fame more local and transitory, with less respecta- Paiuti- 
bility of character, and probably with inferior ta- ^^^' 
lents, trod to a certain degree in his steps. As Spain had 
been the object of satire to the one, so was Rome to the other. 
Urban VUI., an ambitious pontiff, and vulnerable in several 
respects, was attacked by an imprudent and self-confident 
enemy, safe, as he imagined, under the shield of Venice. But 
Pallavicino, having been trepanned into the power of the 
pope, lost his head at Avignon. None of his writings have 
fallen in my way : that most celebrated at the time, and not 
wholly dissimilar in the conception to the Advices from 
Parnassus, was entitled The Courier Bobbed ; a series of 
imaginary letters which such a fiction gave him a pretext for 
bringing together. Perhaps we may consider Pallavicino as 
rather a counterpart to Jordano Brano, in the satirical charac- 
ter of the latter, than to Boccalini.^ 

8. The Italian language itself, grammatically considered, 
was still assiduously cultivated. The Academicians i^ctiaauy 
of Florence published the first edition of their cele- gu» 
brated Vocabolario della Crusca in 1613. It was 
avowedly founded on Tuscan principles, setting up the four- 
teenth century as the Augustan period of the language, which 
they disdained to call Italian ; and though not absolutely 
excluding the great wnters of Uie sixteenth age, whom Tus- 
cany had not produced, giving in general a manifest prefer- 
ence to their own. Italy has rebelled against this tyranny 
of Florence, as she did, in the Social War, against that of 
Rome. Her Lombard and Romagnol and Neapolitan writers 
have claimed the . rights of equal citizenship, and fairly won 
them in the field of literature. The Vocabulary itself was 
not received as a legislative code. Beni assailed it by hifl 

1 Ooralanl, tUI 206; 8aU, xU. 46. 
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Anti-Crosca the same year ; many invidiously published mar- 
ginal notes to point out the inaccuracies ; and, in the frequent 
revisions and enlargements of this dictionary, the exclusive 
character which it affected has, I believe, been nearly lost 

9. Buonmattei, himself a Florentine, was the first who 

completed an extensive and methodical grammar, 
cJJJSSb: "developing," sayB Tiraboschi, "the whole economy 
Bn^amattei;and system of our language." It was published 

entire, after some previous impressions of parts, with 
the title, Delia Lingua Toscana, in 1643. This has been 
reckoned a standard work, both for its authority, and for 
the clearness, precision, and elegance with which it is writ- 
ten ; but it betrays something of an academical and Florentine 
spirit in the rigor of its grammatical criticism.^ Bartoli, a 
Ferrarese Jesuit, and a man of extensive learning, attacked 
that dogmatic school, who were accustomed to proscribe 
common phrases with a Non si pud (It cannot be used), in a 
treatise entitled II torto ed il diritto del Non si pud. His 
object waa to justify many expressions thus authoritatively 
condemned, by the examples of the best writers. This book 
was a little later than the middle of the century." 

10. Petrarch had been the idol, in general, of the preceding 
^ijjiggo^j,, age ; and, above all, he was the peculiar divinity of 
wmarka on the Florentines. But this seventeenth century was, 

in the productions of the mind, a period of revolu- 
tionary innovation : men dared to ask why, as well as what, 
they ought to worship ; and sometimes the same who rebelled 
against Aristotle, as an infallible guide, were equally contu- 
macious in dealing with the great names of literature. Tas- 
Boni published in 1609 his Observations on the Poems of 
Petrarch. They are not written, as we should now think, 
adversely to one whom he professes to honor above all lyric 
poets in the world ; and, though his critical remarks are some- 
what minute, they seem hardly unfair. A writer like Pe- 
trarch, whose fame has been raised so high by his style, is 
surely amenable to this severity of examination. The finest 
sonnets Tassoni generally extols, but gives a preference, on 
the whole, to the odes ; which, even if an erroneous judgment, 
cannot be called unfair upon the author of both.^ He pro- 

1 Tiraboschi, xi. 409 ; Salfl, xUl. 896. canaoni, per quanto a mi na pare, ftirono 

s Comiani, tU. 259 ; Balfl, xUi. 417. quelle, che poeta grande e ftmoao lo *• 

* **> Tutte le rime, tatti i yersi la gene- cero." — p. 46. 
rale del Petrarea lo fecero poeta ; m* le 
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duces many parallel passages from the Latin poems of 
Petrarch himself, as weU as from the ancients and from the 
earlier Italians and Provencals. The manner of Tassoni is 
oflen humorous, original, intrepid, satirical on his own times : 
he was a man of real taste, and no servile worshipper of 
names. 

11. Galileo was less just in his obsei*vations upon Tasso. 
They are written with severity, and sometimes an q^i^o^^ 
insulting tone towaixJs the great poet, passing over wmarks 
generally the most beautiful verses, though he some- ^ '^"^' 
times bestows praise. The object is to point out the imita^ 
tions of Tasso from Ariosto, and his general inferiority. The 
Observations on the Art of Writing by Sforza Pallavicino, 
the historian of the Council of TVent, published sfonaPti. 
at Rome, 1646, is a work of general criticism con- J*^ic*>»o; 
taining many good remarks. What he says of imitation is 
worthy of being compared with Hurd; though he will be 
found not to have analyzed the subject with any thing like 
80 much acuteness, nor was this to be expected in his age. 
Pallavicino has an ingenious remark, that elegance of style is 
produced by short metaphors, or metaforette as he calls them, 
which give us a more lively apprehension of an object than its 
proper name. This seems to mean only single words in a 
figurative sense, as opposed to phrases of the same kind. He 
writes in a pleasing manner, and is an accomplished critic 
without pedantry. Salfi has given rather a long analysis of 
this treatise.^ The same writer, treading in the steps ^^^ ^^^^ 
of Comiani, has extolled some Italian critics of this critical 
period, whose writings I have never seen, — Beni, ^^**"- 
author of a prolix commentary in Latin on the Poetics of 
Aristotle; Peregrino, not inferior, perhaps, to Pallavicino, 
though less known, whose theories are just and deep, but not 
expressed with sufficient perspicuity ; and Fioretti, who as- 
sumed the fictitious name of Udeno Nisieli, and presided over 
an academy at Florence denominated the Apatisti. The Pro- 
gymna^mi Poetici of this writer, if we may believe Salfi, as- 
cend to that higher theory of criticism which deduces its rules, 
not from precedents or arbitrary laws, but from the nature of 
the human mind, and has, in modem times, been distinguished 
by the name of aesthetic* 

12. In the same class of polite letters as these Italian writ- 

> Vol ziiL p. 440. * Ooraiani, tli. 166 ; Sdfl, zlfl. 426. 
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ings, we may place the Prolnsiones Academical of Famianua 
proiuatones Strada. They are agreeably written, and bespeak 
ofstiwu. ^ cultivated taste. The best is the sixth of the 
second book, containing the imitations of six Latin poets, 
which Addison has made well known (as I hope) to every 
reader in the 115th and 119th numbers of the Guardian. It 
is here that all may judge of this happy and graceful fiction ; 
but those who have read the Latin imitations themselves will 
perceive that Strada has often caught the tone of the ancients 
with considerable felicity. Lucan and Ovid are, perhaps, best 
counterfeited, Vir^l not quite so well, and Lucretius worst of 
the six. The other two are Statins and Claudian.^ In almost 
every instance, the subject chosen is appropriated to the cha- 
racteristic peculiarities of the poet. 

13. The style of Gongora, which deformed the poetry of 
Spanish Spain, extended its influence over prose. A writer 
prose: named Gradan (it seems to be doubtful which of 

"**"■ two brothers, Lorenzo and Balthazar) excelled Gon- 
gora himself in the aflTectation, the refinement, the obscurity 
of his style. "The most voluminous of his works," says 
Bouterwek, " bears the affected title of El Criticon. It is an 
allegorical picture of the whole course of human .life, divided 
into Crises, that is sections, according to fixed points of view, 
and clothed in the formal garb of a pompous romance. It is 
scarcely possible to open any page of this book without recog- 
nizing in the author a man who is in many respects fiir from 
common, but who, from the ambition of being entirely uncom- 
mon in thinking and writing, studiously and ingeniously avoids 
nature and good taste. A profusion of the most ambiguous 
subtleties expressed in ostentatious language are scattered 
throughout the work ; and these are the more offensive, in 
consequence of their union with the really grand view of the 
relationship of man to nature and his Ci'eator, which forms 
the subject of the treatise. Gracian would have been an ex- 
cellent writer, had he not so anxiously wished to be an 
extraordinary one."' , 

14. The writings of Gracian seem, in general, to be the 
quintessence of bad taste. The worst of all, probably, b £1 
Eroe, which is admitted to be almost unintelligible by the 

> A writer^ quoted In Blount's Gensora Antonim, p. 869| praises the imltatloQ of 
Gaadlsii above the reet| bnt thinks all excellent. 

* Hist, of Spanish literature, p. 688. 
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Domber of far-fetched expressions, though there is more than 
one French translation of it. £1 Politico Fernando, a pane- 
gyric on Ferdinand the Catholic, seems as empty as it is 
affected and artificial. The style of Gracian is always pointed, 
emphatic, full of that which looks like profundity or novelty, 
though neither deep nor new. He seems to have written on 
a maxim he recommends to the man of the world : ^' If ho 
desires that all should look up to him, let him permit himself 
to be known, but not to be understood." ^ His treatise entitled 
Agudeza y Arte di Ingenio is a system of concetti^ digested 
under their different heads, and selected from Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish writers of that and the preceding age. It is said 
in the Biographic Universelle, that this work, though too 
metaphysical, is useful in the critical history of literature. 
Gracian obtained a certain degree of popularity in France 
and England. 

15. The general taste of French writers in the sixteenth 
century, as we have seen, was simple and lively, full p^^^ 
of sallies of natural wit -and a certain archness of ob- prose : 
servation, but deficient in those higher qualities of ^ ^'^' 
language which the study of the ancients had taught men to 
admire. In public harangues, in pleadings, and in sermons, 
these characteristics of the French manner were either intro- 
duced out of place, or gave way to a tiresome pedantry. Du 
Yair was the first who endeavored to bring in a more elabo- 
rate and elevated diction. Nor was this confined to the ex- 
ample he gave. In 1607 he published a treatise on French 
eloquence, and on the causes through which it had remained 
at so low a point This work relates chiefiy to the eloquence 
of the bar, or at least that of public speakers ; and the causes 
"which he traces are chiefiy such as would operate on that 
kind alone. But some of his observations are applicable to 
style in the proper sense ; and his treatise has been reckoned 
the first which gave France the rules of good writing, and the 
desire to practise them.' A modem critic, who censures the 
Latinisms of Du Yair's style, admits that his treatise on elo- 
quence makes an epoch in the language.' 

> " 81 qtdere que la Tsneren todos, per- Bafllei. Goi^ hu oopied or aliridfad 

nltaaa al oonocfosiento, no 4 la compre- Olbortf witboat diattnet aeknowledgment, 

henrioQ." and not alwajt oanAiUj preasnring the 

* Gibert, Jngemens dee SayanB ear 1m senfle. 

anteun qui ont tadU de la rhitoriqne. • NenfbhAtean, pr61koe anz Qbxnm 

This work la annexed to 10010 oditionB of de Pascal, p. 181. 
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16. A more distinguished era, however, is dated from 1625, 
when the letters of Balzac were published.^ There 
had indeed been a few intermediate works, which 
contributed, though now little known, to the improvement of 
the language. Among these, the translation of Florus by 
Coeffeteau was reckoned a masterpiece of French style ; and 
Vaugelas refers more frequently to this than to any other 
book. The French were very strong in translations from the 
classical writers ; and to tliis they are certainly much indebted 
or the purity and correctness which they reached in their 
own language. These translators, however, could only occupy 
a secondary place. Balzac himself is hardly read. *^ The 
polite world," it was said a hundred jrears since, ^' knows 
^jjyjj^^^ nothing now of these works, which were once its 
of hiinTi^ delight."' But his writings are not formed to delight 
*"*■* those who wish either to be merry or wise, to laugh 

or to learn ; yet he has real merits, besides those which may be 
deemed relative to the age in which he came. His language 
is polished, his sentiments are just, but sometimes common. 



1 The sune writer fixes on this as an 
epoch, and it was generally admitted in 
the seyenteenth contury. The editor of 
Balaac's Works in 1666 sayB, after speak- 
ing of the unformed state of the French 
langnagei ftill of proTlncial idioms and 
incorrect phrases : *' M. de BsIbm: est Tena 
en ce temps de confiislon et de d^sordre, 
od tontes les lectures qu'll fiUsoit et tontes 
les actions qu'il entendoit lui demient 
fetre suspectes, ol U ayoit k se d6fler de 
tons les mattres et de tons les exemplea ; 
et oil il ne pouToit arriTer k son hut qu'en 
s'eloignant de tooM les ehonins hattus, ni 
marcEer daas la, honne route qu^prto se 
rdtre ouTerte k lui-m6me. n I'a ourerte 
en effet, et pour lui et pour les autres ; 
U 7 a fldt entrer un grand nombre d'heu- 
xeux guttles, dont il ^toit le guide et le 
module : et d la Vranee Tdt aii^jourd^hui 
que see teriTains sent plus polls et plus 
r^Uen que ceux d'Espagne et d-Italie, 
il taut qu'elle en rende rhonneur k ce 
grand hmnme, dont la m^moire lui dolt 
itre en vtetoitton. ... La m6me obllga- 
*ton que nous ayons 4 M. de Halberbe 
pour la po^sle. nous Tayons 4 M. de Balxae 
pour la prose ; il lui a preaerit dee homes 
et des rtgles ; il lui a donn^ de la dou- 
ceur et de la force, il a montr6 que Vti.o- 
quenee doit avoir des accords, aussi-bien 
que la musique, et il a s^u mftler si adroite- 
ment cette dlveRitA de sons et de cadences, 
qu-il n'est point de plus d^liclenx concert 
que oelui de see paroles. G^est en ida^ant 



tons les mots areo tant d-ordre et de jus- 
teese qu'il ne laisse rien de mol ni de foible 
dans son discours," &c.' This rc|pud 
to the cadence of his periods is characteris- 
tic of Balsac. It has not, in general, been 
much practised in France, notwithstand- 
ing some splendid exceptions, espedallj 
in Bossuet. Oliret obserres, that it was 
the peculiar glory of Balsac to bare shown 
the capacity of the language for this 
rhythm. Hist, de PAeadrfrancatoe, p. 84. 
But has not Du Vair some claim also? 
Neufch&tean gires a much more limited 
euloicy of Balsac. " II avoit pils di la lettre 
les reflexions de Du Vair sur la trop 
grande bassesse de ndtre tioquenoe. U 
s'en forma une haute UU»; mals il se 
trompe d^abord dans I'appUcatloa, ear il 
porta dans le style ^pistolaire qui doit 
fttre fluniUer et Uger, Penflure hyperbo- 
lique, la pompe, et le nombre, qui ne 
conTient qn'aux grandes declamations et 
auz harangues oratoires. . . . Ce dettut 
de Balsac contribua peut-^trs a son suo- 
eis ; car le goAt n'^toit pas fonne ; mab 
il se corrigsa dans la suite, et en parcou- 
rant son recueil on s'aperqoit des progris 
senslbles quil jkisdt avee Tige. Ce re- 
cueil si prteieuz pour I'histdre de notra 
litterature a en long temps une Togue 
extraordinaire. Nos plus grands anteurs 
raToient bien 6tadl«. MoUAre lui a cnip 
pmnte quelques idtea.'* 
• Qot^t, r. 428. 
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the cadence of his periods is harmonious, but too artificial 
and uniform: on the whole, he approaches to the tone of 
a languid sermon, and leaves a tendency to yawn. But, in 
his time, superficial truths were not so much proscribed as at 
present: the same want of depth belongs to almost all the 
moralists in Italian and in modem Latin. Balzac is a mo- 
ralist with a pure heart, and a love of truth and virtue (some- 
what alloyed by the spirit of flattery towards persons, however 
he may declaim about courts and courtiers in general), a com- 
petent erudition, and a good deal of observation of the world. 
In his Aristippe, addressed to Christina, and consequently a 
late work, he deals much in political precepts and remarks, 
some of which might be read with advantage. But he was 
accused of borrowing his thoughts from the ancients, which 
the author of an Apology for Balzac seems not wholly to 
deny. This apology indeed had been produced by a book on 
the Conformity of the eloquence of M. Balzac with that 
of the ancients. 

17. The letters of Balzac are in twenty-seven books : they 
begin in 1620, and end about 1653 ; the first portion Htoj^^^^j^ 
having appeared in 1625. " He passed all his life," 

says Vigneul-Marville, ^ in writing letters, without ever catch- 
ing the right characteristics of that style." ^ This demands a 
peculiar ease and naturalness of expression, for want of which 
they seem no genuine exponents of friendship or gallantry, 
and hardly of polite manners. His wit was not free from pe- 
dantry, and did not come from him spontaneously. Hence he 
was little fitted to address ladies, even the Rambouillets ; and 
indeed he had acquired so labored and artificial a way of 
writing letters, that even those to his sister, though affec- 
tionate, smell too much of the lamp. His advocates admit, 
that they are to be judged rather by the rules of oratorical 
than epistolary composition. 

18. In the moral dissertations, such as that entitled the 
Prince, this elaborate manner is, of course, not less discenu- 
ble, but not so unpleasant or out of place. Balzac has been 
called the father of the French language, the master and 
model of the great men who have followed him. But it is 
confessed by all, that he wanted the fine taste to regulate his 

> MAUnra de litttntora, toI. 1. p. 136. the name of Vlgneui-MnTille, which he ae- 

Qe adds, howerer, that Balae had " ua Bumed, wbb JyAxgoaobj a Wenedifttlna of 

talent partienlier pour embeUir nfttre Ian- Rouen 
gue." The writer whom I quote under 
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Btjle according to the subject Hence he is pompous and 
inflated upon ordinary topics ; and, in a country so quick to 
seize the ridiculous as his own, not all his nobleness and 
purity of style, not the passages of eloquence which we often 
find, have been sufficient to redeem lum from the sarcasms 
of those who have had more power to amuse. The stateliness, 
however, of Balzac is less offensive and extravagant than the 
affected intensity of language which distinguishes the style of 
the present age on both sides of the Channel, and which is in 
fact a much worse modification of the same fault. 

19. A contemporary and rival of Balzac, though very unlike 
Voitore ^ ™^^ respects, was Voiture. Both one and the 
Hdtei ' other were received with friendship and admiration in 
BMnbonii- ^ celebrated society of Paris, the first which, on this 
side of the Alps, united the aristocracy of rank and 
of genius in one circle, that of the Hotel Rambouillet. Cath- 
erine de Vivonne, widow of the Marquis de Rambouillet, was 
the owner of this mansion. It was frequented, during the 
long period of her life, by all that was distinguished in France, 
by Richelieu and Cond^ as much as by Comeille, and a long 
host of inferior men of letters. The heiress of this family, 
Julie d'Angennes, beautiful and highly accomplished, became 
the central star of so bright a galaxy. The love of intellect- 
ual attainments, both in mother and daughter, the sympathy 
and friendship they felt for those who displayed them, as well 
as their moral worth, must render their names respectable ; 
but these were in some measure sullied by false taste, and 
what we may consider an habitual affectation even in their 
conduct. We can scarcely give another name to the caprice 
of Julia, who, in the fashion of romance, compelled the Duke 
of Montausier to carry on a twelve years' courtship, and only 
married him in the decline of her beauty. This patient lover, 
himself one of the most remarkable men in the court of Louis 
XIV., had, many years before, in 1633, presented her with 
what has been csdled the Garland of Jidia, a collection to 
which the poets and wits of Paris had contributed. Every 
flower, represented in a drawing, had its appropriate little 
poem ; and all conspired to the praise of Julia.^ 

20. Voiture is chiefly known by his letters : his other writ- 
ings at least are inferior. These begin about 1627, and are 

s [Two copies were made of the Gutr- to eee either, but as a remarkable fltvor 
binde de Julie ; but, in the unual style of Huet, who tells us this, was one. Hu*- 
the Bambouillets, no one was trdmitted tioaa, p. 104. — 1842.] 
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addressed to Madame de EambouiUet and to seyeral other 
persons of both sexes. Though much too labored and affect- 
ed, they are evidently the original type of the French episto- 
lary school, including those in England who have formed 
themselves upon it. Pope very frequently imitated Voiture ; 
Walpole not so much in his general correspondence, but he 
knew how to &11 into it The object was to say what meant 
little, with the utmost novelty in the mode, and with the 
most ingenious compliment to the person addressed ; so that 
he should admire himself and admire the writer. They are, 
of course, very tiresome after a short time ; yet their ingenuity 
is not without merit. Balzac is more solemn and dignified, 
and it must be owned that he has more meaning. Voiture 
seems to have fancied that good sense spoils a man of wit 
But he has not so much wit as esprit ; and his letters serve 
to exemplify the meaning of that word. Pope, in addressing 
ladies, was nearly the ape of Voiture. It was unfortunately 
thought necessary, in such a correspondence, either to affect 
despairing love, which was to express itself with all possible 
gayety, or, where love was too presumptuous, as with the 
Hambouilletfi, to pour out a torrent of nonsensical flattery, 
which was to be rendered tolerable by fisur-fetched turns of 
thought Voitui'e has the honor of having rendered this style 
fashionable. But, if the bad taste of others had not perverted 
his own, Voiture would have been a good writer. His letters, 
especially those written from Spain, are sometimes truly witty, 
and always vivacious. Voltaire, who speaks contemptuously 
of Voiture, might have been glad to have been the author of 
some of his jeux d^ esprit ; that, for example, addressed to the 
Prince of 0:>nde in the character of a pike, founded on a 
game where the prince had played that fish. We should 
remember, also, that Voiture held his place in good society 
upon the tacit condition that he should always strive to be 
witty.^ 

21. But the Hotel Rambouillet, with its false theories of 
taste derived in a ^eat measure from the romances of 
Scudery and Calprenede, and encouraged by the agreeably 
artificial manner of Voiture, would have produced, in all pro- 

> Nothing, rays Oliyet, could be more imaglnatioii eqjoate, qui iUfldit pxendie 

oppoflite than Balao and voiture. ** L^un k tontes see pens^es un ahr de galanterle 

se portoit to^jonn au sublime, I'autro L'un, mdme lorsqu'il Touloit plaisanter, 

toxgours au d^Ucat. L'un avoit une ima- 6toit toi:goun grave ; I'autre, dans lee 

gination ^lerte qui Jetoit de la noblesse occasions m6mes6rieusee. trouToit 4 rixe." 

dans las moindres eboees; I'atttre, une Hist, de TAcaddmie, p. 86. 
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babilitj, but a transient effect. A far more imporant event 
ibtabUsh- ^^ *^® establishment of the French Academy, 
mont of ' France was ruled by a great minister, who loved her 
ISademy. S^^U *^^ ^^^ ^^^^ This, indeed, has been conmion 
to many statesmen ; but it was a more peculiar honor 
to Richelieu, that he felt the dignity which letteis conferred 
on a nation. He was himself not deficient in literary taste : 
his epistolary style is manly, and not without elegance : he 
wrote theology in his own name, and history in that of Meze- 
ray ; but^ what is most to the present purpose, his remarkable 
fondness for the theatre led him not only to invent subjects for 
other poets, but, as it has been believed, to compose one 
forgotten tragi-comedy, Mirame, without assistance.^ He 
availed himself, fortunately, of an opportunity which almost 
eveiy statesman would have disregarded, to found the most 
illustrious institution in the annals of polite literature. 

22. The French Academy sprang firom a private society of 
men of letters at Paris, who, about the year 1629, agreed to 
meet once a week, as at an ordinary visit, conversing on all 
subjects, and especially on literature. Such among them as 
were authors communicated their works, and had the advan- 
tage of free and fair criticism. This continued for three or 
four years with such harmony and mutual satisfaction, that 
the old men, who remembered this period, says their historian, 
Pelisson, looked back upon it as a golden age. They were 
but nine in number, of whom Gombauld and Chapelain are 
the only names by any means famous; and their meetings 
were at first very private. More by degrees were added, 
among others Boisrobert, a favorite of Richelieu, who liked 
to hear firom him the news of the town. The Cardinal, 
pleased with the account of this society, suggested their public 
(establishment. This, it is said, was unpleasing to every one 
of them, and some proposed to refuse it : but the consideration, 
that the offers of such a man were not to be slighted, over- 
powered their modesty ; and they consented to become a royal 
institution. They now enlarged their nOmbers, created ofiicers, 
and began to keep registers of their proceedings. These 
records commence on March 13, 1634, and are the basis of 
Pelisson's history. The name of French Academy was 
chosen after some deliberation. They were established by 
letters patent in January, 1635, which the Parliament of Paris 

> FonteneUe, Hlit. do TM&trs, p. 96. 
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enregistered with great reluctance, requiring not only a letter 
horn Richelieu, but an express order firom the king; and 
when this was completed in July, 1637, it was with a singu- 
lar proviso, that the Academy should meddle with nothing but 
the embellishment and improvement of the French language, 
and such books as might be written by themselves, or by otii- 
ers who should desire their interference. This learned body 
of lawyers had some jealousy of the innovations of Richelieu ; 
and one of them said it reminded him of the satire of Juve- 
nal, where the senate, after ceasing to bear its part in public 
affairs, was consulted about the sauce for a turbot^ 

23. The professed object of the Academy was to purify the 
language from vulgar, technical, or ignorant usages, j^ ^^^^ 
and to establish a fixed standard. The Academi- andoonstt- 
cians undertook to guard scrupulously the correctness ^ ^^ 
of their own works, examining the arguments, the method, the 
style, the structure of each particular word. It was proposed 
by one that they should swear not to use any word which had 
been rejected by a plurality of votes. They soon began to 
labor in their vocation, always bringing words to the test of 
good usage, and deciding accordingly. These decisions are 
recorded in their registers. Their number was fixed by the 
letters patent at forty, having a director, chanceUor, and secre- 
tary ; the two former changed every two, afterwards every 
three months, the last chosen for life. They read oiscourses 
weekly, which, by the titles of some that Pelisson has given 
us, seem rather trifling and in the style of the Italian acade- 
mies ; but this practice was soon disused. Their more impor- 
tant and ambitious occupations were to compile a dictionary 
and a grammar : Chapelain drew up the scheme of the former, 
in which it was determined, for the sake of brevity, to give no 
quotations, but to form it firom about twenty-six good authors 
in prose, and twenty in verse. Vaugelajs was intrusted with 
the chief direction of this work. 

24. The Academy was subjected, in its very iniancy, to a 
severe trial of that literary integrity without which ^^ p^^jg^^ 
such an institution can only escape from being per- % eritiqii« 
nicious to the republic of letters by becoming too ^ ***** ^^' 
despicable and odious to produce mischief. On the appear- 
ance of the Cid, Richelieu, who had taken up a strong preju- 
dice against it, insisted that the Academy should publish their 

1 PeUason, WmL 00 TAoadteile Francaiie. 
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opinion on this play. The more prudent part of that body 
were very loath to declare themselves at so early a period of 
their own existence : but the Cardinal was not apt to take 
excuses ; and a committee of three was appointed to examine 
the Cid itself, and the observations upon it which Scudery 
had already published. Five months elapsed before the Sen- 
timens de TAcad^mie Fran^aise sur la TVag6die du Gd were 
made public in November, 1637.* These are expressed with 
much respect for Comeille, and profess to be drawn up 
with his assent, as well as at the instance of Scudery. It has 
been not uncommon to treat this criticism as a servile homage 
to power. But a perusal of it will not lead us to confirm so 
severe a reproach. The Sentimens de TAcad^mie are drawn 
up with great good sense and dignity. The spirit, indeed, of 
critical orthodoxy is apparent ; yet this was surely pardonable 
in an age when the violation of rules had as yet produced 
nothing but such pieces as those of Hardy. It is easy to 
sneer at Aristotle when we have a Shakspeare ; but Aristotle 
formed his rules on the practice of Sophocles. The Academy 
could not have done better than by inculcating the soundest 
maxims of criticism ; but they were a little too narrow in their 
application. The particular judgments which they pass on 
each scene of the play, as well as those on the style, seem for 
the most part very just, and such as later critics have gene- 
rally adopted ; so that we can really see little ground for the 
allegation of undue compliance with the Cardinal's prejudices, 
except in the frigid tone of their praise, and in their omission 
to proclaim that a great dramatic genius had arisen in France.' 
But this is so much the common vice or blindness of critics, 
that it may have sprung less from baseness than from a fear 
to compromise their own superiority by vulgar admiration. 
The Academy had great pretensions, and Comeille was not 
yet the Comeille of France and of the world. 

> Pellison. The printed edltSon bean doit pM toute 4 wm bonheur, et 1a natnm 

the date of 1688. Ini a 4t6 amet Ubteale potir ezcnao' la 

* Th^ oondnde by mjiog^ that, io fortune d elle lul a itt prodigne." 
epiteof thefliulteof thlsplay/'lanaYret^ The Academy, Jnntly, in my opinion, 

et la T6h6meoce de ees panionfl, la force blame Comeille for making Chimine con- 

et la d6Uoateflw de plnsieun de see pen- sent to marnr Rodrigae the same day that 

siea, et cet agr6ment inexplicable qui ae he had killed her Ikther. *' Cela aarpaaae 

mdle dane tons see d6fituts lui ont acquis tout sorte de ertence, et ne pent TraMem- 

nn rang conaid^rable entre lea poifmea blablement tomber dana Tftme non aenle- 

Fran^aia de ee genre qui ont le plua donnA ment d'nne aage fllle. maia d'nne qui aeroit 

de aatlaikction. St Panteur no dolt paa le plua d«pouill6 d'honnenr et d^uma- 

toute aa riputatton di aon mtoite, U ne la nit«," be. —p. 49. 
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25. Gibert, Groujet, and other writers enumerate several 
works on the grammar of the French language in 

this period. But they were superseded; and we tmSkaoa 
may almost say, that an era was nuide in the national J|Jj^^2JU^ 
literature, by the publication of Vaugelas, Bemarques 
sur la Langue Fran^aise, in 1649. Thomas Gomeille, who, as 
well as Patni, published notes on Yaugelajs, observes that the 
language has only been written with politeness since the ap- 
pearance of these .remarks. They were not at first received 
with general approbation, and some even in later times 
thought them too scrupulous ; but they gradually became of 
established authority. Vaugelas is always clear, modest, and 
ingenuous in stating his opinion. His remarks are 547 in 
number ; no gross fault being noticed, nor any one which is 
not found in good authors. He seldom mentions those whom 
he censures. His test of correct language is the manner 
of speaking in use with the best part {la jmis saine partie) of 
the court, conformably with the manner of writing in the best 
part of contemporary authors. But though we must have 
recourse to good authors in order to establish an indisputably 
good usage, yet the court, he thinks, contributes incomparably 
more than books ; the consent of the latter being as it were 
the seal and confirmation of what is spoken at court, and deci- 
ding what is there doubtful. And those who study the best 
authors get rid of many faults common at court, and acquire a 
peculiar purity of style. None, however, can dispense with 
a knowledge of what is reckoned good language at court ; since 
much that is spoken there will hardly be found in books. In 
writing, it is otherwise ; and he admits that the study of good 
authors will enable us to write well, though we shall write 
still better by knowing how to spes^L weU. Yaugelas tells 
us, that his knowledge was acquired by long practice at 
court, and by the conversation of Cardinal Perron and of 
Coeffeteau. 

26. La Mothe le Yayer, in his Considerations sur TElo- 
quence Frangaise, 1647, has endeavored to steer a ia Mothe 
middle course between the old and the new schools ^ ^*y"- 
of French style, but with a marked desire to withstand the 
latter. He blames Du Yair for the strange and barbarous 
words he employs. He laughs also at the nicety of those 
who were beginning to object to a number of common French 
words. One would not use the coigunction Oar; against 
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which folly, Le Vajer wrote a separate treatise.^ He defends 
the use of quotations in a different language, which some 
purbts in French style had in horror. But this treatise 
seems not to contain much that is valuable, and it is rery 
diffuse. 

27. Two French writers may bo reckoned worthy of a 
j^^^ place in this chapter, who are, from the nature of 
'peeehM thciT works, not generally known out of their own 
^^*^*^ country, and whom I cannot refer with absolute pro- 
priety to this rather than to the ensuing period, except by a 
certain character and manner of writing, which belongs more 
to the earlier than the later moiety of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. These were two lawyers, Patru and Le Maistre. The 
pleadings of Patru appear to me excellent in their particular 
line of forensic eloquence, addressed to intelligent and experi- 
enced judges. They greatly resemble what are caUed the 
private orations of Demosthenes, and those of Lysias and 
IssBUS, especially, perhaps, the last No ambitious ornament, 
no appeal to the emotions of the heart, no bold figures of 
rhetoric, are permitted in the Attic severity of this style ; or, 
if they ever occur, it is to surprise us as things rather uncom- 
mon in the place where they appear than in themselves. 
Patru does not even employ the exordium usual in speeches, 
but rushes instantaneously, though always perspicuously, into 
his statement of the case. In the eyes of many, this is no elo- 
quence at all; and it requires perhaps some taste for legal 
reasoning to enter ftdly into its merit But the Greek ora- 
tors are masters whom a modem lawyer need not blush to 
follow, and to follow, as Patru did, in their respect for the tri- 
bunal they addressed. They spoke to rather a numerous body 
of judges ; but those were Athenians, and, as we have reason 
to believe, the best and most upright, the salt of that vicious 
city. Patru again spoke to the Parliament of Paris, men too 
well versed in the ways of law and justice to be the dupes of 
tinkling sound. He is therefore plain, lucid, well arranged, 
but not emphatic or impetuous : the subjects of his published 
speeches would not admit of such qualities, though Patru is 
said to have employed on some occasions the burning words 
of the highest oratoiy. His style has always been reckoned 
purely and rigidly French: but I have been led rather to 

^ This wu OomberriUa. in wboee im- a dbK0t«7 whioh does Tait lionor to th« 
maiiM Tomanoe, PolnnndrB. It la Mid p«non who took the pain* to make It. 
that this word only oocois thrss tfanes ; 
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praise what has struck me in the substance of his pleadings ; 
t^hich, whether read at this day in France or not, are, I may 
venture to say, worthy to be studied by lawyers, like those to 
which I have compared them, the strictly forensic portion of 
Greek oratory. In some speeches of Patru which are more 
generally praised, — that on his own reception in the Aca- 
demy, and one complimentary to Christina, — it has seemed to 
me that he falls very short of his judicial style : the orna- 
ments are commonplace, and such as bebng to the panegyri- 
cal department of oratory; in all ages less important and 
valuable than the other two. It should be added, that Patru 
was not only one of the purest writers, but one of the best 
critics whom France possessed.^ 

28. The forensic speeches of Le Maistre are more elo- 
quent, in a popular sense of the word, more ardent, And of l» 
more imaginative, than those of Patru. The one m^*»- 
addresses the judges alone : the other has a view to the audi* 
ence. The one seeks the success of his cause alone; the 
other, that and his own glory together. The one will be 
more prized by the lovers of legal reasoning; the other, by the 
majority of mankind. The one more reminds us of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes for his private clients, the other of those 
of Cicero. Le Maistre is fervid and brilliant, — he hurries 
us with him ; in all his pleadings, warmth is his first charac- 
teristic, and a certain elegance is the second. In the power 
of statement, I do not perceive that he is inferior to Patru : 
both are excellent. Wherever great moral or social topics, 
or extensive views of history and human nature, can be 
employed, Le Maistre has the advantage. Both are concise, 
relatively to the common verbosity of the bar ; but Le Maistre 
has much more that might be retrenched, — not that it is re- 
dundant in expression, buttmnecessary in substance. This is 
owing to his ambitious display of general erudition : his quo- 
tations are too frequent and too ornamental, partly drawn from 
the ancients, but more from the Others. Ambrose, in &ct, 
Jerome and Augustin, Chrysostom, Basil and Gregory, were 
the models whom the writers of this age were accustomed to 
study ; and hence they are often, and Le Maistre among the 
rest, too apt to declaim where they should prove, and to use 

* Pwranlt flays of Patni, hk Us Honun« hmgae." Yet thej wew not mnch abow 

nitutres de Francs, toI. it. p. 06: "Pea thlr^ yean old,— so much had the Ian- 

plaidojen serrent eneon aujottrd*km de giinge chansed, as to roles of writing, 

nH)d6]A poor terire correctemsat en notra within that uma. 

VOL. i\l. 28 
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arguments from analogy, rather striking to the common hear- 
er, than likely to weigh much with a tribunal He has less 
simplicity, less purity of taste, than Patru ; his animated lan- 
guage would, in our courts, be frequently effective with a 
jury, but would seem too indefinite and commonplace to the 
judges : we should crowd to hear Le Maistre, we should be 
compelled to decide with Patru. They are both, however, 
very superior advocates, and do great honor to the French bar. 
29. A sensible improvement in the general style of English 

writers had come on before the expiration of the 
mentkT sixteenth century; the rude and rough phrases, 
fSS^ sometimes almost requiring a glossary, which lie as 

spots of rust on the pages of Latimer, Grafton, Ayl- 
mer, or even Ascham, had been chiefly polished away : if we 
meet in Sidney, Hooker, or the prose of Spenser, with obso- 
lete expressions or forms, we find none that are in the least 
unintelligible, none that give us offence. But to this next 
period belong most of those whom we conmionly reckon our 
old English writers; men often of such sterling worth for 
their sense, that we might read them with little regard to their 
language, yet, in some instances at least, possessing much that 
demands praise in this respect. They are generally nervous 
and effective, copious to redundancy in their command of 
words, apt to employ what seemed to them ornament with 
much imagination rather than judicious taste, yet seldom 
degenerating into commonplace and indefinite phraseology. 
They have, however, many defects ; some of them, especially 
the most learned, are frdl of pedantry, and deform their pages 
by an excessive and preposterous mixture of Latinisms un- 
known before ; * at other times, we are disgusted by colloquial 
and even vulgar idioms or proverbs ; nor is it imconmion to 
find these opposite blemishes not only in the same author, but 
in the same passages. Their periods, except in a very few, are 
ill-constructed and tediously prolonged ; their ears (again with 
some exceptions) seem to have been insensible to the beauty 
of rhythmical prose ; grace is commonly wanting ; and their 
notion of the artifices of style, when they thought at all about 
them, was not congenial to our own language. This may be 
deemed a general description of the English writers under 
James and Charles : we shall now proceed to mention some 

> Id Pntt'f ediUon of Btohop Hall'i to more than eleven hundred, the gnftter 
works, we have a gloaeary of unusual part belnff of Latin or Greek origin : home 
words employed by hiin. They amount are Qallidsms. 
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of the XDOst femous, and who maj, in a certain degree, be 
deemed to modify tliis censure. 

30. I will begin with a passage of very considerable beauty, 
which is here out of its place, since it was written in emi of 
the year 1598. It is found in the Apology for the ^**** 
Earl of Essex, published among the works of Lord Bacon, 
and passing, I suppose, commonly for his. It seems neverthe- 
less, in my judgment, fer more probably genuine. We have 
nowhere in our early writers a flow of words so easy and 
graceful, a structure so harmonious, a series of antitheses so 
spirited without affectation, an absence of quaintness, pedant- 
ry, and vulgarity so truly gentlemanlike, a paragraph so 
worthy of the most brilliant man of his age. This could not 
have come from Bacon, who never divested himself of a 
certain didactic formality, even if he could have counterfeited 
that chivalrous generosity which it was not in his nature to 
feeL It is the language of a soldier's heart, with the 
unstudied grace of a noble courtier.^ 

31. Knolles, already known by a spirited translation of 
Bodin's Commonwealth, published in 1610 a copious KnoDes'i 
History of the Turks, bringing down his narrative iitatory of 
to the most recent times. Jolmson, in a paper of *^* ^"'^* 
the Barabler, has given him the superiority over all English 



> " A vord for my fHendship with the 
chief men of action, and favor generaUy 
to the men of war ; and then I come to 
thdr main objection, which is mj cross- 
ing of the treaty in hand. For most of 
them that are accounted the chief men 
of action, I do confess, I do entirely love 
ihem. They haye been my companions 
both abroad and at home ; some of them 
began the wars with me, most haye had 
place under me, and many haye had me % 
witness of their rising from captains, lieu- 
tenants, and piiyate men to those charges 
which since by their yirtue they have ob- 
tained. Now that I have tried them, I 
would choose them for friends, if I had 
them not : before I had tried them, God 
by his providence chose them for me. I 
love them for mine own sake ; for I find 
sweetness in their conversation, strong 
asidstanoe in their employments with me, 
and happiness in their friendship. I love 
them for their virtues' sake, and for their 
greatness of mind (for little minds, though 
never so full of virtue, can be but a little 
virtuous), and for their great understand- 
ing; for to understand little things, or 
things not of use. is little better than to 
understand nothing at all. I love them 
for their aOocUoog: for self-loving men 



love esse, pleasure, and profit ; but they 
that love pains, danger, and fame, show 
that they love public profit more than 
themselves. I love them for my country 's 
sake ; for they are England's best annor 
of defence, and weapons of offence. If we 
may have peace, they have purchased it ; 
if we must have war, they must manaf» 
it. Yet, while we are doubtAil and in 
treaty, we must value ourselves by what 
mav be done, and the enemy will value 
xu by what hath been done by our chief 
men of action. 

" That generally I am affected to the 
men of war, it should not seem stoange to 
any reasonable man. Every man doth, 
love them of his own profession. The 

Save judges &vor the students of the 
w; die rpverend bishops, the laborers 
in the ministry ; and I*(since her Maje^y 
hath yearly used my service in her late 
actions) must reckon myself in the num- 
ber of her men of war. Before action. 
Providence makes me cherish them for 
what they can do; in action, necessity 
makes mo value them for the service they 
do ; and after action, experience and thank- 
(iilness make me love them for the servlo* 
thc^ have done.*' 
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hiBtoriaDS. ''He has displayed all the excellences that nar- 
ration can admit. His stjle, though somewhat obscured hj 
time, and vitiated bj false wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and 
clear. . . . Nothing could have sunk this author into obscu- 
rity but the remoteness and barbarity of the people whose 
story he relates. It seldom happens that all circumstances 
concur to happiness or fame. The nation which produced 
this great historian has the grief of seeing his genius employed 
upon a foreign and uninteresting subject; and that writer who 
might have secured perpetuity to his name by a history of his 
own country, has exposed himself to the danger of oblivion, 
by recounting enterprises and revolutions of which none 
desire to be informed."* The subject, however, appeared to 
KnoUes, and I know not how we can say erroneously, one of 
the most splendid that he could have selected. It was the 
rise and growth of a mighty nation, second only to Rome in 
the constancy of success, and in the magnitude of empire ; a 
nation fierce and terrible in that age, the present scourge of 
half Christendom, and, though from our remoteness not very 
formidable to ourselves, still one of which not the bookish 
man in his closet or the statesman in council had alone heard, 
but the smith at his anvil, and the husbandman at his plough. 
A long decrepitude of the Turkish Empire on one hand, and 
our frequent alliance with it on the other, have since oblite- 
rated the apprehensions and interests of every kind which 
were awakened throughout Europe by its youthful fury and 
its mature strength, llie subject was also new in England, yet 
rich in materials ; various, in comparison with ordinary his- 
tory, though not perhaps so fertile of philosophical observation 
as some others, and furnishing many occasions for the peculiar 
talents of Enolles. These were displayed, not in depth of 
thought, or copiousness of collateral erudition, but in a style 
and in a power of narration which Johnson has not too highly 
extolled. His descriptions are vivid and animated ; circum- 
stantial, but not to feebleness : his characters are drawn with 
a strong pencil. It is, indeed, difficult to estimate the merits 
of an historian very accurately without having before our 
eyes his original sources: he may probably have translated 
much that we admire, and he had shown that he knew how to 
translate. In the style of Enolles, there is sometimes, as 
Johnson has hinted, a slight excess of desire to make every 

1 Bainbl«r» No. 122. 
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phrase effective : but he is exempt from the usual blemishes 
of his age ; and his command of the language is so extensive, 
that we should not err in placing him among the first of our 
elder writers. Comparing, as a specimen of Knolles's man- 
ner, his description of the execution of Mustapha, son of 
Solyman, with that given bj BoberUon, where the latter his- 
torian has been as circumstantial as his limits would permit, 
we shaU perceive that the former paints better his storj, and 
deepens better its interest.^ 

32. Raleigh's History of the World is a proof of the 
respect for laborious learning that had long distin- jtaieigh'a 
guished Europe. We should expect from the prison- Hiatory of 
hours of a soldier, a courtier, a busy intriguer in 
state afiairs, a poet and man of genius, something well worth 
our notice ; but hardly a prolix history of the ancient world, 
hardly disquisitions on the site of Paradise and the travels of 
Cain. These are probably translated, with little alteration, 
from some of the learned writings of the Continent : they are 
by much the least valuable portion of Raleigh's work. The 
Greek and Roman story is told more fully and exactly than 
by any earlier Englisii author, and with a plain eloquence 
which has given this book a classical reputation in our lan- 
guage, though from its length, and the want of that critical 
siAing of facts which we now justly demand, it is not greatly 
read. Raleigh has intermingled political reflections, and 
illustrated his history by episodes from modem times, which 
perhaps are now the most interesting passages. It descends 
only to the second Macedonian War : the continuation might 
have been more generally valuable; but either the death 
of Prince Henry, as Raleigh himself tells us, or the new 
schemes of ambition which unfortunately opened upon his 
eyes, prevented the execution of the large plan he had formed. 
There is little now obsolete in the words of Raleigh, nor, 
to any great degree, in his turn of phrase; the periods, 
when pains have been taken with them, show that artificial 
structure which we find in Sidney and Hooker ; he is less 
pedantic than meet of his contemporaries, seldom low, never 
affected. 

> EnoUeB, p. 616. Robertwni*! OharleB obaerred. that I might bftre mentioiiNl 

the Flfbh, book xi. [The principal autho- Basbequias in a former Tolimie among 

rity for this deeeription appears to be fhe good Latin writen of the sixteenth 

Busbequios, in his excellent L^ationis oentiuy. — 18^.] 
TureicM Bplstolse. It has been Jost^j 
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SB. DanieVs Historj of England from the Conquest to the 
j^^^j^^i^ Reign of Edward III., published in 1618, is deserv- 
HiBtoiyof ing of some attention on account of its language. 
**•*"*' It is written with a freedom from all stiffness, and a 
purity of style, which hardly any other work of so early 
a date exhibits. These qualities are indeed so remarkable, 
that it would require a good deal of critical observation to 
distinguish it even from writings of the reign of Anne ; and, 
where it differs from them (I speak only of the secondary 
class of works, which have not much individuality of man- 
ner), it is by a more select idiom, and by an absence of the 
Gallicism or vulgarity which are often found in that age. It 
is true that the merits of Daniel are chiefly negative ; he is 
never pedantic or antithetical or low, as his contemporaries 
were apt to be : but his periods are ill-constructed ; he has 
little vigor or elegance ; and it is only by observing how much 
pains he must have taken to reject phrases which were grow- 
ing obsolete, that we give him credit for having done more 
than follow the common stream of easy writing. A slight 
tinge of archaism, and a certain majesty of expression, rela- 
tively to colloquial usage, were thought by Bacon and Raleigh 
congenial to an elevated style: but Daniel, a gentleman of 
the king's household, wrote as the court spoke ; and his 
facility would be pleasing if his sentences had a less negligent 
structure. As an historian, he has recourse only to common 
authorities; but his narration is fluent and perspicuous, 
with a regular vein of good sense, more the characteristic 
of his mind, both in verse and prose, than any commanding 
vigor. 

84. The style of Bacon has an idiosyncrasy which we 
j^^ might expect from his genius. It can rarely indeed 
happen, and only in men of secondary talents, that 
the language they use is not by its very choice and collocation, 
as well as its meaning, the representative of an individuality 
that distinguishes their turn of thought. Bacon is elaborate, 
sententious, often witty, often metaphorical ; nothing could be 
spared; his analogies are generally striking and novel; his 
style is clear, precise, forcible; yet there is some degree 
of stiffness about it, and, in mere language, he is inferior to 
Raleigh. The History of Henry VII., admirable as many 
passages are, seems to be written rather too ambitiously, and 
with too great an absence of simplicity. 
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85. The polemical wridngs of Milton, which chiefly fall 
within this period, contain eeveral bursts of his njj^^ 
splendid imagination and grandeur of soul. They 

are, however, much inferior to the Areopagitica, or Plea for 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. Many passages in this 
famous tract are admirably eloquent ; an intense love of lib- 
erty and truth glows through it ; the majestic soul of Milton 
breathes such high thoughts as had not been uttered before : 
yet even here he frequently sinks in a single instant, as is 
usual with our old writers, from his highest flights to the 
ground; his intermixture of familiar with learned phraseology 
is unpleasing, his structure is affectedly elaborate, and he 
seldom reaches any harmony. 1£ he turns to invective, as 
sometimes in this treatise, and more in his Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus, it is mere ribaldrous vulgarity blended with pedan- 
try : his wit is always poor and without ease. . An absence of 
idiomatic grace, and an use of harsh inversions violating 
the rules of the language, distinguish in general the writings 
of Milton, and require, in order to compensate them, such 
high beauties as will sometimes occur. 

86. The History of Clarendon may be considered as belong- 
ing rather to this than to the second period of the 0,^,^^^^ 
century, both by the probable date of composition 

and by the nature of its style. He is excellent in every thing 
that he has performed with care ; his characters are beauti- 
Ailly delineated; his sentiments have often a noble gravity, 
which the length of his periods, far too great in itself, seems 
to befit ; but, in the general course of his narration, he is 
negligent of grammar and perspicuity, with little choice of 
words, and Sierefore sometimes idiomatic without ease or 
elegance. The official papers on the royal side, which are 
generally attributed to him, are written in a masculine and 
majestic tone, &r superior to those of the parliament. The 
latter had, however, a writer who did them honor: May's 
History of the Parliament is a good model of genuine Eng- 
lish ; he is plain, terse, and vigorous, never slovenly, though 
with few remarkable passages, and is, in style as well as 
substance, a kind of contrast to Clarendon. 

87. The famous Icon Basilice, ascribed to Charles I., may 
deserve a place in literary history. K we could Theieon 
trust its panegyrists, few books in our language ^■■"*~- 
have done it more credit by dignity of sentiment, and beauty 
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of style. It can hardlj be necessary for me to express my 
unhesitating conviction, that it was solely written by Bishop 
Gauden, who, after the Restoration, unequivocally claimed it 
as his own. The folly and impudence of such a daim, if it 
could not be substantiated, are not to be presumed as to any 
man of good understanding, Mr character, and high station, 
without stronger evidence than has been alleged on the other 
side ; especially when we find that those who had the best 
meaiis of inquiry, at a time when it seems impossible that 
the fiilsehood of Gauden's assertion should not have been 
demonstrated, if it were &lse, acquiesced in his pretensions. 
We have very little to place against this, except secondary 
testimony ; vague, for the most part, in itself, and collected by 
those whose veracity has not been put to the test like that of 
Gauden.^ The style also of the Icon Basilice has been iden- 
tified by Mr. Todd with that of Gauden by the use of several 
phrases so peculiar, that we can hardly conceive them to have 
suggested themselves to more than one person. It is, never- 
theless, superior to his acknowledged writings. A strain of 
majestic melancholy is well kept up; but the personated 
sovereign is rather too theatrical for real nature, the language 
is too rhetorical and amplified, the periods too artificially ehr 
borated. None but scholars and practised writers employ 
such a style as this. 

38. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy belongs, by its sys- 
Bnrton* teuuitic divisious and its accumulated quotations, to 
Anatomy the class of mere erudition : it seems at first sight 
choS?*"" ^^ those tedious Latin folios into which scholars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries threw the 
materials of their Adversaria, or commonplace-books, painfully 
selected and arranged by the labor of many years. But 
writing fortunately in English, and in a style not by any 
means devoid of point and terseness, with much good sense 
and observation of men as well as of books, and having also 

^ Th«re is only one claimant, in a pro- aathonhip of a book not ^nritten by him- 

per sense, for the loon Basilice, whioh is self, but nniTenally ascribed to another, 

Ganden himself: the king neither appears and which had neyer benk in his posses- 

by himself nor representative. And, sion. A story is told, and I belieTe truly, 

though we mav find sereral instances of that a young man assumed the credit of 

plagiarism in literary history (one of the Mackeniie's Blan of Feeling while it was 

gr o sses t being the publication by a Spanish still anonymous. But this is widely dif 

inar, under another title, of a book al- ferent from the case of the Icon Basilice. 

ready in print with the name cf Hyperius We have had an interminable discussion 

of lurpuzg, its real author), yet I cannot as to the Letters of Junius ; but no one 

call to mind any, where a man known to has erer claimed this derelict property to 

the world has asserted in tenns his own himself, or told the world, **Iam Junlai." 
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the skill of choosing his quotations for their rareness, od^lity, 
and amusing character, without losing sight of their perti- 
nence to the subject, he has produced a work of which, as is 
well known, Johnson said that it was the only one which had 
ever caused him to leave his bed earlier than he had intended. 
Johnson, who seems to have had some turn for the singulari- 
ties of learning which fill the Anatomy of Melancholy, may 
perhaps have raised the credit of Burton higher than his 
desert. He is clogged by excess of reading, like others of 
his age; and we may peruse entire chapters without finding 
more than a few lines that belong to himself. This becomes 
a wearisome style; and, for my -own part, I have not found 
much pleasure in glancing over the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
It may be added, that he has been a collector of stories, far 
more strange than true, from those records of figments, the 
old medical writers of the sixteenth century, and other 
equally deceitful sources. Burton lived at Oxford, and his 
volumes are apparently a great sweeping of miscellaneous 
literature from the Bodleian Library. 

39. John Earle, after the Restoration, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, and then of Salisbury, is author of Microcos- Euie'i 
mographia, or a Piece of the Worlde discovered in Chai»ctew. 
Essays and Characters, published anonymously in 1628. In 
some of these short characters, Earle is worthy of comparison 
with La Bruyere ; in others, perhaps the greater part, he has 
contented himself with pictures of ordinary manners, such as 
the varieties of occupation, rather than of intrinsic character, 
supply. In all, however, we find an acute observation and 
a happy humor of expression. The chapter entitled the 
Sceptic is best known : it is witty, but an insult throughout 
on the honest searcher after truth, which could have come only 
from one that was content to take up his own opinions for ease 
or profit. Earle is always gay, and quick to catch the ridicu- 
lous, especially that of exterior appearances: his style is 
short, describing well with a few words, but with much of the 
affected quaintness of that age. It is one of those books 
which give us a picturesque idea of the manners of oui 
fathers at a period now become remote ; and for this reason, 
were there no other, it would deserve to be read. 

40. But the Microcosmography is not an original work in 
its plan or mode of execution: it is a close imitation of the 
Characters of Sir Thomas Overbury. They both belong to 
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the favorite style of apothegm, in which every sentence is a 
OTerbiuy'8 point or a witticism. Yet the entire character so 
chaiacten. delineated produces a certain effect: it is a Dutch 
picture, a Grerard Dow, somewhat too elaborate. Earle has 
more natural humor than Overbury, and hits his mark more 
neatly; the other is more satiricad, but often abusive and 
vulgar. The Fair and Happy Milkmaid, often quoted, is the 
best of his characters. The wit is often trivial and £at; 
the sentiments have nothing in them general, or worthy of 
much remembrance ; praise is only due to the graphic skill in 
delineating character. Earle is as clearly the better, as Over- 
bury is the more original, writer. 

41. A book by Ben Jonson, entitled Timber, or Disco- 
joDflon'a veries made upon Men and Matter,^ is altogether 
Di8ooTeri«s. miscellaneous, the greater part being general moral 
remarks, while another portion deserves notice as the only 
book of English criticism in the first part of the seventeenth 
century. The observations are unconnected, judicious, some- 
times witty, frequently severe. The style is what was called 
pregnant, leaving much to be filled up by the reader's reflec- 
tion. Good sense, and a vigorous manner of grappling with 
every subject, will generally be found in Jonson ; but he does 
not reach any very profound criticism. EUs English Gram- 
mar is said by Gifford to have been destroyed in the confla- 
gration of his study. What we have, therefore, under that 
name, is, he thinks, to be considered as properly tilie materials 
of a more complete work that is lost. We have, as I appre- 
hend, no earlier grammar upon so elaborate a plan: every 
rule is illustrated by examples, almost to redundance ; but he 
is too copious on what is common to other languages, and 
perhaps not frdl enough as to our peculiar idiom* 

1 [K Umber," I suppoM, if HMtat m a ladkroui tiualfttlon of ^In, — 1842.] 
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Sect. n. — On Fiction. 

Gemntes— Tranoh EomanoeB — CalprenMe ~~ Seaderi— lAtln and Englkh Woiks 
of Fiction. 

42. The first part of Don Quixote was published in 1605. 
We have no reason, I believe, to suppose that it Public*, 
was written long before. It became immediately doSquIx- 
popular ; and the admiration of the world raised up ote. 
envious competitors, one of whom, Avellenada, published a 
continuation in a strain of invective against the author. Cer- 
vantes, who cannot be imagined to have ever designed the 
leaving his romance in so unfinished a state, took time about 
the second part, which did not appear tiU 1615. 

43. Don Quixote is almost llie only book in the Spanish 
language which can now be said to possess so much its repu- 
of an European reputation as to be popularly read *»^<»»- 

in every country. It has, however, enjoyed enough to com- 
pensate for the neglect of the rest. It is to Europe in 
general what Ariosto is to Italy, and Shakspeare to Eng- 
land ; the one book to which the slightest allusions may be 
made without affectation, but not missed without discredit. 
Numerous translations and countless editions of them, in 
every language, bespeak its adaptation to mankind : no critic 
has been paradoxical enough to withhold his admiration, no 
reader has ventured to confess a want of relish for that in 
which the young and old, in every climate, have, age after age, 
taken delight. They have doubtless believed, that they un- 
derstood the author's meaning ; and, in giving the reins to the 
gayety that his fertile invention and comic humor inspired, 
never thought of any deeper meaning than* he announces, or 
delayed their enjoyment for any metaphysical investigation 
of his plan. 

44. A new school of criticism, however, has of late years 
arisen in Germany, acute, ingenious, and sometimes uewTiew* 
eminently successful in philosophical, or, as they de- of its de- 
nominate it, aesthetic analysis of works of taste, but ***^' 
gliding too much into refinement and conjectural hypothesis, 
and with a tendency to mislead men of inferior capacities for 
this kind of investigation into mere paradox and absurdity. 
An instance is supplied, in my opinion, by some remarks of 
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Bouterwek, still more explicitly developed by Sismondi, on 
the design of Cervantes in Don Quixote, and which have 
been repeated in other publications. According to these wri- 
ters, the primary idea is that of a ^ man of elevated charac- 
ter, excited by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to the extrava- 
gant pitch of wishing to restore the age of chivalry ;^ nor is it 
possible to form a more mistaken notion of this work than by 
considering it merely as a satire, intended by the author to 
ridicule the absurd passion for reading old romances."^ " The 
fundamental idea of Don Quixote," says Sismondi, '^ is the 
eternal contrast between the spirit of poetry and that of 
prose. Men of an elevated soul propose to themselves as the 
object of life to be the defenders of the weak, the support of 
the oppressed, the champions of justice and innocence. Like 
Don Quixote, they find on every side the image of the virtues 
they worship : they believe that disinterestedness, nobleness, 
courage, in short, knight-errantry, are still prevalent; and, 
with no calculation of their own powers, they expose them- 
selves for an ungrateful world, they offer themselves as a 
sacrifice to the laws and rules of an imaginary state of soci- 
ety."' 

45. If this were a true representation of the scheme of Don 
Quixote, we cannot wonder that some persons should, as M. 
Sismondi tells us they do, consider it as the most melancholy 
book that has ever been written. They consider it also, no 
doubt, one of the most immoral, as chillmg and pernicious in 
its influence on the social converse of mankind, as the Prince 
of Machiavel is on their political intercourse. " Cervantes," 
he proceeds, '^ has shown us in some measure the vanity of 
greatness of soul and the delusion of heroism. He has 
drawn in Don Quixote a perfect man (un homme accompli)^ 
who is, neverthetess, the constant object of ridicule. Brave 
beyond the fabled knights he imitates, disinterested, honora- 
ble, generous, the most faithful and respectful of lovers, the 
best of masters, the most accomplished and well educated of 
gentlemen, nil his enterprises end in discomfiture to himself, 
and in mischief to others." M. Sismondi descants upon the 
perfections of the Knight of La Mancha with a gravity which 
it is not quite easy for his readers to preserve. 

46. It might be answered by a phlegmatic observer, that a 
mere enthusiasm for doing good, if excited by vanity, and 

> Bouterwek, p. 88i. > Utt^ratnre du Midi, yol. Ui. p. 889. 
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not accompanied by common sense, will seldom be very 
serviceable to ourselves or to others ; that men who, Probably 
in their heroism and care for the oppressed, would «woiieou«. 
throw open the cages of lions, and set galley-slaves at liberty, 
not forgetting to break the limbs of harmless persons whom 
they mistake for wrong-doers, are a class of whom Don Quix- 
ote is the real type; and that, the world being much the 
worse for such heroes, it might not be immoral, not¥Fithstand- 
ing their benevolent enthusiasm, to put them out of counte- 
nance by a little ridicule. This, however, is not, as I conceive, 
the primary aim of Cervantes ; nor do I think that the exhi- 
bition of one great truth, as the predominant but concealed 
moral of a long work, is in the spirit of his age. He pos- 
sessed a very thoughtful mind and a profound knowledge of 
humanity; yet the generalization which the hypothesis of 
Bouterwek and Sismondi requires for the leading conception 
of Don Quixote, besides its being a little inconsistent with the 
valorous and romantic character of its author, belongs to a 
more advanced period of philosophy than his own. It will at 
all events, I presume, be admitted, that we cannot reason 
about Don Quixote except from the book; and I think it 
may be shown in a few words, that these ingenious writers 
have been chiefly misled by some want of consistency which 
circumstances produced in the author's delineation of his 
hero. 

47. In the first chapter of this romance, Cervantes, with a 
few strokes of a great master, sets before us the pau- Dif^rence 
per gentleman, an early riser and keen sportsman, ^^e^wo 
who, " when he was idle, which was most part of the v*^- 
year," gave himself up to reading books of chivalry till he 
lost his wits. The events that follow are in every one's recol- 
lection : his lunacy consists, no doubt, only in one idea ; but 
this is so absorbing that it perverts the evidence of his senses, 
and predominates in all his language. It is to be observed, 
therefore, in relation to the nobleness of soul ascribed to Don 
Quixote, that every sentiment he utters is borrowed with a 
punctilious rigor from the romances of his library ; he resoi-ts 
to them on every occasion for precedents : if he is intrepidly 
brave, it is because his madness and vanity have made him 
believe himself unconquerable ; if he bestows kingdoms, it is 
because Amadis would have done the same ; if he is honoiii- 
ble, courteous, a redresser of wrongs, it is in pursuance of 
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these prototypes, from whom, except that he seems rather 
more scrupulous in chastity, it is his only boast not to diverge. 
Those who talk of the exalted character of Don Quixote 
seem really to forget, that, on these subjects, he has no charac- 
ter at all : he is the echo of romance ; and to praise him is 
merely to say, that the tone of chivalry, which these produc- 
tions studied to keep up, and, in the hands of inferior artists, 
foolishly exaggerated, was full of moral dignity, and has, in a 
subdued degree of force, modelled the character of a man of 
honor in the present day. But throughout the first two vol- 
umes of Don Quixote, though in a few unimportant passages 
he talks rationidly, I cannot find more than two in which he 
displays any other knowledge, or strength of mind, than the 
original delineation of the character would lead us to expect 

48. The case is much altered in the last two volumes. 
Cervantes had acquired an immense popularity, and perceived 
the opportunity, of which he had already availed himself, that 
this romance gave for displaying his own mind. He had be- 
come attached to a hero who had made him illustrious, and 
suffered himself to lose sight of the clear outline he had once 
traced for Quixote's personality. Hence we find in all this 
second part, that, although the lunacy as to knights-errant 
remains unabated, he is, on all other subjects, not only ration- 
al in the low sense of the word, but dear, acute, profound, 
sarcastic, cool-headed. His philosophy is elevated, but not 
enthusiastic; his imagination is poetical, but it is restrained by 
strong sense. There are, in fact, two Don Quixotes : one, 
whom Cervantes first designed to draw, the foolish gentleman 
of La Mancha, whose foolishness had made him frantic ; the 
other, a highly gifted, accomplished model of the best chival- 
ry, trained in all the court, the camp, or the college could 
impart, but scathed in one portion of his mind by an inexpli- 
cable visitation of monomania. One is inclined to ask why 
this Don Quixote, who is Cervantes, should have been more 
likely to lose his intellects by reading romances than Cervan- 
tes himself. As a matter of bodily disease, such an event is 
doubtless possible; but nothing can be conceived more im- 
proper for fiction, nothing more incapable of affording a moral 
lesson, than the insanity which arises wholly from disease. 
Insanity is, in no point of view, a theme for ridicule ; and 
fliis is an inherent fault of the romance (for those who have 
imagined that Cervantes has not rendered Quixote ridiculous 
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have a strange notion of the word) ; but the thoughtlessness 
of mankind, rather than their insensibilitj (for they do not 
connect madness with misery), furnishes some apology for the 
first two volumes. In proportion as we perceive, below the 
veil of mental delusion, a noble intellect, we feel a painful 
sympathy with its humiliation : the character becomes more 
complicated and interesting, but has less truth and natural- 
ness ; an objection which might also be made, comparatively 
speaking, to the incidents in the latter volumes, wherein I do 
not find the admirable probability that reigns through the 
former. But this contrast of wisdom and virtue with insanity 
in the same subject would have been repulsive in the primary 
delineation ; as I think any one may judge, by supposing that 
Cervantes had, in the first chapter, ^awn such a picture of 
Quixote as Bouterwek and Sismondi have drawn for him. 

49. I must therefore venture to think, as, I believe, the 
world has generally thought for two centuries, that Cervantes 
had no more profound aim than he proposes to the reader. 
If the fashion of reading bad romances of chivalry perverted 
the taste of his contemporaries, and rendered their language 
ridiculous, it was natural that a zealous lover of good litera- 
ture should expose this folly to the world by exaggerating its 
effects on a fictitious personage. It has been said by some 
modem writer, though I cannot remember by whom, that 
there was a prose side in the mind of Cervantes. There 
was indeed a side of calm strong sense, which some take for 
unpoetical. He thought the tone of those romances extrava- 
gant. It might naturally occur how absurd any one must 
appear who should attempt to realize in actual life the ad- 
ventures of Amadis. Already a novelist, he perceived the 
opportunities this idea suggested. It was a necessary conse- 
quence that the hero must be represented as literally insane, 
since his conduct would have been extravagant beyond the 
probability of fiction <m any other hypothesis; and from 
this happy conception germinated, in a very prolific mind, 
the whole history of Don Quixote. Its simplicity is perfect *. 
no limit could be found save the author's discretion or sense 
that he had drawn sufficiently on his imagination; but the 
death of Quixote, which Cervantes has been said to have 
determined upon, lest some one else should a second time 
presume to continue the story, is in fact the only possible 
termination that could be given, after he had elevated the 
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character to that pitch of mental dignity which we find in 
the last two volumes. 

50. Few books of moral philosophy display as deep an 
ExccUenoe ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ mechanism of the mind as Don 
of this Quixote. And when we look also at the fertility 
"***"^' of invention, the general probability of the events, 
and the great simplicity of the story, wherein no artifices are 
practised to create suspense, or complicate the action, we shall 
think Cervantes fully deserving of the glory that attends this 
monument of his genius. It is not merely that he is supe- 
rior to aU his predecessors and contemporaries. This, though 
it might account for the European fame of his romance, would 
be an inadequate testimony to its desert Cervantes stands 
on an eminence, below which we must place the best of 
his successors. We have only to compare him with Le 
Sage or Fielding, to judge of his vast superiority. To 
Scott, indeed, he must yield in the variety of his power; 
but, in the line of comic romance, we should hardly think 
Scott his equal 

51. The moral novels of Cervantes, as be calls them 
miioriio- (Novellas Exemplares), are written, I believe, in a 
Tela of good style, but too short, and constructed with too 
^'•'^'"*^ fittle artifice to rivet our interest Their simplicity 
and truth, as in numy of the old novels, have a certain 
Q^^^ charm ; but, in the present age, our sense of satiety 
novels: in works of fiction cannot be overcome but by excel- 

''*"'^' lence. Of the Spanish comic romances, in the jmoo- 
resque style, several remain : Justina was the most famous. 
One that does not strictly belong to this lower class is the 
Marcos de Obregon of Espinel. This is supposed to have 
suggested much to Le Sage in Gil Bias ; in &ct, the first 
story we meet with is that of Mergellina, the physician's 
wife. The style, though not dull, wants the grace and neat- 
ness of Le Sage. This is esteemed one of the best novels 
that Spain has produced. Italy was no longer the seat of 
this literature. A romance of chivalry by Marini (not the 
itaiun. P^^ ^^ *^* name), entitled H Caloandro (1640), 
^ was translated but indifferently into French by 

Scuderi, and has been praised by Salfi as full of imagination, 
with characters skilfiilly divorsIOed, and an interesting^ well- 
conducted story.^ 

1 flidfl, vol. ilT. p. 88. 
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52. France, in the sixteenth century, content with Amadis 
de Graul and the numerous romances of the Spanish ^^^^^ ^ 
school, had contributed verj little to that literature, manoos : 
But now she had native writers of both kinds, the ^*^- 
pastoral and heroic, who completely superseded the models 
they had before them. Their earliest essay was the Astree 
of D'Urf6. Of this pastoral romance the first volume was 
published in 1610; the second, in 1620: three more came 
slowly forth, that the world might have due leisure to ad- 
mire. It contains about 5,500 pages. It would be almost 
as discreditable to have read such a book through at pres- 
ent, as it was to be ignorant of it in the ages of Louis 
Xni. Allusions, however, to real circumstances served 
in some measure to lessen the insipidity of a love-story 
which seems to equal any in absurdity and want of inter- 
est. The style, and I can judge no farUier, having read but 
a few pages, seems easy and not unpleasing: but the pas- 
toral tone is insufferably puerile ; and a monotonous solemnity 
makes us almost suspect, that one source of its popularity 
was its gentle effect when read in small portions before retir- 
ing to rest. It was, nevertheless, admired by men of erudition, 
like Camus and Huet ; or even by men of the world, like 
Bochefoucault^ 

53. From the union of the old chivalrous romance with 
this newer style, the courtly pastoral, sprang another ^^ 
kind of fiction, the French heroic romance. Three xomihom!^ 
nearly contemporary writers, Gomberville, Calpre- ^^***^ 
ndde, Scuderi, supplied a number of voluminous 
stories, frequently historical in some of their names, but 
utterly destitute of truth in circumstances, characters, and 
manners. Gromberville led the way in his Polexandre, first 
published in 1632, and reaching in later editions to about 
6,000 pages. '' This," says a modem writer, << seems to have 
been the model of the works of Calpren^de and Scuderi. 
This ponderous work may be regarded as a sort of inter- 
mediate production between the later compositions and the 
ancient fables of chivalry. It has, indeed, a close affinity 
to the heroic romance; but many of the exploits of the 
hero are as extravagant as those of a paladin or knight of 
the Round Table."' No romance in the language has so 

« Dnii]op> mstory of Ilettoa, toI. U. p. 184 ; BiogmphJe UniTWieU* : Bootenrek, 
vol. T. p. 2d6. a Donlop, Ui. 280. 

VOL. m. 34 
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complex an intrigue, insomuch that it is followed with diffi- 
culty ; and the author has in successive editions capriciously 
remodelled parts of his stoiy, which is wholly of his own 
invention.^ 

54. Calprenede, a poet of no contemptible powers of 
imagination, poured forth his stores of rapid inven- 
OtipiwiMa. ^^^ .^ several romances more celebrated than that 
of Gomberville. The first, which is contained in ten octavo 
volumes, is the Cassandra. This appeared in 1642, and was 
followed by the Cleopatra, published, according to the custom 
of romances, in successive parts, the earliest in 1646. La 
Harpe thinks this unquestionably the best work of Calpre- 
nede ; Bouterwek seems to prefer the Cassandra ; Pharamond 
is not wholly his own ; five out of twelve volumes belong to 
one De Vaumoriere, a continuator.* Calprenede, like many 
others, had but a life-estate in the temple of fame, and, more 
happy perhaps than greater men, lived out the whole favor 
of the world, which, having been largely showered on his 
head, strewed no memorials on his grave. It became, soon 
after his death, through the satire of Boileau and the influ- 
ence of a new style in fiction, a matter of course to turn him 
into ridicule. It is impossible that his romances should be 
read again ; but those who, for the purposes of general criti- 
cism, have gone back to these volumes, find not a little to 
praise in his genius, and in some measure to explain his popu- 
larity. ^< Calprenede," says Bouterwek, '^ belonged to the 
extravagant party, which endeavored to give a triumph to 
genius at the expense of taste, and by that very means played 
into the hands of the opposite party, which saw nothing so 
laudable as the observation of the rules which taste pre- 
scribed. We have only to become acquainted with any one 
of the prolix romances of Calprenede, such, for instance, as 
the Cassandra, to see clearly the spirit which animates the 
whole invention. We find there again the heroism of chi- 
valry, the enthusiastic raptures of love, the struggle of duty 
with passion, the victory of magnanimity, sincerity, and 
humanity, over force, fraud, and barbarism, in the genuine 
characters and circumstances of romance. The events are 
skilfully interwoven; and a truly poetical keeping belongs 
to the whole, however extended it may be. The diction 
of Calprenede is a little monotonous, but not at all trivial, 

a Blogr. UnlT. • Ihinlop, Ui. 360. 
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and seldom affected. It is like that of old romance, grave, 
circumstantial, somewhat in the chronicle style, but pictur- 
esque, agreeable, full of sensibility and simplicity. Many pas- 
sages might, if versified, find a place in the most beautiful 
poem of this class." ^ 

55. The honors of this romantic literature have long been 
shared by the female sex.. In the age of Richelieu j. ^ 
and Mazarin, this was represented by Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi, a name very glorious for a season, but which 
unfortunately did not, like that of Calprenede, continue to be 
such during the whole life-time of her who bore it The old 
age of Mademoiselle de Scuderi was ignominiously treated 
by the pitiless Boileau ; and, reaching more than her nine- 
tieth year, she almost survived her only offspring, those of 
her pen. In her youth, she had been the associate of the 
Rambouillet circle, and caught perhaps in some measure from 
them what she gave back with interest, — a tone of perpetual 
affectation, and a pedantic gallantry, which could not withstand 
the first approach of ridicule. Her first romance was Ibrahim, 
published in 1635 ; but the more celebrated were the Grand 
Cyrus and the Qelie. Each of these two romances is in ten 
volumes.* The pereons chiefly connected with the Hotel 
Eambouillet sat for their pictures, as Persians or Babylonians, 
in Cyrus. Julie d'Angennes herself bore the name of Arte- 
nice, by which she was afterwards distinguished among her 
friends ; and it is a remarkable instance not only of the popu- 
larity of these romances, but of the respectful sentiment, 
which, from the elevation and purity no one can deny them to 
exhibit, was always associated in the gravest persons with 
their fictions, that a prelate of eminent fame for eloquence, 
Flechier, in his funeral sermon on this lady, calls her 'Hhe 
incomparable Artenice." ^ Such an allusion would appear to 
us misplaced ; but we may presume that it was not so thought. 
Scuderi's romances seem to have been remarkably the favor- 
ites of the clergy: Huet, Mascaron, Godean, as much as 
Flechier, were her ardent admirers. " I fmd," says the second 
of these, one of the chief ornaments of the French pulpit, in 
widting to Mademoiselle de Scuderi, ^ so much in your works 
calculated to reform the world, that, in the sermons I am now 

1 Bontenrak, t1. 2S0. * Blogr. UniT. ; Ponlop ; Bouterwek. 

• Sermonfl de Fltehier, ii. 826 (edit. 1000). But probably Boasnet wonld not ]»▼• 
•tooped to this alltiaioii. 
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preparing for the court, you will often be on my table by the 
side of St. Augustin and St. Bernard." ' In the writings d this 
lady, we see the last footstep of the old chivalrous romance. 
She, like Galprenede, had derived from this source the predo- 
minant characteristics of her personages, — an exalted gene- 
rosity, a disdain of all selfish considerations, a courage which 
attempts impossibilities and is rewarded by achieving them, 
a love outrageously hyperbolical in pretence, yet intrinsically 
without passion ; all, in short, that Cervantes has bestowed on 
Don Quixote. Love, however, or its counterfeit, gallantry, 
plays a still more leading part in the French romance than in 
its Castilian prototype ; the feats of heroes, though not less 
wonderful, are less prominent on the canvas; and a metaphy- 
sical pedantry replaces the pompous metaphors in which the 
knight of sorrowful countenance had taken so much delight. 
The approbation of many persons, far superior judges to Don 
Quixote, makes it impossible to doubt that the romances of 
Galprenede and Scuderi were better than his library. But, 
as this is the least possible praise, it will certainly not tempt 
any one away from the rich and varied repast of fiction which 
the last and present century have spread before him. Made- 
moiselle de Scuderi has perverted history still more than Gal- 
prenede, and changed her Romans into languishing Parisians. 
It is not to be forgotten, that the taste of her party, though it 
did not, properly speaking, infect Gomeille, compelled him to 
weaken some of his tragedies. And this must be the justifi- 
cation of Boileau's cutting ridicule upon this truly estimable 
woman. She had certainly kept up a tone of severe and high 
morality, with which the aristocracy of Paris could ill dis- 
pense ; but it was one not difficult to feign, and there might 
be Tartuffes of sentiment as well as of reUgion. Whatever 
is false in taste is apt to be allied to what is insincere in 
character. 

56. The Argenis of Barclay, a son of the defender of royal 
Argenisof authority against republican theories, is a Latin 
Barclay, romance, superior perhaps to those after Gervantes, 
which the Spanish or French language could boast. It has 
indeed always been reckoned among political allegories. That 

^ Biogr.UniT. MademolMUede Scuderi well, as appean by her epigram on her 

was not gifted by nature with benaty, or, own picture by Nanteuil : 

ai thie biographer more bluntly aays. " Nanteuil en fiiisant mon imager 
** ^tnit d*une extreme laideur." She would A de son art dirin idgnald la pouToIr ; 
probably have wiehed this to hare been Je haYs mes yeuz dans mon miroir, 
otherwise, but carried off the matter very Je \m aime daoa ton ouTtaipe." 
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the state of France in the last years of Henry III. is partially 
shadowed in it, can admit of no doubt : several characters are 
faintly veiled either by anagram or Greek translation of their 
names ; but whether to avoid the insipidity of servile alle- 
gory, or to excite the reader by perplexity, Barclay has 
mingled so much of mere fiction with his story, that no 
attempts at a regular key to the whole work can be successful ; 
nor in fact does the fable of this romance run in any parallel 
stream with real events. His object seems, in great measure, 
to have been the discussion of political questions in feigned 
dialogue. But, though in these we find no want of acuteness 
or good sense, they have not at present much novelty in our 
eyes ; and though the style is really pleasing, or, as some have 
judged, excellent)^ and the incidents not ill contrived, it might 
be hard to go entirely through a Latin romance of 700 pages, 
unless indeed we had no alternative given but the perusal of 
the similar works in Spanish or French. The Argenis was 
published at Rome in 1622 : some of the personages inti'oduced 
by Barclay are his own contemporaries ; a proof that he did 
not intend a strictly historical allegory of the events of the 
last age. The Fuphormio of the same author resem- mi sa- 
bles in some degree the Argenis ; but, with less of p***"™*®* 
Btory and character, has a more direct reference to European 
politics. It contains much political disquisition ; and one 
whole book is employed in a description of the manners and 
laws of different countries, with no disguise of names. 

57. Campanella gave a loose to his fanciful humor in a 
fiction, entitled The City of the Sun, published at (^jmpanei- 
Frankfort in 1 623, in imitation, perhaps, of the ia's otty 
Utopia. The Gty of the Sun is supposed to stand <*'"^«8'*»' 
upon a mountain situated in Ceylon, under the equator. A 
community of goods and women is established in this repub- 
lic, the principal magistrate of which is styled Sun, and is 
elected after a strict examination in all kinds of science. 
Campanella has brought in so much of his own philosophical 
system, that we may presume that to have been the object of 
this romance. The Solars, he tells us, abstained at first from 
flesh, because they thought it cruel to kill animals. " But 

1 Ootorldge has pronomoed aa ardent Latlnity is more that of PetroniiiB Arbiter : 

and rather exoessire eulogy on the Ian* but I am not well enough aeouainted 

guage of the Argenis, prefEsRing it to that with that mriter to speak confidently, 

of Urj or Tadtos. Goleridge^s Remains, The same obflervation seems ^plioable to 

▼ol. 1. p. 267. I cannot bv any means go the Buphonnio. 
this length : It has stnidk me that ti^ 
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afterwards considering that it would be equally cruel to kill 
plants, which are no less endowed with sensation, so that thej 
must perish by famine, thej understood that ignoble things 
were created for the use of nobler things, and now eat all 
things without scruple." Another Latin romance had some 
celebrity in its day, the Monarchia Solipsorum, a satire on the 
Jesuits in the fictitious name of Lucius Cornelius Europeus. 
It has been ascribed to more than one person : the probable 
author is one Scotti, who had himself belonged to the order.^ 
This book did not seem to me in the least interesting : if it is 
so in any degree, it must be not as mere fiction, but as a 
revelation of secrets. 

58. It is not so much an extraordinary as an unfortunate 
itow books deficiency in our own literary annals, that England 
of Action in should have been destitute of the comic romance, or 
*"**"*• that derived from real life, in this period ; since in 
fact we may say the same, as has been seen, of France. The 
picaresque novels of Spain were thought well worthy of trans- 
lation; but it occurred to no one, or no one had the gift 
of genius, to shift the scene, and imitate their delineation of 
native manners. Of how much value would have been a 
genuine English novel, the mirror of actual life in the various 
ranks of society, written under Elizabeth or under the Stuarts I 
We should have seen, if the execution had not been very 
coarse, and the delineation absolutely confined to low charac- 
ters, the social habits of our forefathers better than by all our 
other sources of that knowledge, — the plays, the letters, the 
traditions and anecdotes, the pictures or buildings, of the time. 
Notwithstanding the interest which all profess to take in the 
history of manners, our notions of them are generally meagre 
and imperfect; and hence modem works of fiction are but 
crude and inaccurate designs when they endeavor to represent 
the living England of two centuries since. Even Scott, who 
had a fine instinctive perception of truth and nature, and 
who had read much, does not appear to have seized the 
genuine tone of conversation, and to have been a little misled 
by the style of Shakspeare. This is rather elaborate and 
removed from vulgar use by a sort of archaism in phrase, 
and by a pointed turn in the dialogue, adapted to theatrical 
utterance, but wanting the ease of ordinary speech. 

59. I can only produce two books by English authors, in 

^ Blosr. UnlT., arti. " Scottf and XnehoOlff ; " Nkeron, Tok. xxxr. and xzzlz. 
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this first part of the seyenteenth centurj, which fall properlj 
under the class of novels or romances ; and, of these, ^^ 
one is written in Latin. This is the Mundus Alter Alter et 
et Idem of Bishop Hall, an imitation of the latter ^^^ 
and weaker volumes of Rabelais. A country in 
Terra Australis is divided into four regions, — Qrapulia, Yira- 
ginia, Moronea, and Lavemia. Maps of the whole land and 
of psu-ticular regions are given ; and the nature of the satire, 
not much of which has any especial reference to England, 
may easily be collected. It is not a very successful effort 

60. Another prelate, or one who became such, Francis 
Grodwin, was the author of a much more curious qo^^q), 
story. It is called the Man in the Moon, and relates JoanMyto 
the journey of one Domingo Gronzalez to that planet. ^^ ^^^' 
This was written by Grodwin, according to Antony Wood, 
while he was a student at Oxford.^ By some internal proofs, 
it must have been later than 1599, and before the death of 
Elizabeth in 1603. But it was not published till 1638. It 
was translated into French, and became the model of Cy- 
rano de Bergerac, as he was of Swift. Godwin himself 
bad no prototype, as far as I know, but Ludan. He resem- 
bles those writers in the natural and veracious tone of his 
lies. The fiction is rather ingenious and amusing throughout ; 
but the most remarkable part is the happy conjectures, if we 
must say no more, of his philosophy. Not only does the 
writer declare positively for the Copemican system, which 
was uncommon at that time, but he has surprisingly under- 
stood the principle of gravitation ; it being distinctly supposed 
that the earth's attraction diminishes with the distance. Nor 
is the following passage less curious : *^ 1 must let you under- 
stand that the globe of the moon is not altogether destitute 
of an attractive power ; but it is far weaker than that of the 
earth : as if a man do but spring upwards with aU his force, 
as dancers do when they show their activity by capering, he 
shall be able to mount fifty or sixty feet high, and then he is 
quite beyond all attraction of the moon." By this device, 
Gonzalez returns from his sojourn in. the latter, though it 
required a more complex one to bring him thither. ^ The 
moon," he observes, <' is covered with a sea, except the parts 

*■ AChenn OxoniensM, toI. ii. col. 668. irork, and takM Domink Qooatkm Ibv tha 
It to remarkabto fbat lir. Danlop baa nal author. Hift. of notkm, iU. 884. 
baan ignoruxt of Godwln'B olaim to thia 
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which seem somewhat darker to us, and are dry tand." A 
contrary hypothesis came afterwards to prevail ; but we must 
not expect every thing from our ingenious young student 

61. Though I can mention nothing else in English which 
How«u*B comes exactly within our notions of a romance, we 
Dodona'B may advert to the Dodona's Grove of James Howell. 
^"^ This is a strange allegory, without any ingenuity in 
maintaining the analogy between the outer and inner story, 
which alone can give a reader any pleasure in allegoriogd 
writing. The subject is the state of Europe, especially of 
England, about 1640, under the guise of animated trees in a 
forest The style is like the following: '^ The next morning 
the royal olives sent some prime elms to attend Prince Roco* 
lino in quality of officers of state ; and, a little after, he was 
brought to the royal palace in the same state Elaiana's kings 
use to be attended the day of their coronation." The contri- 
vance is all along so clumsy and unintelligible, the invention 
60 poor and absiuxl, the story, if story there be, so dull an 
echo of well-known events, that it is impossible to reckon 
Dodona's Grove any thing but an entire failure. Howell has 
no wit ; but he has abundance of conceits, flat and common- 
place enough. With all this, he was a man of some sense and 
observation. His letters are entertaining ; but they scarcely 
deserve consideration in this volume. 

62. It is very possible that some small works belonging to 
AdTentuM ^^ extensive class have been omitted, which my 
ofBuon readers, or myself on second consideration, might 
a«¥»nMte. ^IjJjjI^ jjq|. unworthy of notice. It is also one so mis- 
cellaneous, that we might l^irly doubt as to some which have 
a certain claim to be admitted into it. Such are the Adven- 
tures of the Baron de Fasneste, by the famous Agrippa d'Au- 
bign6 (whose autobiography, by the way, has at least the 
liveliness of fiction) ; a singular book, written in dialogue, 
where an imaginary Grascon baron recounts his tales of the 
camp and the courts He b made to speak a patois not quite 
easy for us to understand, and not perhaps worth the while ; 
but it seems to contain much that illustrates the state of 
France about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Much in this book is satiriod ; and the satire falls on the 
Catholics, whom Fseneste^a mere foolish gentleman of Gash 
oony, is made to* defend against an acute Huguenot 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

HI8T0RT OF MATHSBUXIGAL AMD PHTSIOAL SGIBNOB TBOM leOO TO 1660. 



Section L 

iDTentloii of LoKaiithms hy Kapler — New Geometry of Kepler and Oandkri-^ 
Algebia~HaTrIott--De8carteB--A£tronon7---KepIw— Oaliko— Ooperniean Sy- 
tern begiiu to praTail — Gartedan Theory of the World — Meehaolcal Stoeoveiiee 
of OalUeo— DeBoartee— E^dRMtaties— dptka. 

1. In the last part of this work, we have followed the pro- 
gress of mathematical and physical knowledge down 

to the close of the sixteenth century. The ancient edenee hi 
geometers had done so much in their own province ^J^** 
of lines and figures, that little more of importance 
could he effected, except hy new methods extending the limits 
of the science, or derived from some other source of invention. 
Algehra had yielded a more abundant harvest to the genius 
of the sixteenth century ; yet something here seemed to be 
wanting to give that science a character of utility and refer- 
ence to general truth; nor had the formulas of letters and 
radical signs that perceptible beauty which often wins us to 
delight in geometrical theorems of as little apparent usefulness 
in their results. Meanwhile, the primary laws, to which all 
mathematical reasonings in their relation to physical tiiiths 
must be acconunodated, lay hidden, or were erroneously con- 
ceived ; and none of these latter sciences, with the exception 
of astronomy, were beyond their mere infancy, either as to 
observation or theory.^ 

2. Astronomy, cultivated in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century with much industry and success, was repressed, among 
other more insuperable obstacles, by the laborious calcula- 

1 In this chapter my obHgattoos to Blstoin dee MathtaiaUqiieg, irhkh mnet 
MontQoIa are eo numeroiu, that I ihall be undemtood to he my lurineipal aiafehoii- 
■eldom make partieidar referenoei to hie ty aa to/aeu. 
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tions that it required. The tngonometrical tables of sines, 
Tedious- tiingciits, and secants, tf they were to produce anj 
neasofcai- tolerable accuracy in astronomical observation, must 
dilations. ^^ computed to six or seven places of decimals, upon 
which the regular processes of multiplication and division 
were perpetually to be employed. The consumption of time 
as well as risk of error which this occasioned was a serious 
evil to the practical astronomer. 

3. John Napier, laird of Merchiston, after several attempts 
Napter's In- *^ diminish this labor by devices of his invention, 
Tendon of was happy enough to discover his famous method of 
logarithms, i^g^rithms. This he first published at Edinburgh 
in 1614, with the title, Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis De- 
scriptio, sen Arithmeticarum Supputationum Mirabilis Abbre- 
yiatio. He died in 1618; and, in a posthumous edition 
entitled Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio, 1619, 
the method of construction, which had been at first withheld, 
is given ; and the system itself, in consequence, perhaps, of the 
suggestion of his friend Briggs, underwent some change. 

4. The invention of logarithms is one of the rarest in- 
Their Stances of sagacity in the history of mankind ; and 
nature. \i j^^g been justly noticed as remai'kable, that it 
issued complete from the mind of its author, and has not 
received any improvement since his time. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that logarithms are a series of numbers, arranged 
in tables parallel to the series of natural numbers, and of 
such a construction, that, by adding the logarithms of two 
of the latter, we obtain the logarithm of their product; by 
subtracting the logarithm of one number from that of another, 
we obtain that of their quotient. The longest processes, 
therefore, of multiplication and division are spared, and re- 
duced to one of mere addition or subtraction. 

5. It has been supposed, that an arithmetical fact^ said to 

be mentioned by Archimedes, and which is certainly 
numben pointed out in the work of an early German writer, 
bjTsSSins. Michael Stifelius, put Napier in the right course for 

this invention. It will at least serve to illustrate 
the principle of logarithms. Stifelius shows, that, if in a geo 
metrical progression we add the indices of any terms in the 
series, we shall obtain the index of the products of those 
terms. Thus, if we compare the geometrical progression, 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, with the arithmetical one which numbers 
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the powers of the common ratio, namely, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
we see tliat by adding two terms of the latter progression, as 
2 and 3, to which 4 and 8 correspond in the geometrical 
series, we obtain 5, to which 32, the product of 4 by 8, cor- 
responds; and the quotient would be obtained in a similar 
manner. But though this, which becomes self-evident when 
algebraical expressions are employed for the terms of a series, 
seemed at the time rather a curious property of numbers in 
geometrical progression, it was of little value in facilitating 
calculation. 

6. If Napier had simply considered numbers in themselves 
as repetitions of unity, which is their only intelligi- Brteoded 
ble definition, it does not seem that he could ever to magni- 
have carried this observation upon progressive series " "* 
any farther. Numerically understood, the terms of a geome- 
trical progression proceed per saltum ; and, in the series 2, 4, 
8, 1 6, it is as unmeaning to say that 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, in any pos- 
sible sense, have a place, or can be introduced to any purpose, 
as that J, J, i, iV> ^^ other fractions, are true numbers at alU 
The case, however, is widely different when we use numbers 
as merely the signs of something capable of continuous increase 
or decrease ; of space, of duration, of velocity. These are, for 
our convenience, divided by arbitrary intervals, to which the 
numerical unit is made to correspond. But, as these intervals 
are indefinitely divisible, the unit is supposed capable of divi- 
sion into fractional parts, each of them a representation of the 
ratio which a portion of the interval bears to the whole. And 
thu3 also we must see, that, as fractions of the unit bear a 
relation to uniform quantity, so all the integral numbers which 
do not enter into the terms of a geometrical progression cor- 
respond to certain portions of variable quantity. K a body 
falling down an inclined plane acquires a velocity at one point 
which would carry it through two feet in a second, and at 

1 Fev books of arithmetic, or eTen alge- cant, ^ve fractiones, esse quldam nni ei* 

bra, draw the reader's attention at the nalli quasi intennedios. Bed addo, quo 

oat<wt to this essential didtiuction between jam transitur «s* dUXd yevof, Bespon- 

dlscrete and continuous quantity, which jetur onim non de quot, sed do qwnU 

is almost sure to be overlooked in all their Pertinet igitur nz^ responsio propria lo- 

subsequent rearomng^. Wallis has done quendo. non tarn ad quantitatem jdlacre- 

It properly : after stating Tery cloru-ly ^^^^ „«,„ numcrum. quam ad contihuam; 

that there are no proper numbers but prout box* sunnonitur esse quid continu- 

int^;ers, be meets the objection, that frao- ^m ,n partes diTisiuIle, quamris quldem 

tions are caUed intermediate numbers. h„um »«rtluip ad totum ratio numerfci 

" Concedo quidem sic responden posse ; ^pnmatur." — AA^aesis Uniyenalis, o. 1. 
eoncedo etiam numeros quos fruotos to- 
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a lower point one which would carry it through four feet in the 
same time, there must, bj the nature of a continually accele- 
rated motion, be some point between these where the velocity 
might be represented by the number three. Hence, wherever 
the numbers of a common geometrical series, like 2, 4, 8, 16, 
represent velocities at certain intervals, the intermediate num- 
bers wUl represent velocities at intermediate intervals ; and 
thus it may be said, that all numbers are terms of a geometri- 
cal progression, but one which should always be considered as 
what it is, — a progression of continuous, not discrete quan* 
tity, capable of being indicated by number, but not number 
itself. 

7. It was a necessary consequence, that, if all numbers 
bt Napter ^^^^ ^ treated as terms of a progression, and if 

their indices could be found like those of an ordinary 
series, the method of finding products of terms by addition of 
indices would be universal The means that Napier adopted 
for this purpose were surprisingly ingenious ; but it would be 
difficult to make them clear to those who are likely to require 
it, especially without the use of lines. It may suffice to say 
that his process was laborious in the highest degree, consisting 
of the interpolation of 6,931,472 mean proportionals between 
1 and 2, and repeating a similar and still more tedious opera- 
tion for aU prime numbers. The logarithms of other numbers 
were easily obtained, according to tiie fundamental principle 
of the invention, by adding their factors. Logarithms appear 
to have been so called l^cause they are the sum of these 
mean ratios, XSyuv iiptO/iSc' 

8. In the original tables of Napier, the logarithm of 10 
Tftbkaof ^^ 2.3025850. In those published afterwards 
Nuiflraod (1618), he changed this for 1.0000000; making, of 
^"^^ course, that of 100, 2.0000000, and so forth. This 
construction has been followed since ; but those of the first 
method are not wholly neglected : they are called hyperbolical 
logarithms from expressing a property of that curve. Napier 
found a coadjutor well worthy of him in Henry Biiggs, pro- 
fessor of geometry at Gresham College. It is uncertain &om 
which of them tiie change in the form of logarithms pro- 
ceeded. Briggs, in 1618, published a table of logarithms up 
to 1,000, calculated by himself. This was followed in 1624 
by his greater work, Arithmetica Logarithmica, containing 
the logarithms of all natural numbers as high as 20,000, and 
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again from 90,000 to 100,000. These are calculated to four- 
teen places of decimals ; thus reducing the enx>r, which, 
strictly speaking, must always exist from the principle of 
logarithmical construction, to an almost infinitesimal fraction. 
He had designed to publish a second table, with the loga- 
rithms of sines and tangents to the 100th part of a degree. 
This he left in a considerably advanced state; and it was 
published by Gellibrand in 1633. Gunter had, as early as 
1620, given the logarithms of sines and tangents on the sexa- 
gesimal scale, as far as seven decimals. Vlacq, a Dutch 
bookseller, printed in 1628 a translation of Briggs's Arith* 
metica Logarithmica, filling up the interval from 20,000 to 
90,000, with logarithms calculated to eleven decimals. He 
published abo, in 1633, his Trigonometrica Ai*tificialis ; the 
most useful work, perhaps, that had appeared, as it incorpo- 
rated the labors of Briggs and Grellibrand. Kepler came like 
a master to the subject; and, observing that some foreign 
mathematicians disliked the theory upon which Napier had 
explained the nature of logarithms, as not rigidly geometrical, 
gave one of his own, to which they could not object. But it 
may probably be said, that the very novelty to which the 
disciples of the ancient geometry were averse, the introduc- 
tion of the notion of velocity into mathematical reasoning, 
was that which linked the abstract science of quantity with 
nature, and prepared the way for that expansive theory of 
infinites, which bears at once upon the subtlest trutlis that 
can exercise the understanding, and the most evident that can 
fall under the senses. 

9. It was, indeed, at this time that the modem geometry, 
which, if it deviates something from the clearness Kepler's 
and precision of the ancient, has incomparably the new geo- 
advantage over it in its reach of application, took its ™®^' 
rise. Kepler was the man that led the way. He published 
in 1615 his Nova Stereometria Doliorum, a treatise on the 
capacity of casks. In this he considers the various solids 
which may be formed by the revolution of a segment of a 
conic section round a line which is not its axis ; a condition 
not unfrequent in the form of a cask. Many of the problems 
which he starts he is unable to solve. But what is most 
remarkable in this treatise is, that he here suggests the bold 
idea, that a circle may be deemed to be composed of an infi- 
nite number of triangles, having their bases in their circum- 
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fcrence, and their common apex in the centre ; a cone, in liko 
manner, of infinite pyramids, and a cylinder of infinite prisms.* 
The ancients had sho^vn, as is weU known, that a polygon 
inscribed in a circle, and another described about it, may, by 
continual bisection of their sides, be made to approach nearer 
to each other than by any assignable difference. The circle 
itself lay, of course, between them. Euclid contents himself 
with saying, that the circle is greater than any polygon that 
can be inscribed in it, and less than any polygon that can be 
described about iU The method by which they approximated 
to the curve space by continual increase or diminution of the 
rectilineal figure was called exhaustion ; and the space itself 
is properly called by later geometers the limit. As curvili- 
neal and rectilineal spaces cannot possibly be compared by 
means of superposition, or by showing that their several con- 
stituent portions could be made to coincide, it had long been 
acknowledged by the best geometers impossible to quadrate 
by a direct process any curve surface. But Archimedes had 
found, as to the parabola, that there was a i*ectilineal space, 
of which he could indirectly demonstrate that it was equal, 
that is, could not be unequal, to the curve itself. 

10. In this state of the general problem, the ancient 
itB differ- niethods of indefinite approximation having prepared 
cncefrom the Way, Kepler came to his solution of questions 
tbe ax»cient. ^j^j^^^ regarded the capacity of vessels. According 
to Fabroni, he supposed solids to consist of an infinite number 
of surfaces, surfaces of an infinity of lines, lines of infinite 
points.* If this be strictly true, he must have left little, in 
point of invention, for Cavalieri. So long as geometry is 
employed as a method of logic, an exercise of the under- 
standing on those modifications of quantity which the imagi- 
nation cannot grasp, such as points, lines, infinites, it must 
appear almost an offensive absurdity to speak of a circle as a 
polygon with an infinite number of sides. But when it 
becomes the handmaid of practical art, or even of physical 
science, there can be no other objection than always arises 
from incongruity and incorrectness of language. It has been 

> Fabroni, Vitce Italorum, 1. 272. antiquaram demonstratioQum circuitua 

t <t Idem quoquo aolida cogitavit ox «£ raethodna inter m comparandi figuras 

inflnito numero superficiemm exl«tere, circamKriptaa et inscriptaa lis plaois aut 

Ruperflclea &atem ex Ifnds inflnitls, ao solidis, qoie monsuranda eesent, ita de- 

lineis ex inflnitia punctla. O^tendit ipae clinarentur."— Fabroni, Vita? Ttalorum, 

qoantum ea ratione breTior fieri via posait 1. 272. 
ad Tera quiedam captu dii&ellloni, cam 
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found possible to avoid the expressions attributed to Kepler : 
but they seem to denote, in fact, nothing more than those of 
Euclid or Archimedes, — that the difference between a mag- 
nitude and its limit may be regularly diminished, till, without 
strictly vanishing, it becomes less than any assignable quantity, 
and may consequently be disregarded in reasoning upon 
actual bodies. 

11. Galileo, says Fabroni, trod in the steps of Kepler, and 
in his first dialogue on mechanics, when treating of Adopted hj 
a cylinder cut out of an hemisphere, became con- <**"*<»• 
versant with indivisibles (familiarem habere coepit cum indi- 
visibilibus usum). But in that dialogue he confused the 
metaphysical notions of divisible quantity, supposing it to be 
composed of unextended indivisibles; and, not venturing to 
afiirm that infinites could be equal or unequal to one another, 

' he preferred to say that words denoting equality or excess 
could only be used as to finite quantities. In his fourth dia- 
logue, on the centre of gravity, he comes back to the exhaus- 
tive method of Archimedes.^ 

12. Cavalieri, professor of mathematics at Bologna, the 
generally reputed father of the new geometiy, though Extended 
Kepler seems to have so greatly anticipated him, by Cava- 
had completed his Method of Indivisibles in 1626. "^* 
The book was not published till 1635. His leading principle 
is, that solids are composed of an infinite number of surfaces 
placed one above another as their indivisible elements. Sur- 
faces are formed in like manner by lines, and lines by points. 
This, however, he asserts with some excuse and explanation ; 
declaring that he does not use the words so strictly as to have 
it supposed that divisible quantities truly and literally consist 
of indivisibles, but that the ratio of solids is the same as that 
of an infinite number of surfaces, and the ratio of surfaces 
the same as that of an infinite number of lines ; and, to put 
an end to cavil, he demonstrated that the same consequences 
would follow, if a method should be adopted, borrowing nothing 
from the consideration of indivisibles.^ This explanation 

> ¥!abronf, ViUe Italorom. inflnitamm Ilnearnm : deniquo ut omnia, 

> '* Non eo rigore a ee yoees adUberi, qiue contra did poterant. In ladioe pno- 
ao 8l dlvidnse quantltates yer6 ac propria cideret, demonitTaTit, easdem omnino 
ex indiTisibilibue existerent ; Tsnunta- consecutiones enii, si method! ant r»- 
men Id sibi dnntaxat Telle, ut proportio tiones adhlberentor omnino direnie, qw 
•olidorum eadem eseet ae ratio snperfl- nihil ab indlylsiblliam eonslderatione pen* 
elenun omnlam nnmero Inflnitarum, et derent." — Vabronl. 

proportto superflcienim eadem ao ilia " U n*«0t aucnn eas daaa la geomMirle 
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seems to have been ^ven after his method had been attached 
by Guldin in 1640. 

13. It was a main object of Cavalieri's geometrj to demon- 
AppUedto B^^^ ^^^ proportions of different solids. This is 
tb^nttiM partly done by Euclid, but generally in an indirect 
•'""***• manner. A cone, according to Cavalieri, is com- 
posed of an infinite number of circles decreasing from the 
base to the summit ; a cylinder, of an infinite number of equal 
circles. He seeks, therefore, the ratio of the sum of all the 
former to that of all the latter. The method of summing an 
infinite series of terms in arithmetical progression was already 
known. The diameters of the circles in the cone decreasing 
uniformly were in arithmetical progression, and the circles 
would be as their squares. He found, that, when the number 
of terms is infinitely great, the sum of all the squares de- 
scribed on lines in arithmetical progression is exactly one- 
third of the greatest square multiplied by the number of 
terms. Hence the cone is one-third of a cylinder of the same 
base and altitude ; and similar proof may be given as to the 
ratios of other solids. 

14. This bolder geometry was now very generally applied 
ProbJem of in difficult investigations. A proof was given in the 
ttMcjdaid. celebrated problems relative to the cycloid, which 
served as a test of skill to the mathematicians of that age. 
The cycloid is the curve described by a point in a circle, while 
it makes one revolution along an horizontal base, as in the 
case of a carriage-wheel. It was far more difficult to deter- 
mine its area. It was at first taken for the segment of a cir- 
cle. Gralileo considered it, but with no success. Mersenne, 
who was also unequal to the problem, suggested it to a veiy 
good geometer, Boberval, who after some years, in 1634, de- 
monstrated that the area of the cycloid is equal to thrice the 
area of the generating circle. Mersenne communicated this 
discovery to Descartes, who, treating the matter as easy, sent 
a short demonstration of his own. On Roberval's intimating 
that he had been aided by a knowledge of the solution, Des- 
cartes found out the tangents of the curve, and challenged 
Boberval and Fermat to do the same. Fermat succeeded in 

dM indiTMbleB, qix*<m im poins tuAlb- la gtemAtrie ; et Ida de oondolre 4 r«r- 

m«nt ridoin k la Ibnne andenne de reur, oette m^tbode, an eontralie, a AU 

dteiOMtratloa. Alnri, o*«Bt s^arrtter 4 utllo pour attebidra 4 dM TiriMs qol 

Tteoroe que d« obicaner sur le mot d^in« avoient tebapp6 Junqu'alon aux aOwta 

diTlriblM. n ast impropre bI Pon vent, dMgtem4tN«."^Moafeuda,'fol.fi.p.8d. 
tDMiB n a*«a rteultt anona daogor pour 
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this ; but Boberval could not achieve the problem, in which 
Galileo also and Cavalieri failed, though it seems to have 
been solved afterwards by VivianL " Such," says Montuda, 
" was the superiority of Descartes over all the geometers of 
his age, that questions which most perplexed them cost him 
but an ordinary degree of attention." In this problem of the 
tangents (and it might not perhaps have been worth while to 
mention it otherwise in so brief a sketch), Descartes made use 
of the principle introduced by Kepler, considering the curve 
as a polygon of an infinite number of sides, so that an infinite- 
ly small arc is equal to its chord. The cycloid has been 
ciEdled by Montucla the Helen of geometers. This beauty was 
at least the cause of war, and produced a long controversy. 
The Italians claim the original invention as their own ; but 
Montucla seems to have vindicated the right of France to 
every solution important in geometry. Nor were the friends 
of Boberval and Fermat disposed to acknowledge so much 
of the exclusive right of Descartes as was challenged by 
his disciples. Pascal, in his history of the cycloid, enters 
the lists on the side of RobervaL This was not published 
tiU 1658. 

15. Without dwelling more minutely on geometrical trea- 
tises of less importance, though in themselves valua- Prognos of 
ble, such as that of Gregory St. Vincent in 1647, or ^^^a- 
the Cyclometricus of WUlebrod Snell in 1621, we come to the 
progress of analysis during this period. The works of Vieta, 

^it may be observed, were chiefly published after the year 
1600. They left, as must be admitted, not much in principle 
for the more splendid generalizations of Harriott and Des- 
chutes. It is not unlikely that the mere employment of a 
more perfect notation would have led the acute mind of Vieta 
to truths which seem to us who are acquainted with them but 
a little beyond what he discovered. 

16. Briggs, in his Arithmetica Logarithmica, was the first 
who clearly showed what is called the Binomial Briggi; 
Theorem, or a compendious method of involution, by ®*~«i- 
means of the necessary order of co-efficients in the successive 
powers of a binomial quantity. Cardan had partially, and 
Vieta more clearly, seen this ; nor, as far as his notation went, 
was it likely to escape the profound mind of the latter. 
Albert Girard, a Dutchman, in his Invention Nouvelle en 
Algebre, 1629, conceived a better notion of negative roots 

VOL. m. 26 
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tlian his predecessors. Eyen Yieta had not paid attention to 
them in any solution. Girard, however, not only assigns their 
form, and shows that, in a certain class of cubic equations, 
there must always be one or two of this description, but uses 
this remarkable expression: <^A negative solution means in 
geometry that ibhe minus recedes as the phis advances."^ It 
seexQS manifest, that, till some such idea suggested itself to the 
minds of analysts, the consideration of negative roots, though 
they could not possibly avoid perceiving their existence, would 
merely have confused their solutions. It cannot, therefore, be 
surprising that not only Cardan and Yieta, but Harriott lidm- 
self, should have paid Uttle attention to them. 

17. Harriott, the companion of Sir Walter Raleigh in Yir- 
g^^^^j^^ ginia, and the ^end of the Earl of Northumberland, 

in whose house he spent the latter part of his life, 
was destined to make the last great discovery in the pure sci- 
ence of algebra. Though he is mentioned here after Girard, 
since the Artis Analyticae Praxis was not published till 1631, 
this was ten years after the author's death. Harriott arrived 
at a complete theory of the genesis of equations, which Car- 
dan and Yieta had but partially conceived. By bringing all 
the terms on one side, so as to make them equal to zero^ he 
found out that eveiy unknown quantity in an equation has as 
many values as the index of its powers in the first term 
denotes ; and that these values, in a necessaiy sequence of 
combinations, form the co-efficients of the succeedmg terms 
into which the decreasing powers of the unknown quantity 
enter, as they do also, by their united product, the last or 
known term of the equation. This discovery ^cilitated the 
solution of equations by the necessaiy composition of their 
terms which it displayed. It was evident, for example, that 
each integral root of an equation must be a factor, and conse- 
quently a divisor, of the last term.' 

18. Harriott introduced the use of small letters instead of 
capitals in algebra ; he employed vowels for unknown, conso- 
nants for known quantities, and joined them to express their 

1 "Lasolatkmparmoiiifl 8*«zpllqiieen work oanaot b> add to h«yi8 wpprB—id or 

S^om^trle en rttrognubtnt, et le moiiia extenuated the merits of Vleta, or to heTe 

reeule ou le pine aranoe."— Hontnela, olaimed any thing Ibr Harriott but irtial 

p. 112. * he if allowed to hate deserTed. Montuda 

* Harriott's book la a thin folio of a Juitly obeerree, that Harriott twry rarehf 

hundred and eighty pegee, with Teiy little makes an equation equal to eno. l^ brings 

besides examptoe ; Ibr his prindplee are Ing all the quantities to one skb Of th* 

shortly and obscurely bid down. Who- eqoatkm. 
oyer is the author of the preflMM to this 
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product.^ There is certainly not much in this ; but its evi- 
dent convenience renders it wonderful that it should have 
been reserved for so late an era. WaUis, in his EUstorj of 
Algebra, ascribes to Harriott a long list of discoveries, which 
have been reclaimed for Cardan and Yieta, the great found- 
ers of the higher algebra, hj Cossali and Montuda.' The 
latter of these writers has been charged, even by foreigners, 
with similar injustice towards our countryman ; and tlmt he 
has been provoked by what he thought the unfairness of 
Wallis to something like a depreciation of Harriott, seems as 
clear as that he has himself robbed Cardan of part of his due 
credit in swelling the account of Yieta's discoveries. From 
the general integrity, however, of Montuda's writings, I am 
much inclined to acquit him of any wilful partiality. 

19. Harriott had shown what were the hidden laws of 
algebra, as the science of symbolical notation. But 
one man, the pride of France and wonder of his 
contemporaries, was destined to flash light upon the labors of 
the analyst, and to point out what those symbols, so darkly 
and paiiifully traced, and resulting commonly in irrational or 
even impossible forms, might represent and explain. The 
use of numbers, or of letters denoting numbers, for lines ard 
rectangles capable of division into aliquot parts, had long 
been too obvious to be overlooked, and is only a compendious 
abbreviation of geometrical proof. The next step made was 
the perceiving that irrational numbers, as they are called, 
represent incommensurable quantities; that is, if unity be 
taken for the side of a square, the square-root of two will 
represent its diagonal. Gradually, the application of nume- 
rical and algebraical calculation to the solution of problems 
respecting magnitude became more frequent and refined.' It 
is certain, however, that no one before Descartes had 
employed algebraic formulas in the construction of curves; 
that is, had taught the inverse process, not only how to ex- 
press diagrams by algebra, but how to turn algebra into 
diagrams. The ancient geometers, he observes, were scrupu- 
lous about using the la^oguage of arithmetic in geometry, 

> Onghtrad, In his CIatIs Matbematica, discoTered Imte. Th^ are, boweTW, glreii 

publUhed in 1681, abbroTiated the rules aJso by Harriott. WallMl Algebra, 

of Tiete. though ho still used capital let- * These may be Ibund in the artielfl 

ten. He also gave succinctly the praxis ** Harriott " of the Biogmphia Britaoniea. 

of algebra, or the elementary rules we WalUs, however, does not suppress the 

find in our common books, which, though honor due to Vleta quite as much as Is 

what are now first learned, were, firom intimated by Hontucla. 

th« singular course of algebraical history, * flee note In vol. ii. p. 816. 
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whicli oonld onlj proceed from their not perceiving tlie 
relation between the two ; and this has produced a great deal 
of obficoritj and embarrassment in some of their demonstra- 
tions.^ 

20. The principle which Descartes establishes is, that 

every curve of those which are called geometrical 
cation oSr' has its fundamental equation expressing £e constant 
*i8«^'* ^ relation between the absciss and the ordinate. Thus 
^™^^' the rectangle under the abscisses c/f a diameter of the 
circle is equal to the square of the ordinate ; and the other 
conic sections, as well as higher curves, have each their 
leading property, which determines their nature, and shows 
how they may be generated. A simple equation can only ex- 
press the relation of straight lines : the solutions of a quadratic 
must be found in one of the four conic sections, and the 
higher powers of an unkno¥m quantity lead to curves of a 
superior order. The beautiful and extensive theory deve- 
loped by Descartes in this short treatise displays a most 
consummate feUcity of genius. That such a man, endowed 
with Acuities so original, should have encroached on the just 
rights of others, is what we can only believe with reluctance. 

21. It must, however, be owned, that, independently of 

the suspicions of an unacknowledged appropriation 
piaSu^ o^ ^^^^ others had thought before him, which unfor- 
ftom Har- tunately hang over all the writings of Descartes, he 

has talcen to himself the whole theory of Harriott 
on the nature of equations, in a manner which, if it is not a 
remarkable case of simultaneous invention, can only be reck- 
oned a very unwarrantable plagiarism. For not only he does 
not name Harriott, but he evidently introduces the subject as 
an important discovery of his own, and, in one of his letters, 
asserts his originality in the most positive language.' Still 

Je le d^tennine g^n^nlemen ten toutei 
^natfanu, sa lien qae lol n'an ayaat 
donnA que quelques ezempleB particQ- 
lien, dont U ftli toutefUs si grand «tat 
qu^il a Toolu oonolon son Uvre par 14, 11 
a montr6 qull ne le pouTcdt determiner 
en g6nted. St aind J^ai commeucA oik 
U aToit acheT«, ce qne j'ai &it tontcfoto 
Bans 7 penaer; ear J'ai plna feuilletA 
Vi^te depnis que J^al n^ rotn deniiire 
que je n^aroiii jamais fidt aupanrant, 
I'ayant trour^ id par hasard entre les 
mains d'un de mes amis ; et entre nons, Je 



^ (EnTres de Descartes, t. 828. 

s « Tant s'en fitut que les ehoees qne j^ai 
ferites puissent ktn ais^ment tiroes de 
V16te, qn^au contraire ce qui est cause 
que mon traits est diflldle 4 entendre, 
c^est que j'ai tftch6 4 n^j rien mettre qne 
oe que j'ai crA n'aToir point ^U su ni par 
lui ni par aucun autre ; oomme on pent 
Toir si on conftre ce qne j'ai 6erit dn 
Dombre des radnes qui sont en chaque 
^nation, dans la page 872, qui est Ten- 
droit oil je commence 4 donner les r^les 
de mon algebra, ayeo ce que Viete en 4 
Acrit tout 4 la fin de son lirre, De Emen- 
datione iEquationum; car tm Tern que 



ne trouve pas qu'il on ait tant su qua 
je pensoiS} nonobstant qu'il At fort W 
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it is quite possible, that, prepared as the way had been hj 
YietSLy and gifted as Descartes was with a wonderftilly intui- 
tive acuteness in all mathematical reasoning, he may in this, 
as in other instances, have divined the whole theory by him- 
self. Montucla extols the algebra of Descartes, that is, so 
much of it as can be fairly claimed for him without any pre- 
cursor, veiy highly ; and some of his inventions in the treat- 
ment of equations have long been current in books on that 
science. He was the first who showed what were called 
impossible or imaginary roots, though he never assigns them, 
deeming them no quantities at all. He was also, perhaps, the 
first who fully understood negative roots, though he still 
retains the appellation, flEtlse roots, which is not so good as 
Harriott's epithet, privative. According to his panegyrist, he 
first pointed out, that, in every equation (the terms being all 
on one side) which has no imaginary roote, there are as many 
changes of signs as positive roots, as many continuations of 
them as negative. 

22. The geometer next in genius to Descartes, and perhaps 
nearer to him than to any third, was Fermat, a man 
of various acquirements, of high rank in the Par- "™* 
liament of Toulouse, and of a mind incapable of envy, forgiv- 
ing of detraction, and delighting in truth, with almost too much 
indifference to praise. The works of Fermat were not pub- 
lished till long after his death in 1665; but his frequent dis- 
cussions with Descartes, by the intervention of their common 
correspondent Mersenne, render this place more appropriate 
for the introduction of his name. In these controversies, Des- 
cartes never behaved to Fermat with the respect due to his 
talents : in &ct, no one was ever more jealous of his own pre- 
eminence, or more unwilling to acknowledge the claims of 
those who scrupled to follow him implicitly, and who might in 
any manner be thought rivals of his fame. Yet it is this 
unhappy tempei of Descartes which ought to render us more 

bile." This is In a letter to MetMmie in to Descartes in 1649, plainly intimates to 
1687. OBuTxesdeDeeearteSjToI.Ti.p.dOO. him that he has only copied Harriott as 
The charge of plagiarism from Harriott to the nature of equations. (SuTree de 
m» bron^t against Descartes in his lifo- Descartes, rol. z. p. 878. To this aocusa- 
tlme : Roberral. when an English gentle- tion Descartes made no reply. See Bio- 
man showed nim the Artis Analyticas graphla Britanniea. art. " Hanriott." The 
Pnuds. exclaimed eagerly, " H Pa tu ! il Biogxaphie UniTerselle nniUrly suppresses 
I'a TU f " It is also a rery suspicious cir- all mention of this, and labors to depre- 
rumstanoe, if true, as it appears to be, date Harriott. 

that Descartes was in Bngland the year See Leibnits^s catalogue of the supposed 

(1681) that Harriott's work appearod. thefts of Descartes in vol. ill. p. 100 of this 
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slow to credit the saspicions of his designed plagiarism &om 
the discoveries of others ; since this, comhined with his un- 
willingness to acknowledge their merits, and affected ignorance 
of their writings, wonld form a character we should not read- 
ily ascribe to a man of great genius, and whose own writings 
give manj apparent indications of sincerity and virtue. But, 
in fact, there was in this age a great probability of simultane- 
ous invention in science, from developing principles that had 
been partially brought to light. Thus Roberval discovered 
the same method ci indivisibles as Cavalieri, and Descartes 
must equally have been led to his theory of tangents by that 
of Kepler. Fermat also, who was in possession of his prin- 
cipal discoveries before the geometry of Descartes saw the 
light, derived from Kepler £us 0¥m celebrated method, de 
maximis et minimis ; a method of discovering the greatest or 
least value of a variable quantity, such as the ordinate of a 
curve. It depends on the same principle as that of Kepler. 
From this he deduced a rule for drawing tangents to curves 
different from that of Descartes. This led to a controversy 
between the two geometers, carried on by Descartes, who yet 
is deemed to have been in the wrong, with his usual quick- 
ness of resentment. Several other discoveries, both in pure 
algebra and geometry, illustrate the name of Fermat^ 

23. The new geometry of Descartes was not received with 
Aigebiaio the Universal admiration it deserved. Besides its 
Sot ra^M- conciseness, and the inroad it made on old prejudices 
ftai at flnt. as to geometrical methods, the general boldness of 
the author's speculations in physical and metaphysical philo- 
sophy, as well as his indiscreet temper, alienated many who 
ought to have appreciated it ; and it was in his own country, 
where he had ceased to reside, that Descartes had the fewest 
admirers. Roberval made some objections to his rival's alge- 
bra, but with little success. A conunentary on the treatise of 
Descartes by Schooten, professor of geometry at Leyden, first 
appeared in 1 649. 

24. Among those who devoted themselves ardently and 
Astronomy: successfully to astronomical observations at the end 
Kepler. ^f ^^e sixteenth century, was John Kepler, a native 
of Wirtemburg, who had already shown that he was likely to 
inherit the mantle of T^cho Brahe. He published some 

^ A good artldA on Feimftt bj IC Uaiirioe will be fbnnd in the Bkigniphie Unl» 
venelle. 
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astronomical treatises of comparatively small importance In 
the first years of the present period; but in 1609 he made 
an epoch in that science by his Astronomia Nova alTio^ffytrrdCt 
or Commentaries on the Planet Mars. It had been always 
assumed, that the heavenly bodies revolve in circular Orbits 
round their centre, whether this were taken to be the sun or 
the earth. There was, however, an apparent eccentricity 
or deviation from this circular motion, whidi it had been very 
difficult to explain; and, for this, Ptolemy had devised Im 
complex system of epicydes. No planet showed more of this 
eccentricity than Mars; and it was to Mars that Kepler 
turned his attention* After many laborious researches, he 
was brought by degrees to the great discovery, that the mo< 
tion of the planets, among which, having adopted the Coper- 
nican system, he reckoned the earth, is not performed in 
circular but in elliptical orbits, the sun not occupying the 
centre, but one of the foci of the curve ; and, secondly, that 
it is performed with such a varying velocity, that the areas 
described by the radius-vector, or line which joins this focus 
to the revolving planet, are always proportional to the times. 
A planet, therefore, moves less rapidly as it becomes more 
distant from the sun. These are the first and second of the 
three great laws of Kepler. The third was not discovered 
by him till some years afterwards. He tells us himself, that 
on the 8th of May, 1618, after long toil in investigating the 
proportion of the periodic times of the planetary movements 
to their orbits, an idea struck Ids mind, which, chancing to 
make a mistake in the calculation, he soon rejected ; but, a 
week after, returning to the subject, he entirely established 
his grand ^covery, that the squares of the times <^ revolu* 
tion are as the cubes of the mean distances of the plajiets. 
This was first made known to the world in his Mysterium 
Cosmographicum, published in 1619 ; a work mingled up with 
many strange effusions of a mind far more eccentric than any 
of the planets with which it was engaged. In the Epitome 
Astronomiffi Copemicanse, printed the same year, he endea- 
vors to deduce tliis law from his theory of centrifugal forces. 
He had no small insight into the principles of universal gravi- 
tation, as an attribute of matter ; but several of his assump- 
tions as to the laws of motion are not consonant to trutli. 
There seems, iadeed, to have been a considerable degree of 
good fortune in the discoveries^ of Kepler ; yet this may be 
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deemed the reward of his indefatigable laboriousness, and of 
the ingenuousness with which he renounced any hypothesis 
that he could not reconcile with his advancing knowledge of 
the phenomena. 

25. The appearance of three comets in 1618 called once 
Colstons ™^^ *^® astronomers of Europe to speculate on 
Mto the nature of those anomalous bodies. Thej still 
"™**** passed for harbingers of worldly catastrophes ; and 
those who feared them least could not interpret their appa- 
rent irregularity. Galileo, though Tycho Brahe had formed 
a juster notion, unfortunately took them for atmospheric mete- 
ors. KepTer, though he brought them from the far regions of 
space, did not suspect the nature of their orbits, and thought 
that, moving in straight lines, they were finally dispersed, and 
came to nothing. But a Jesuit, Grassi, in a treatise, De Tri- 
bus Cometis, Rome, 1619, had the honor of explaining what 
had baffled Galileo, and first held them to be planets moving 
in vast ellipses round the sun.^ 

26. But, long before this time, the name of Galileo had 

become immortal by discoveries, which, though they 
diBcoTe^ of would certainly have soon been made by some other, 
^IJJP**®^ perhaps far inferior, observer, were happily reserved 

for the most philosophical genius of the age. Galileo 
assures us, that, having heard of the invention of an instru- 
ment in Holland which enlarged the size of distant objects, 
but knowing nothing of its construction, he began to study the 
theory of refractions, till he found by experiment, that, by 
means of a convex and concave glass in a tube, he could mag- 
nify an object threefold. He was thus encouraged to make 
another which magnified thirty times ; and this he exhibited 
in the autumn of 1609 to the inhabitants of Venice. Having 
made a present of his first telescope to the senate, who 
rewarded him with a pension, he soon constructed another; 
and in one of the first nights of January, 1610, directing it 
towards the moon, was astonished to see her surface and edges 
covered with inequalities. These he considered to be moun- 
ains, and judged by a sort of measurement that some of them 
must exceed those of the earth. EUs next observation was of 
the milky way ; and this he found to derive its nebulous lus- 
tre irom myriads of stars not distinguishable, through their 
remoteness, by the unassisted sight of man. The nebulae in 

^ The Biogr. Unir., art. " Qnial," ucxibei this oplnioii to Tjcto, 
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the constellation Orion he perceived to be of the same charao> 
ter. Before his delight at these discoveries could have sub- 
sided, he turned his telescope to Jupiter, and was surprised to 
remark three small stars, which, in a second night's observa- 
tion, had changed their places. In the course of a few weeks, 
he was able to determine by their revolutions, which are very 
rapid, that these are secondary planets, the moons or satellites 
of Jupiter; and he had added a fourth to their number. 
These marvellous revelations of nature he hastened to an- 
nounce in a work, aptly entitled Sidereus Nuncius, published 
in March, 1610. In an age when the fascinating science of 
astronomy had already so much excited the minds of philoso- 
phers, it may be guessed with what eagerness this intelligence 
fit>m the heavens was circulated. A few, as usual, through 
envy or prejudice, affected to contemn it. But wisdom was 
justified of her children. Kepler, in his Narratio de Obser- 
vatis a se Quatuor Jovis Satellitibus, 1610, confirmed the 
discoveries of Galileo. Peiresc, an inferior name no doubt, 
but deserving of every praise for his zeal in the cause of 
knowledge, having with difficulty procured a good telescope, 
saw the four satellites in November, 1610; and is said by 
Gassendi to have conceived at that time the ingenious idea, 
that their occultations might be used to ascertain the longi- 
tude.^ 

27. This is the greatest and most important of the discove- 
ries of Gralileo. But several others were of the oth„^ua- 
deepest interest He found that the planet Venus coveriei by 
had phases, that is, periodical differences of apparent '**™' 
form, like the moon ; and that these are exactly such as would 
be produced by the variable reflection of the sun's light on 
the Gopemican hypothesis ; ascribing also the faint light on 
that part of the moon which does not receive the rays of the 
sun, to the reflection from the earth, called by some late 
writers earth-shine ; which, though it had been suggested by 
Msestlin, and before him by Leonardo da Vinci, was not 
generally received among astronomers. Another striking 
phenomenon, though he did not see the means of explaining 
it, was the triple appearance of Saturn, as if smaller stars 
were conjoined, as it were, like wings to the planet This, of 
course, was the ring. 

28. Meantime the new auxiliary of vision which had 

^ Guaendi, Vita Peirefldi, p. 77. 
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revealed so many wonders could not lie unemployed in the 
Spote of the *""*^ ^^ others. A publication by John Fabricius 
BQadisooT- at Wittenberg, in July, 1611, De Maculis in Sole 
*'^' visis, announced a phenomenon in contradiction of 

common prejudice. The sun had passed for a body of liquid 
flame, or, if thought solid, still in a state of perfect ignition. 
Kepler had some years before observed a spot, which he un- 
luckily mistook for the orb of Mercury in its passage over 
the solar orb. Fabricius was not permitted to chum this 
discovery as his own. Scheiner, a Jesuit, professor of 
mathematics at Ingolstadt, asserts, in a letter dated 12th 
of November, 1611, that he first saw the spots in the month of 
March in that year ; but he seems to have paid Httle attention 
to them before that of October. Both Fabricius, however, 
and Scheiner, may be put out of the question. We have 
evidence that Harriott observed the spots on the sun as early 
as December 8th, 1610.^ The motion of the spots suggested 
the revolution of the sun round its axis completed in twenty- 
four days, as it is now determined; and their frequent 
alterations of form as well as occasional disappearance could 
only be explained by the hypothesis of a luminous atmosphere 
in commotion, a sea of flame, revealing at intervals the dark 
central mass of the sun's body which it envelops. 

29. Though it cannot be said, perhaps, that the discoveries 
Coperniean ®^ Galilco would fully prove the Copemicim system 
njBUm hAid of the world to those who were already insensible to 
yQaiiieo. i-^j^gQ^ing from its sufiiciency to explain the phe- 
nomena, and fh>m the analogies of nature, they served to 
familiarize the mind to it, and to break down the strong ram- 
part of prejudice which stood in its way. For eighty years, 
it has been said, this theory of the earth's motion had been 
maintained without censure ; and it could dhly be the greater 
boldness of Galileo in its assertion which drew down upon 
him the notice of the church. But, in these eighty years 
since the publication of the treatise o£ Copernicus, his prose- 
lytes had been surprisingly few. They were now becoming 
more numerous: several had written on that side; and 
GflUleo had begun to form a school of Copemicans who were 
spreading over Italy. The Lincean society, one of the most 
useful and renowned of Italian academies, founded at Rome 



1 [MontuelA, li. 106 ; Hattonft Diettonary, art. " Harriott." The c 
had bean eatabliahed by Zach^ In Berlin TranaactioDS for 1788. — 1842. 



claim of Hanlo't 

J 
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by Frederic Cesi, a young man of noble birth, in 1603, had 
as a fundamental law to apply themselves to natuitd philoso- 
phy ; and it was impossible that so attraeiiye and rational a 
system as that of Copernicus could fail of pleasing an acute 
and ingenious nation strongly bent upon science. The church, 
however, had taken alarm : the motion of the earth was con- 
ceived to be as repugnant to Scripture as the existence of 
antipodes had once been reckoned; and, in 1616, Galileo, 
though respected, and in favor with the court of Rome, was 
compelled to promise that he would not maintain that doctrine 
in any manner. Some letters that he had published on the 
subject were put, with the treatise of Copernicus and other 
works, into the Index Expurgatorius, where, I believe, they 
still remain.^ 

30. He seems, notwithstanding this, to have flattered him- 
self, that, after several years had elapsed, he might ^^ ^^ 
elude the letter of this prohibition by throwing the lognes, and 
arguments in favor of the Ptolemaic and Copemican p®*"*®"**®"- 
systems into the form of a dialogue. This was published in 
1632 ; and he might, from various circumstances, not unrea- 
sonably hope for impunity. But his expectations were 
deceived. It is well known that he was compelled by the 
Inquisition at Rome, into whose hands he fell, to retract in 
the most solemn and explicit manner the propositions he had 
so well proved, and which he must have still beUeved. It is 
unnecessary to give a circumstantial account, especially as it 
has been so well done in the Life of Galileo by the late Mr. 
Drinkwater Bethune. The Papal court meant to humiliate 
Galileo, and through him to strike an increasing class of phi- 
losophers with shame and terror ; but not otherwise to punish 
one of whom even the inquisitors must, as Italians, have 
been proud : his confinement, though Montuda says it lasted 
for a year, was very short He continued, nevertheless, 
under some restraint for the rest of his life, and, though he 

> Drinkwater Betfanne^s Lift of GalUeo ; oonsumpeiaflent Ktatem, sat snbtUliu ant 

FalvToni, Vitas Italomnif toI. L The for- TefriuB ant etbun aficnratlna expHeatum 

mar seems to be mistaken in supposing expeetari potuerit." — p. 118. It seems, 

that OaUIeo did not endeavor to prore in fu:t, to hare been this OTer-dedre to 

his system compatible with Scripture. In prove his theoiy orthodox, which incensed 

a letter to Christina, the Grand Dnohess the chnreh agunst it. See an extraordl- 

of Tuscany, the author (Brenna) of the nary article on this subject in the elshth 

Life In Fkbroni's work tells us, he arcned number of the Dublin Review (1888). 

very elaborately for that purpose. " In ea Many will tolerate propositions Inconsisi- 

videlioet epistoUi philosophus neater ita ent with orthodox}', when they are not 

disMerit, ut nihil etlam ab hominibns. brought Into immediate Juxtapoaition with 

qui omnem In saczarum Utermmm studio it. 
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lived at his own villa near Florence, was not permitted to 
enter the city.^ 

31. The church was not mistaken in supposing that she 
jjjjgpj^y^ should intimidate the Copemicans, but very much 
Alarmed by 80 in expecting to Suppress the theory. Descartes 
****** was so astonished at hearing of the sentence on 
Galileo, that he was almost disposed to bum his papers, or at 
least to let no one see them. "I cannot collect," he says, 
" that he who is an Italian, and a friend of the pope, as I 
understand, has been criminated on any other account than 
for having attempted to establish the motion of the earth. I 
know that this opinion was formerly censured by some cardi- 
nals ; but I thought I had since heard that no objection was 
now made to its being publicly taught even at Eome." ^ It 
seems not at all unlikely that Descartes was induced, on this 
account, to pretend a greater degree of difference fh)m Co- 
pernicus than he really felt, and even to deny, in a certain 
sense of his own, the obnoxious tenet of the earth's motion." 
He was not without danger of a sentence against truth nearer 
at hand; Cardinal Richelieu having had the intention of 
procuring a decree of the Sorbonne to the same effect, which, 
through the good sense of some of that society, fell to the 
ground.* 

32. The progress, however, of the Copemican theoiy in 
ProgreM of Europe, if it may not actually be dated from its cou- 
Copernioaa dcmnation at Rome, was certainly not at all slower 
'^■*^- after that time. Gassendi rather cautiously took 
that side ; the Cartesians brought a powerful re-enforcement ; 
Bouillaud and several other astronomers of note avowed 
themselves favorable to a doctrine, which, though in Italy it 
lay under the ban of the Papal power, was readily saved on 
this side of the Alps by some of the salutary distinctions long 
in use to evade that authority/ But in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and long afterwards, there were mathe- 



1 Fabroni. His Lift \a frritten in good 



lAtin. with knowledge and spirifc, more 
i TiraboBchl has yentiired to display. 



than^ 



It appears ftom some of Grotius's Epis- 
tles, that Galileo had thoughts, about 1685, 
of seeking the protection of the United 
Provinces. But, on account of his ad- 
vanced age, he gave this up : " Fessus 
senio eonstituit maneie in quibns cet 
locis, et potius quae ibi sunt inoommoda 
perpeti. quam malse sstati migrandi onus, 
et noTos paraudi amidtiui imponeie." 



The very idea shows that he must have 
deeply felt the rostraint imposed upon 
him in his country. Spist. Grot., 407, 
446. 

* Vol. t1. p. 289 : he says here of the 
motion of the earth, " Je eonlbsse que s'il 
est &UZ, tons ies fondemens de ma fi^ 
losophie le sont anssi." 

■ Vol. Tl. p. 60. 

« Montuda, U. 297. 

« Id., ii. GO. 
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matidans, of no small reputation, who straggled stanchly for 
the immobility of the earth ; and, except so far afl Cartesian 
theories might have come in vogue, we have no reason to 
believe that any persons unacquainted with astronomy, either 
in this country or on the Continent, had embraced the system 
of Copernicus. Hume has censured Bacon for rejecting it ; 
but, if Bacon had not done so, he would have anticipated the 
rest of his countrymen by a full quarter of a century. 

33. Descartes, in his new theory of the solar system, as- 
pired to explain the secret springs of nature, while jv«s«rtoa 
Kepler and Galileo had merely showed their effects. denieB ge- 
By what force the heavenly bodies were impelled, ^JJion^ 
by what law they were guided, was certainly a very 
different question from &at of the orbit they described or the 
period of their revolution. Kepler had evidently some notion 
of that universally mutual gravitation which Hooke saw more 
clearly, and Newton established on the basis of his geometry.^ 
But Descartes rejected this with contempt. " For," he says, 
** to conceive this, we must not only suppose that every portion 
of matter in the universe is animated, and animated by 
several different souls which do not obstruct one another, but 
that those souls are intelligent, and even divine ; that they 
may know what is going on in the most remote places without 
any messenger to give them notice, and that they may exert 
their powers there." ^ Kepler, who took the world for a single 
animal, a leviathan that roared in caverns and breathed in the 
ocean-tides, might have found it difficult to answer this, which 
would have seemed no objection at all to Campanella- If 
Descartes himself had been more patient towards opinions 
which he had not formed in his own mind, that constant divine 
agency, to which he was, on other occasions, apt to resort, 
could not but have suggested a sufficient explanation of the 
gravity of matter, without endowing it with self-agency. Ho 
had, however, fallen upon a complicated and original scheme, 
the most celebrated, perhaps, though not the most admirable, 
of the novelties which Descartes brought into philosophy. 

34. In a letter to Mersenne, Jan. 9th, 1639, he shortly 
states that notion of the material universe which he afterwards 

1 " If the earth and moon," he wjb^ thta atferaotlon of fhe moon, he aooonnta 

** were not retahied in their orbits, thej for tidee. He compares the attraction of 

would fiUl one on another; the moon moT- the planet towards the sun to that of 

ii^; about l| of the way, the earth the heayy bodies towards the earth, 

lest, suppottng them equally d«Dfle." By > VoL ix. p.. GOO. 
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published in the Principia PhilosophiiB. " I will tell you," lie 
ci^rterian ^^J^y "that I coDceive, or rather I can demonstrate, 
theory at that, besides the matter which composes terrestrial 
***" ^^^ bodies, there are two other kinds : one very subtle, 
of which the parts are round, or nearly round, like grains of 
sand, and this not only occupies the pores of terrestrial bodies, 
but constitutes the substance of all the heavens ; the other 
incomparably more subtle, the parts of which are so small, 
and move with such velocity, that they have no determinate 
figure, but readily take at every instant that which is required 
to fill all the little intervals which the other does not occupy." ^ 
To this hypothesis of a double ether he was driven by his 
aversion to admit any vacuum in nature ; the rotundity of the 
former corpuscles having been produced, as he fancied, by 
their continual circular motions, which had rubbed off their 
angles. This seems at present rather a dumsy hypothesis ; 
but it is literally that which Descartes presented to the world. 

35. After having thus filled the universe with difierent sorts 
of matter, he supposes that the subtler particles, formed by 
the perpetual rubbing-off of the angles of the larger in their ' 
progress towards sphericity, increased by degrees till there 
was a supei-fluity that was not required to fill up the intervals; 
and this, flowing towards the centre of the system, became the 
sun, a very subtle and liquid body; while in like manner 
the fixed stars were formed in other systems. Eound these 
centres the whole mass is whirled in a number of distinct 
vortices, each of which carries along with it a planet The 
centrifugal motion impels every particle in these vortices at 
each instant to fiy off from the sun in a straight line ; but it 
is retained by the pressure of those whii^ have already 
escaped and form a denser sphere beyond it. Light is no 
more than the effect of particles seeking to escape from the 
centre, and pressing one on another, though perhaps without 
actual motion.^ The .planetary vortices contain sometimes 
smaller vortices, in which the satellites are whirled round their 
principal. 

36. Such, in a few words, is the famous Cartesian theory, 
which, fallen in esteem as it now is, stood its ground on the 

1 Vol. Tiii. p. T8. fetro pliu ais^ment eotendii, se deroit 

* " J'ai aouTent ayerti que par la lumi- rapporter k eetto propenslon ; d'oii il est 

hn je n'entendois pas tant lo moaTement maniftate que mlon mcrf Ton ne dolt en- 

que cette inolinatlon on pzopemdon que tendre autre ehoee par lea eonlean qoe 

cea petits corps ont & ra mouToirf et les dilKrentes rarl^tds qui arrlTent en oea 

que oe que je dircis du mouTement, pour propensions. *■ ~ Vol. m. p. 196 • 
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continent of Europe for nearly a century, till the simplicity 
of the Newtonian system, and, above all, its conformity to the 
reality of things, gained an undisputed predominance. Be- 
sides the arbitrary suppositions of Descartes, and the various 
objections that were raised against the absolute plenum of space 
and other parts of his theory, it has been urged that his vor- 
tices are not reconcilable, according to the laws of motion in 
fluids, with the relation, ascertained by Kepler, between the 
periods and distances of the planets ; nor does it appear why 
the sun should be in the focus, rather than in the centre of 
their orbits. Yet within a few years it has seemed not im- 
possible that a part of his bold conjectures will enter once 
more with soberer steps into the schools of philosophy. His 
doctrine as to the nature of light, improved as it was by 
Huygens, is daily gaining ground over that of Newton ; that 
of a subtle ether pervading space, which in fact is nearly tho 
same thing, is becoming a favorite speculation, if we are not 
yet to call it an established truth ; and the affirmative of a 
problem which an eminent writer has started, whether this 
ether has a vorticose motion round the sun, would not leave 
us very hr from the philosophy which it has been so long our 
custom to turn into ridicule. 

37. The passage of Mercury over the sun was witnessed by 
Gassendi in 1631. This phenomenon, though it Twuiteof 
excited great interest in that age, from its havins^ Meroury 

- °. -I 1 ^° <• ■ • 1 A andVeniu 

been previously announced, so as to nimish a test of 
astronomical accuracy, recurs too frequently to be now con- 
sidered as of high importance. The transit of Venus is much 
more rare. It occurred on Dec. 4, 1639, and was then only 
seen by Horrox, a young Englishman of extraordinary mathe- 
matical genius. There is reason to ascribe an invention of 
great importance, though not perhaps of extreme difficulty, — 
that of the micrometer, — to Horrox. 

38. The satellites of Jupiter and the phases of Venus are 
not so glorious in the scutcheon of Galileo as his dis- Laws of 
covery of the true principles of mechanics. These, »«»i>™*« 
as we have seen in the preceding volume, were very imper- 
fectly known tiU he appeared ; nor had the additions to that 
science since the time of Archimedes been important The 
treatise of Galileo, Delia Scienza Mecanica, has been said, I 
know not on what authority, to have been written in 1592. 
It was not published, however, till 1634, and then only in a 
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Fren( h tranelation by Mersenne ; the original not appearing 
till 1649. This is chiefly confined to statics, or the doctrine of 
equilibrium: it was in his dialogues on motion, Delia Nuova 
Scienza, published in 1638, that he developed his great prin- 
Stotics of ciples of the science of dynamics, the moving forces 
Gaiueo. q£ bodics. Galileo was induced to write his treatise 
on mechanics, as he teUs us, in consequence of the fruitless 
attempts he witnessed in engineers to raise weights by a small 
force, <' as if with their machines they coidd cheat nature, 
whose instinct as it were by fundamental law is, that no resist- 
ance can be overcome except by a superior force." But as 
one man may raise a weight to the height of a foot by divid- 
ing it into equal portions, commensurate to his power, which 
many men could not raise at once ; so a weight, which raises 
another greater than itself, may be considered as doing so by 
successive instalments of force, during each of which it tra- 
verses as much space as a corresponding portion of the larger 
weight Hence the velocity, of which space uniformly tra- 
versed in a given time is the measure, is inversely as the 
masses of the weights ; and thus the equilibrium of the straight 
lever is maintained, when the weights are inversely as their 
distance from the fulcrum. As tUs equilibrium of unequal 
weights depends on the velocities they would have if set in 
motion, its law has been called the principle of virtual velo- 
cities. No theorem has been of more important utility to 
mankind. It is one of those great truths of science, which, 
combating and conquering enemies from opposite quarters, — 
prejudice and empiricism, — justify the name of philosophy 
against both classes. The waste of labor and expense in 
machinery would have been incalculably greater in modem 
times, could we imagine this law of nature not to have been 
discovered ; and, as their misapplication prevents their em- 
ployment in a proper direction, we owe, in fact, to Grah'leo the 
immense effect which a right application of it has produced. 
It is possible that Galileo was ignorant of the demonstration 
given by Stevinus of the law of equilibrium in the inclined 
plane. His own is difierent ; but he seems only to consider 
the case when the direction of the force is parallel to that 
of the plane. 

39. Still less was known of the principles of dynamics 
than of those of statics, till Galileo came to investigate them. 
The acceleration of falling bodies, whether perpendicularly 
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or on indined planes, was evident; but, in what ratio this 
took place, no one had succeeded in determining, Hbdynar 
tliough many had offered conjectures. He showed "*^- 
that the velocity acquired was proportional to the time 
from the commencement of falling. This might now be de- 
monstrated from the laws of motion; but Galileo, who did 
not perhaps distinctly know them, made use of experiment 
He then proved by reasoning that the spaces traversed in fall- 
ing were as the squares of the times or velocities ; that their 
increments in equal times were as the uneven numbers, 1, 8, 
5, 7, and so forth ; and that the whole space was half what 
would have been traversed uniformly from the beginning with 
the final velocity. These are the great laws of accelerated 
and retarded motion, from which Galileo deduced most impor- 
tant theorems. He showed tliat the time in which bodies roll 
down the length of inclined planes is equal to that in which 
they would fall down the height, and in different planes is pro- 
portionate to the height ; and that their acquired velocity is in 
the same ratios. In some propositions he was deceived ; but 
the science of dynamics owes more to Galileo than to any one 
philosopher. The motion of projectiles had never been under- 
stood : he showed it to be parabolic ; and, in this, he not only 
necessarily made use of a principle of vast extent, that of 
compound motion (which, though it is clearly mentioned in 
one passage by Aristotle,^ and may probably be implied, or 
even asserted, in the reasonings of others, as has been observed 
in another place with respect to Jordano Bruno, does not 
Eeem to have been explicitly laid down by modem writers on 
mechanical science), but must have seen the principle of curvi- 
linear defection by forces acting in infinitely small portions 
of time. The ratio between the times of vibration in pendu- 
lums of unequal length had early attracted Galileo's attention. 
But he did not reach the geometrical exactness of which this 
subject is capable.* He developed a new principle as to the 
resistance of solids to the fracture of their parts, which, 
though Descartes as usual treated it with scorn, is now estab- 
lished in philosophy. " One forms, however," says Playfair, 
" a very imperfect idea of this philosopher from considering 
the discoveries and inventions, numerous and splendid as they 
are, of which he was the undisputed author. It is by follow- 
ing his reasonings, and by pursuing the train of his thoughts, 

1 Difnkwater'8 U& of GaUleo, p. 80. > WbnuA. 

vou ni. 26 
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in his own elegant though somewhat diffuse exposition of 
them, that we become acquainted with the fertUitj of his 
genius, with the sagacity, penetration, and compi'ehensiyeness 
of his mind. The service which he rendered to real know- 
ledge is to be estimated not only from the truths which he 
discovered, but from the errors which he detected ; not merely 
from the sound principles which he established, but from the 
pernicious idols which he overthrew. Of all the writers who 
have lived in an age which was yet only emerging from igno- 
rance and barbarism, Galileo has most entirely the tone of 
true philosophy, and is most free from any contaminatioa 
of the times, in taste,* sentiment, and opinion."^ 

40. Descartes, who left nothing in philosophy untouched, 
MecbaniGg tu^*^®*! ^8 acute mind to the science of mechanics, 
of Dea- sometimes with signal credit, sometimes very unsuc- 
"'^**** cessfully. He reduced all statics to one principle, — 
that it requires as much force to raise a body to a given height 
as to raise a body of double weight to half the height. This 
is the theorem of virtual velocities in another form. In man;^ 
i*espects he displays a jealousy of Gralilco, and an unwilling- 
ness to acknowledge his discoveries, which puts himself often 
in the wrong. " I believe," he says, " that the velocity of very 
heavy bodies which do not move very quickly in descending 
increases nearly in a duplicate ratio ; but I deny that this is 
exact, and I believe that the contrary is the case when the 
movement is very rapid."* This recourse to the air's 
i*esistance, a circumstance of which Galileo was well aware, in 
order to diminish the credit of a mathematical theorem, is 
unworthy of Descartes ; but it occurs more than once in his 
letters. He maintained also, against the theory of Gahleo, 
that bodies do not begin to move with an infinitely small 
velocity, but have a certain degree of motion at the first in- 
stance which is afterwards accelerated.' In thb too, as he 
meant to extend his theory to falling bodies, the consent of 
philosophers has decided the question against him. It was a 
corollary from these notions, that he denies the increments of 
spaces to be according to the progression of uneven numbers.^ 

^ PmUminuj Dissertation to Snojdop. solt, ne passent point par tons lea degr^s 



Britan. do tardiretd; mais que Aia 1« premier 

* (BuTres de Descartes, roi. tIU. p. 24. moment Us ont oertidne Tlteoe qui s'ang- 

* " n Ikut saroir, quoique GaJilAe et mente apr^s de beanoonp, et o'est de oeite 
qndques antres disent an oontrahn, que augmentation que Tient la Jbroe de la 
led corps qui commeneent & desoendre, percussion. " — viil. 181. 

on i se mouvoir en quelqne fiM;on que oa « " Oette proportion d^augmentadon s»i 
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Nor would he allow that the velocity of a hodj augments its 
force, though it is a concomitant.* 

41. Descartes, however, is the first who laid down the laws 
of motion ; especially tliat all hodies persist in their ^^ ^ 
present state of rest or uniform rectilineal motion till motion laid 
affected by some force. Many had thought, as the Dwoa^. 
vulgar always do, that a continuance of rest was 
natural to bodies, but did not perceive that the same principle 
of inertia or inactivity was applicable to them in rectilineal 
motion. Wliether this is deducible from theory, or depends 
wholly on experience, by which we ought to mean experiment, 
is a question we need not discuss. The fact, however, is 
equally certain ; and hence Descartes inferred that eveiy 
curvilinear deflection is produced by some controlling force, 
from which the body strives to escape in the direction of a 
tangent to the curve. The most erroneous part of his mechani- 
cal philosophy is contained in some propositions as to the 
collision of bodies, so palpably incompatible with obvious 
experience that it seems truly wonderful he could ever have 
adopted them. But he was led into these paradoxes by one 
of the arbitrary hypotheses which always governed him. He 
fancied it a necessary consequence, from the immutability of 
the divine nature, that there should be at all times the same 
quantity of motion in the universe ; and, rather than abandon 
this singular assumption, he did not hesitate to assert, that two 
hard bodies striking each other in opposite directions would be 
reflected with no loss of velocity ; and, what is still more 
outrageously paradoxical, that a smaller body is incapable of 
communicating motion to a greater ; for example, that the red 
billiard-ball cannot put the white into motion. This manifest 
absurdity he endeavored to remove by the arbitrary supposi- 
tion, that when we see, as we constantly do, the reverse of 
his theorem take place, it is owing tQ the air, which, according 
to him, renders bodies more susceptible of motion than they 
would naturally be* 



Ion 1«0 nombns impairs, 1, 8, 6, 7, &e., 
qui est danfl Galil^, et que Jo erols rova 
aToir auBfi terite antrefols. ne peat kin 
rraie, qn'en suppomnt deux ou trois 
chofles qui sont trts ftuasefl, dont Pune 
est quo lo mouTomont croiMO par degr6s 
d^pnis lo plus lentf ainsi quo lo songe 
Qalilte, ot I'autre que la r^BiKtiuioe do 
IHdr n'emptehe point." —Vol. ix. p. 349. 
1 " Je ponse quo la viteeso n'ost pas la 



cause de raugmentatlon do la Itree, on- 
core qu'ollo I'accompagno toqjoun." — 
Id., p. 866. See also toI. tIU. p. 14. Ho 
was probably perplexed by the motaphysl- 
eal notion of causation, which be knew 
not how to awrlbo to mere velocity. Tho 
ftet that inerevod yoloclty is a oondltioa 
or antecedent of augmeutod force could 
not be doubted. 
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42. Though Gralileo, as well as others, must have been 
Abothoieof ^^^^^^'^^^^ with the laws of the composition of mov- 
com^imd ing forces, it does Dot appear that they had ever been 

so distinctly enumerated as by Descartes, in a passage 
of his Dioptrics.^ That the doctrine was in some measure 
new, may be inferred from the objections of Fennat ; and 
Clerselier, some years afterwards, speaks of persons " not much 
versed in mathematics, who cannot understand an argument 
taken from the nature of compound motion." ' 

43. Roberval demonstrated what seems to have been as- 
othCTdto- 8"°^®^ ^y Galileo, and is immediately deducible 
ooTorics in from the composition of forces, that weights on an 
uechaoief. o][)ijqyg q^ cTooked Icvcr balance each other, when 
they are inversely as the perpendiculars drawn from the cen- 
tre of motion to their direction. Fermat, more versed in 
geometry than physics, disputed this theorem, which is now 
quite elementary. Descartes, in a letter to Mersenne, ungra- 
ciously testifies his agreement with it* Torricelli, the most 
illustrious disciple of Galileo, established, that, when weights 
balance each other in aU positions, their common centre of 
gravity does not ascend or descend, and conversely. 

44. Galileo, in a treatise entitled Delle Cose che stanno 
In hydro- °®^' Acqua, lays down the principles of hydrostatics 
Btotics and already established by Stevin, and, among others, 
pneoma . ^j^^^j jg called the hydrostatical paradox. Whether 
he was acquainted with Stevin's writings may be perhaps 
doubted: it does not appear that he mentions them. The 
more difficult science of hydraulics was entirely created by 
two disciples of Galileo, — Castellio and Torricelli. It is 
one everywhere of high importance, and especially in Italy. 
The work of Castellio, Delia Misura dell' Acque Correnti, 
and a continuation, were published at Eome in 1628. His 
practical skill in hydraulics, displayed in carrying off the 
stagnant waters of the Arno and in many other public 
works, seems to have exceeded his theoretical science. An 



1 Vol. T. p. 18. 

« Vol. ▼!. p. 508. 

* " Je suis de Poplnion," mj9 Dcflcarted, 
" de cenx qnl dioent que pondera sunt m 
aquilAno quando stmt in ratione reciproai 
Unearum perpendieuiarivm,^^ 9tc. — Vol. 
iz. p. 857. He would not name Robenral ; 
one of those littleneases which appear 
too frequently in his lefcfcen, and In all hie 
writings. DeacarteB, in fibctf could not 



bear to think that another, eren though 
not an enemy, had diacoveied any *hing. 
In the preceding page he says, "C-est 
nne ehoee ridJeuie que de ▼onl<^ employ- 
er la raison du levier dans la poolie, ce 
qui oet, si j*ai bonne m6molre, nne Imagi- 
nation de Guide Ubalde." Yet this im- 
agination is demonstrated in all oar 
elementary hockjt on mechanioa. 
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error into which he fell, supposing the velocity of fluidd to be 
as the height down which they had descended, led to iaLse 
results. Torricelli proved that it was as the square root of 
the altitude. The latter of these two was still more dis- 
tinguished by his discovery of the barometer. The principle 
of the siplM)n or sucking-pump, and the impossibility of rais- 
ing water in it more than about thirty-three feet, were both 
well known ; but even Galileo had recourse to the clumsy 
explanation, that Nature limited her supposed horror of a 
vacuum to this altitude. It occurred to the sagacity of Tor- 
ricelli, that the weight of the atmospheric column pressing 
upon the fluid which supplied the pump was the cause of this 
rise above its level, and that the degree of rise was conse- 
quently the measure of that weight. That the air had weight, 
was known indeed to Galileo and Descartes ; and the latter 
not only had some notion of determining it by means of a 
tube filled with mercury, but, in a passage which seems to 
have been much overlooked, distinctly suggests as one reason 
why water will not rise above eighteen hreuses in a pump, " the 
weight of the water which counterbalances that of the air." ^ 
Torricelli happily thought of using mercury, a fluid thirteen 
times heavier, instead of water, and thus invented a portable 
instrument by which the variations of the mercurial column 
might be readily observed. These he found to fluctuate 
between certain well-known limits, and in circumstances 
which might justly be ascribed to the variations of atmos- 
pheric gravity. This discovery he made in 1 643 ; and, in 
1 648, Pascal, by his celebrated experiment on the Puy de 
Dome, established the theory of atmospheric pressure beyond 
db^pute. He found a considerable difference in the height 
of the mercury at the bottom and the top of that mountain ; 
and a smaller yet perceptible variation was proved on taking 
the barometer to the top of one of the loftiest churches in 
Paris. 

45. The science of optics was so far from falling behind 
other branches of physics in this period, that, includ- q j,^. 
ing the two great practical discoveries which illus- DisooTeries 
trate it, no former or later generation has witnessed ^ *«P*«f • 
such an advance. Kepler began, in the year 1604, by one 



t VoL tU. p. 487. oTsizfeei, water does not rise mueh mom 
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of his first works, Paralipomena ad Yitellionem, a title some- 
what more modest than he was apt to assume. In this sup- 
plement to the great Polish philosopher of the middle ages, 
he first explained the structure of the human eye, and its 
adaptation to the purposes of vision. Porta and Maurolycus 
had made important discoveries, hut left the great problem 
untouched. Kepler had the sagacity to perceive the use of 
the retina as the canvas on which images were painted. In 
his treatise, says Montucla, we are not to expect the precision 
of our own age ; but it is full of ideas novel, and worthy of a 
man of genius. He traced the causes of imperfect vision in 
its two principal cases, where the rays of light converge to a 
point before or behind the retina. Several other optical phe- 
nomena are well explained by Kepler; but he was unable 
to master the' great enigma of the science, — the law of refrac- 
tion. To this he turned his attention again in 1611, when 
he published a treatise on Dioptrics. He here first laid the 
foundation of that science. The angle of refraction, which 
Maurolycus had supposed equal to that of incidence, Descartes 
assumed to be one-third of it ; which, though very errone- 
ous as a general theorem, was sufficiently accurate for the 
sort of glasses, he employed. It was his object to explain 
inTBQtion ^^ principle of the telescope ; and in this he well 
of the succeeded. That admirable invention was then quite 
** ^' recent. Whatever endeavors have been made to 
carry up the art of assisting vision by means of a tube to 
much more ancient times, it seems to be fully proved that no 
one had made use of combined lenses for that purpose. The 
slight benefit which a hollow tube affords by obstructing the 
lateral ray must have been early familiar, and will account 
for passages which have been construed to imply what the 
writers never dreamed of.^ The real inventor of the tele- 
scope is not certainly known. Metius of Alkmaar long en- 
joyed that honor; but the best claim seems to be that of 
Zachary Jens, a dealer in spectacles at Middleburg. The 
date of the invention, or at least of its publicity, is referred 
beyond dispute to 1609. The news of so wonderful a novelty 
spread rapidly through Europe ; and, in the same year, Galileo, 
as has been mentioned, having heard of the discovery, con- 

1 Enn DateDB, whom sole aim is to that the andents made qm of glaweci to 
depredate those whom modem science assist lision. Origine dei Dteouvertes, 
has most rerered, camiot pretend to show L 218. 
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structed, by his own sagacity, the instrument which he exhi- 
bited at Venice. It is, however, unreasonable to regard 
himself as the inventor; and in this respect his Italian 
panegyrists have gone too far. The original sort of tele- 
scope, and the only one employed in Europe for above thirty 
}'ears, was formed of a convex object-glass with a concave 
eye-glass. This, however, has the disadvantage of diminish- 
ing too much the space which can be tsken in at one point of 
view ; " so that," says Montucla, " one can hardly believe that 
it could render astronomy such service as it did in the hands 
of a Galileo or a Scheiner." Kepler saw the principle upon 
which another kind might be framed with both glasses con- 
vex. This is now called the astronomical telescope, and was 
first employed a little before the middle of the century. The 
former, called the Dutch telescope, is chiefly used for short 
spying glasses. 

46. The microscope has also been ascribed to Galileo ; and 
BO far with better cause, that we have no proof of of Um mi- 
his having known the previous invention. It appears, crowope. 
however, to have originated, like the telescope, in Holland, 
and perhaps at an earlier time. Cornelius Drebbel, who 
exhibited the microscope in London about 1620, has oflen 
passed for the inventor. It is suspected by Montucla that the 
first microscopes had concave eye-glasses, and that the present 
form with two convex glasses is not older than the invention 
of the astronomical telescope. 

47. Antonio de Dominis, the celebrated Archbishop of 
Spalato, in a book published in 1611, though written Antonio d« 
several years before, De Radiis Lucis in Vitris Per- iH»nfa»to. 
spectivis et Iride, explained more of the phenomena of the 
rainbow than was then understood. The varieties of color had 
baffled all inquirers, though the bow itself was well known to 
be the reflection of solar light from drops of rain. Antonio 
de Dominis, to account for these varieties, had recourse to 
refraction, the known means of giving color to the solar ray ; 
and guiding himself by the experiment of placing between the 
eye and the sun a glass bottle of water, from the lower side 
of which light issued in the same order of colors as in the 
rainbow, he inferred, that, afler two refractions and one inter- 
mediate reflection within the drop, the ray came to the eye 
tinged with different colors, accor^g to the angle at which 
it had entered. Kepler, doubtless ignorant of De Dominis's 
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book, had suggested nearly the same. This, though not a 
complete theory of the rainbow, and though it left a great 
deal to occupy the attention, first of Descartes, and after* 
wards of Newton, was probably just, and carried the explar 
nation as far as the principles then understood allowed it to 
go. The discovery itself may be considered as an anomaly in 
science, as it is one of a very refined and subtle nature, niade 
by a man who has given no other indication of much scien- 
tific sagacity or acuteness. In many things his writings show 
reat ignorance of principles of optics well known in his time, 
o that Boscovich, an excellent judge in such matters, has 
said of him, ^ Homo opticarum rerum supra quod patiatur ea 
sstas imperitissimus." ^ Montucla is hardly less severe on De 
Dominis, who, in fact, was a man of more ingenious than solid 
understanding. 

48. Descartes announced to the world in his Dioptrics, 

1637, that he had at length solved the mystery 
^Snaxtm. which had concealed the law of refraction. He 
ftlictto '^^ showed that the sine of the angle of incidence at 

•which the ray enters, has, in the same medium, a 
constant ratio to that of the angle at which it is refracted, or 
bent in passing through. But this ratio varies according to 
the medium; some having a much more refractive power 
than others. This was a law of beautiful simplicity as well 
as extensive usefulness ; but such was the fatality, as we 
would desire to call it, which attended Descartes, that this 
discovery had been indisputably made twenty years before by 
a Dutch geometer of great. reputation, Willebrod SnelL The 
treatise of Snell had never been published ; but we have the 
evidence both of Yossius and Huygens, that Hortensius, a 
Dutch professor, had publicly taught the discovery of his 
countryman. Descartes had long lived in Holland ; privately, 
it is true, and, by his own account, reading few books : so that 
in this, as in other instances, we may be charitable in our 
suspicions; yet it is unfortunate tiiat he should perpetually 
stand in need of such indulgence. 

49. Fermat did not inquire whether Descartes was the ori- 
Dteputmi ginal discoverer of the law of refraction, but disputed 
byFtoimat. j^g truth. Descartcs, indeed, had not contented him- 
self with experimentally ascertaining it, but, in his usual 
manner, endeavored to show the path of the ray by direct 

1 Playftir, I)l««rtatioD on Physical PhUoaophj, p. 119 
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reasoning. The hypothesis he brought forwai-d seemed not 
-^Tj probable to Fermat, nor would it be permitted at 
present His rival, however, fell into the same error; and, 
starting from an equally dubious supposition of his own, 
endeavoi'ed to establish the true law of refraction. He was 
surprised to find, that, after a calculation founded upon hi» 
own principle, the real truth of a constant ratio between ihk 
sines of the angles came out according to the theorem of 
Descartes. Though he did not the more admit the valid- 
ity of the latter's hypothetical reasoning, he finally retired 
from the controversy with an elegant compliment to his ad- 
versary. 

50. In the Dioptrics of Descartes, several other curious 
theorems are contained. , He demonstrated that there carves or 
are peculiar curves, of which lenses may be con- !>»««««• 
structed, by the refraction from whose superficies all the inci- 
dent rays will converge to a focal point, instead of being 
spread, as in ordinary lenses, over a ceitain extent of sur- 
face commonly called its spherical aberration. The effect 
of employing such curves of glass would be an increase of 
illumination, and a more perfect distinctness of image. These 
curves were called the ovals of Descartes ; but the elliptic or 
hyperbolic speculum would answer nearly the same purpose. 
The latter kind has been frequently attempted; but, on 
account of the difficulties in working them, if there were no 
other objection, none but spherical lenses are in use. In 
Descartes' theory, he explained the equality of the angles of 
incidence and reflection in the case of light, correctly as to 
the result, though with the assumption of a false principle of 
his own, that no motion is lost in the collision of hard bodies 
such as he conceived light to be. Its perfect elasticity makes 
his demonstration true. 

51. Descartes carried the theory of the rainbow beyond the 
point where Antonio de Dominis had left it. He Theoxy of 
gave the true explanation of the outer bow, by a *he rainbow. 
second intermediate reflection of the solar ray within the 
drop; and he seems to have answered the question most 
naturally asked, though far from being of obvious solution, 
why all this refracted light should only strike the eye in two 
arches with certain angles and diameters, instead of pouring 
its prismatic lustre over all the rain-drops of the cloud. He 
found that no pencil of light continued, after undergoing the 
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processes of refraction and reflection in the drop, to be com- 
posed of parallel rays, and consequentl j to possess that degree 
of density which fits it to excite sensation in our eyes, except 
the two which make those angles with the axis drawn from 
the sun to an opposite point at which the two bows are per- 
oeiyed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HIBIOBT Of 80H1 OTHER PBOTENGBS Of UXIRATDBa fBOM 
1600 TO 16G0. 



Sect. I. — On Natural Histort. 

ZtMogj-^WtbtkAvm on Laoguac* of Biutas— Botanj. 

1. The vast collections of Aldrovandus on zoology, though 
thej may be considered as representing to us the Aidxovia- 
knowledge of the sixteenth century, were, as has **"• 
been seen before^ only published in a small part before its 
close. The fourth and concluding part of his Ornithology 
appeared in 1603 ; the History of Insects in 1604. Aldro- 
vandus himself died in 1605. The posthumous volumes ap- 
peared at considerable intervals : that on molluscous animds 
and zoophytes, in 1606 ; on fishes and cetacea, in 1613 ; on 
whole-hoofed quadrupeds, in 1616 ; on digitate quadrupeds, 
both viviparous and oviparous, in 1637 ; on serpents, in 1640 ; 
and on cloven-hoofed quadrupeds, in 1642. There are also 
volumes on plants and minerads. These were all printed at 
Bologna, and most of them afterwards at Frankfort ; but a 
complete collection is very rare. 

2. In the Exotica of Glusius, 1605, a miscellaneous vo- 
lume on natural history, chiefly, but not wholly, con- 
sisting of translations or extracts from older works, ^ 
we find several new species of simiae, the manis, or scaly 
ant-eater of the old world, the three-toed sloth, and one or 
two armadillos. We may add also the since-extinguished 
race, that phoenix of ornithologists, the much-lamented dodo. 
This portly bird is delineated by Clusius, such as it then 
existed in the Mauritius. 

3. In 1648, Piso on the Materia Medica of Brazil, together 
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with Marcgrars Natural History of the same country, was 
Ptoo and published at Leyden, .with notes by De Laet The 
***'*«'^- descriptions of Marcgraf are good, and enable us 
to identify the animals. They correct the imperfect notions 
of Gresner, and add several species which do not appear 
in his work, or perhaps in that of Aldrovandus : such as the 
tamandua, or Brazilian ant-eater; several of the family of 
cavies; the ooatimondi, which Gesner had perhaps meant 
in a defective description ; the lama, the pacos, the jaguar, 
and some smaller feline animals; the prehensile porcupine, 
and several ruminants. But some at least of these had been 
already described in the histories of the West Indies, by 
Hernandez d'Oviedo, Acosta, and Herrera. 

4. Jonston, a Pole of Scots origin, collected the information 
of his predecessors in a Natural History of Animals, 
published in successive parts from 1648 to 1652. 
The History of Quadrupeds appeared in the latter year. 
" The text," says Cuvier, " is extracted, with some taste, from 
Gresner, Aldrovandus, Marcgraf, and Mouifct; and it answered 
its purpose as an elementary work in natural history, till Lin- 
Dseus taught a more accurate method of classifying, naming, 
and describing animals. Even Linnseus cites him continu- 
ally."^ I find in Jonston a pretty good account of the chim- 
panzee (Orang-otang Indorum, ab Angola delatus), taken 
perhaps from the Observationes Medicse of Tulpius.^ The 
delineations in Jonston being from copper-plates, are superior 
to the coarse wood-cuts of Gesner, but fail sometimes very 
greatly in exactness. In his notions of classification, being 
little else than a compiler, it may be supposed that he did not 
advance a step beyond his predecessors. The Theatnim 
Insectorum by MouBTet, an English physician of the preced- 
ing century, was published in 1634: it seems to be com- 
piled in a considerable degree from the unpublished papers 
of Gesner and foreign naturalists, whom the author has 
rather too servilely copied. Haller, however, is said to have 

^ Blogr. UnlT. see of Angola, we find alarndag intima- 

* Qrotius, EpiBt. ad Oallos, p. 21, giTflS tiowi. '' Cogitat, ratiodn&tur, credit buI 

an account of a chlmpanxee, '^ monstrum causa fhctam tellurem, so aliquando ite- 

bominis dicam an bestise ? " and refers to rum fore imperantom. ri unqoam fidea 

Tulpius. The doubt of Qrotius as to the peregrioatoribus multls." — SvstfBoia Na- 

potmible humanity of this qiutm similit tune, Holm. 1766. I rather beUeFe this 

tvrpissima bestia nobit, is not so strange has been left out by Gmolin. But pcns 

as the much graver language of Linnssus. haps it was onlj a dry way of turning 

[In the dcflcription of Homo Troglodj- travellers into ridicule. —1$^.] 
tsSi as liunsDUS denominates the chimpan- 
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placed Mouffet above all entomologists before the age of 
Swammerdam.^ 

5. We may place under the head of zoology a short essay 
by Fabricius de Aquapendeote, on the language of ^ . . , 
brutes; a subject very curious in itself, and which ontSouTn. 
has by no means sufficiently attracted notice even in ^£®' 
this experimental age. It cannot be said that Fa- 
bricius enters thoroughly into the problem, much less exhausts 
it He divides the subject into six questions: 1. Whether 
brutes have a language, and of what kind; 2. How far it 
differs from that of man, and whether the languages of dif- 
ferent species differ from one another ; 3. What is its use ; 
4. In what modes animals express their affections ; 5. What 
means we have of understanding their language ; 6. What is 
their organ of speech. The affirmative of the first question 
he proves by authority of several writers, confirmed by expe- 
rience, especially of hunters, shepherds, and cowherds, who 
know, by the difference of sounds, what animals mean to 
express. It may be objected tliat brutes utter sounds, but 
do not speak. But this is merely as we define speech ; and he 
attempts to show, that brutes, by varying their utterance, 
do all that we do by literal sounds. This leads to the solution 
of the second question. Men agree with brutes in having 
speech, and in forming elementary sounds of determinate 
time: but ours is more complex; these elementary sounds, 
which he calls articulosy or joints of the voice, being quicker 
and more numerous. Man, again, forms his sounds morc by 
means of the lips and tongue, which are softer in him than 
they are in brutes. Hence his speech runs into great variety 
and complication, which we call language, while that of ani- 
mals within the same species is much more uniform, 

6. The question as to the use of speech to brutes is not 
difficult. But he seems to confine this utility to the expres- 
sion of particular emotions, and does not meddle with the 
more curious inquiry, whether they have a capacity of com- 
municating specific facts to one another; and, if they have, 

1 Biogr. UniTcr. ; Chalmers. I am no are in both eoitntries called Bow-kricketa, 

Judge of the merita of the book ; but, if or Bauhn-krickcts." — p. H89. Thii traiu- 

the following sentence of the Engliah lation is rabjoioed to Topseirs History of 

translation docs it no injustice, Mouflet Four-footed Beasts, collected out of Qea- 

must have taken little pains to do more ner and others, in an edition of 1668. The 

than transcribe : ** In Germany and Eng- first edition of Topsell's Tory ordimay 

Innd I do not hear that there are any compoddon was in 1(308. 
grasshoppers at all ; but if there be, they 
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whether this is done through the organs of the voice. The 
fourth question is, in how many modes animals express their 
feelings. These are by look, by gesture, by sound, by voice, 
by language. Fabricius tella us that he had seen a dog, 
meaning to expel another dog from the place he wished him- 
self to occupy, begin by looking fierce, then use menacing 
gestures, then growl, and finally bark. Inferior animals, such 
as worms, have only the two former sorts of communication. 
Fishes, at least some kinds, have a power of emitting a sound, 
though not properly a voice : this may be by the fins or gills. 
To insects also he seems to deny voice, much more language, 
though they declare their feelings by sound. Even of oxen, 
stags, and some other quadrupeds, he would rather say that 
they have voice than language. But cats, dogs, and birds 
have a proper language. All, however, are excelled by man, 
who is truly called ft^ptnjf, from his more clear and distinct 
articulations. 

7. In the fifth place, however difficult it may appear to 
understand the language of brutes, we know that they under- 
stand what is said to them ; how much more, therefore, ought 
we, superior in reason, to understand them! He proceeds 
from hence to an analysis of the passions, which he reduces 
to four, — joy, desire, grief, and fear. Having thus drawn 
our map of the passions, we must ascertain by observation 
what are the articulations of which any species of animals 
is capable, which cannot be done by description. His own 
experiments were made on the dog and the hen. Their arti- 
culations are sometimes complex ; as, when a dog wants to 
come into his master's chamber, he begins by a shrill small 
yelp, expressive of desire, which becomes deeper, so as to 
denote a mingled desire and annoyance, and ends in a lament- 
able howl of the latter feeling alone. Fabricius gives several 
other rules deduced from observation of dogs, but ends by 
confessing that he has not fully attained his object, which was 
to furnish every one with a compendious method of under- 
standing the language of animals : the inquirer must therefore 
proceed upon these rudiments, and make out more by obser- 
vation and good canine society. He shows, finally, firom the 
different structure of the organs of speech, that no brute can 
ever rival man ; the chief instrument being the throat, which 
we use only for vowel sounds. Two important questions are 
hardly touched in this little treatise : first, as has been said, 
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whether brutes can communicate specific facts to each other ; 
and, secondly, to what extent they can associate ideas with 
the language of man. These ought to occupy our excellent 
naturalists. 

8. Columna, belonging to the Colonna family, and one of 
the greatest botanists of the sixteenth century, main- Botany: 
tained the honor of that science during the present Ooi°n»»»- 
period, which his long life embraced. In the Academy of the 
Lincei, to which the reyival of natural philosophy is greatly 
due, Columna took a eonspicuous share. His £cphrasis, a 
history of rare plants, was published in two parts at Rome, 
in 1606 and 1616. In this he laid down the true basis of 
the science, by establishing the distinction of genera, which 
Gesner, Caesalpin, and Joachim Camerarius had already con- 
ceived, but which it was left for Columna to confirm and em- 
ploy. He alone, of all the contemporary botanists, seems 
to have appreciated the luminous ideas which C»salpin had 
bequeathed to posterity.^ In his posthumous observations on 
the Natural History of Mexico by Hernandez, he still further 
developed the philosophy of botanical arrangements. Colum- 
na is the first who used copper instead of wood to delineate 
plants; an improvement which soon became general. This 
was in the *vTo6aaavoct sive Plantarum aliquot Historia, 1594. 
Tliere are errors in this work ; but it is remarkable for the 
accuracy of the descriptions, and for the correctness and 
beauty of the figures.' 

9. Two brothers, John and Gaspar Bauhin, inferior in phi- 
losophy to Columna, made more copious additions to jotmuid 
the nmnendature and description of plants. The gatoov 
elder, who was bom in 1541, and had acquired some ^ 
celebrity as a botanist in the last century, lived to complete, 
but not to publish, an Historia Plantarum Universalis, which 
did not appear till 1650. It contains the descriptions of 
5,000 species, and the figures of 3,577, but small and ill-exe- 
cuted. Hi9 brother, though much younger, had preceded 
him, not only by the Phytopinax in 1596, but by his chief 
work, the Pinax Theatri Botanici, in 1628. " Gaspar Bau- 
hin," says a modem botanist, '' is inferior to his brother in his 
descriptions and in sagacity ; but his delineations are better, 
and lus synonymes more complete. They are both below 
Chiflius in description, and below several older botanists in 

^ JUogt. Uatr. * U. SpnofsL 
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their figures. In their arrangement thej follow Lobel, and 
have neglected the lights which Csesalpin and Columna had 
held out. Their chief praise is to have brought together a 
great deal of knowledge acquired bj their predecessors ; bat 
the merit of both has been exaggerated."^ 

10. Johnson, in 1636, published an edition of Gerard's 
Parkinioii HerbaL But the Theatrum Botaiiicum of Parkinson, 
in 1640, is a work, says Pultenej, of much more ori- 
ginality than Grerard's ; and it contains abundantly more mat- 
ter. We find in it near 3,800 plants ; but many descriptions 
recur more than once. The arrangement is in seventeen 
classes, partly according to the known or supposed qualities 
of the plant, and partly according to their external character.' 
*^ This heterogeneous classification, which seems to be founded 
on that of Dodoens, shows the small advances that had been 
made towards any truly scientific distribution : on the con- 
trary, Gerard, Johnson, and Parkinson had rather gone back, 
by not sufficiently pursuing the example of LobeL** 



Sect. n. — On Anatomy and Medicink. 

Glaimf of Earij Wiiten to the IMsooTeij of the drsalatioii of the Blood — Eixrcj 
— Lnctoal Vends dlMomed bj AmIUui — Medidne. 

11. The first important discovery that was made public 
viiTes of ^ ^^^ century was that of the valves of the veins ; 
theteiiit which is justly ascribed to Fabricius de Aquapen- 
dinoTvnd. ^^^^^ ^ professor at Padua; because, though some 
of these valves are described even by Berenger, and further 
observations were made on the subject by Sylvius, Vesalius, 
and other anatomists, yet Fallopius himself had in this in- 
stance thrown back the science by denying their existence ; 
and no one before Fabridus had generalized the discovery. 
This he did in his public lectures as early as 1524; but 

1 Blocr. UniT. Pnlten^jr speaka more time, lebtlog to the history of Tegetablee. 

highly of John Bauhin: "That which and is executed with that aeenncy and 

Gcsner perfbnned for lolfloBy, John Ban- critieal Judgment which can onlybe ez- 

hln effected in botany. ItHs, In reaUty, hiUted by superior talents,"— Hist, of 

» xvpciltory of allttuit was valuable in Botany in SiglMid, 1. 190. 

the andentfi, In his immediate predeoes- * P. 146. 
■Oft, and in the dlaoovwies of his own 
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his tract De Venarum Ostiolis appeared in 1603. This 
discovery, as well as tliat of Harvey, has been attributed 
to Father Paul Sarpi, whose immense reputation in the 
north of Italy accredited every tale favorable to his glory. 
But there seems to be no sort of ground for either supposi- 
tion. 

12. The discovery of a general circulation in the blood 
has done such honor to Harvey's name, and has been ^^^^^ ^f 
claimed for so many others, that it deserves more thebiood'a 
consideration than we can usually give to anatomical **"*******" 
science. According to Galen, and the general theory of 
anatomists formed by his writings, the arterial blood flows 
from the heart to the extremities, and returns again by the 
same channels ; the venous blood being propelled, in like man- 
ner, to and from the liver. The discovery attributed to 
Harvey was, that the arteries communicate with the veins, 
and that all the blood returns to the heart by the latter 
vessels. Besides this general or systemic circulation, there 
is one called the pulmonary, in which the blood is carried 
by certain arteries through the lungs, and returned again by 
corresponding veins preparatory to its being sent into the 
general sanguineous system ; so that its course is through a 
double series of ramified vessels, each beginning and termi- 
nating at the heart, but not at the same side of the heart : 
the left side, which from a cavity called its ventricle throws 
out the arterial blood by the aorta, and by another called its 
auricle receives that which has passed through the lungs 
by the pulmonary vein, being separated by a solid septum 
from the right side, which, by means of similar cavities, re- 
ceives the blood of all the veins, excepting those of the lungs, 
and throws it out into the pulmonary artery. It is thus evi- 
dent that the word "pulmonary circulation*' is not strictly 
proper; there being only one for the whole body. 

13. The famous work of Servetus, Christianismi Restitutio, 
has excited the attention of the literary part of the gometiiiwi 
world, not only by the unhappy fate it brought upon Mcrfbed to 
the author, and its extreme scarcity, but by a re- ^®'^'"» 
markable passage wherein he has been supposed to describe 
the circulation of the blood. That Servetus had a just idea 
of the pulmonary circulation and the aeration of the blood 
in the lungs, is manifest by this passage, and is denied by no 
one ; but it has been the opinion of anatomists, that he did 

VOL. in. 27 
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not apprehend the return of the mass of the blood throagh 
the veins to the right auricle of the heart^ 

14. Columbus is acknowledged to have been acquainted 
To Coium- with the pulmonary circulation. He says of his own 
*""» discovery, that no one had observed or consigned it 

to wnting before. Arantius, according to Portal, has de- 



> In the flnt edition of this work, I re- 
marked, TOl. i. p. 468, that LeTaaeeur had 
come much nearer to the theory of a 
fleneral circulation than Serretus. But 
the paaaage in LeTaaaeur. which I luew 
only ftom the quotation in Portal, Uiit. 
de I'Anatomle, i. 878, does not, on con- 
sulting the book itself, bear out the in- 
ference which Portal seems to deduce; 
and he has, not quite rightly, omitted all 
expresitions which he thought erroneous. 
Thus Leraaaeur precedes the first sen- 
tence of Portal's quotation by the follow- 
ing: ^'Intus (in corde) sunt sinus sen 
Tentrleull duo tantum, septo quodam me- 
dio dlAcreti, per cujus foramina sanguis et 
splritus communicatur. In utroque duo 
▼asa habentnr." Ftor this he quotes Ga- 
len; and the perforation of the septum 
of the heart is known to be one of Galen's 
errors. Upon the whole, there seems no 
ground for beUering that Leraaseur was 
acquainted with tlie general circulation ; 
•od, though ilia language may at first lead 
us to beliere ttiat he spealLB of that through 
the lungs, OTen this is not distinctly made 
out. Sprengel. in bis Histoxy of Medicine, 
does not mention the name of Lerassenr 
(or Vaasseus, as he was called in Latin) 
among thoee wlio anticipated in any degree 
the dbeovery of circulation. The book 
quoted by Portal is Vaasseus in Anatomen 
Corporis Humani Tabulse Quatuor, sereral 
times printed between 1540 and 1560. 

Andrte (Origine e Progesso d^ ogni lit- 
teratura, vol. zir. p. 87) lias put in » 
clidm for a Spanish Jhrrier, by name 
Beyna, who, in a book printed in 1552, 
but of which there seems to liaTe been an 
earlier edition (Ubro de Maniscalcheria 
hecho y ordenado por Francisco de la 
Reyna), asserts, in few and plain words, 
as Andrfts quotes them in Italian, that 
the blood goes in a circle through all the 
limbs. I do not know that the book has 
been seen by any one else ; and it would 
be desirable to examine the context, since 
other writers have seemed to know the 
truth without really apprehending it. 

That Serretns was only acquainted with 
the pulmonary dreulation has iKen the 
general opinion. Portal, though fa& one 
place he speaks with less precision, repeat- 
edly limits the discorexV to this; and 
Sprengel does not entertain the least sua- 
pkdon that it went flurther. Andrte (xIt. 



88), not certainly a medical authority, but 
conversant with such, and Tciy partial to 
Spanish claimants, asserts the same. If a 
more general laLguage may be found in 
some writers, it may be ascribed to their 
want of distinguishing the two circula- 
tions. A medical fkiend, who, at my re- 
quest, perused and considered the passage 
in Serretus, as it is quoted in Allwo«rden*a 
UHe, says in a letter, '* AU that this paa. 
sage implies, wliich has any rdbrenee to 
the greater circulation, may be comprised 
in the foUowing points: — !. That tha 
heart transmits a TiTi^ing principle tlmog 



the arteriea and the blood which thi! 
ootttaln to the anastomosing Tsins; 2. 
That this Uvhsg principle ririfles the Uver 
and the venous system generally ; 8. That 
the liver produces the blood itself, and 
txuismits it through the vena eava to 
the heart, fa& order to obtahi the vital 
principle, bv performing the lesser dreu- 
lation, which ServetuB aeems peitetlj to 
comprehend. 

" Now, according to this view of the 
passage, all the movement of the blood 
tmplied is that which tskes place ftom 
the liver, through the vena cava to the 
heart, and that of tlie lesser circulation. 
It would appear to me tliat Servetus is oo 
the brink of the discovery of the circu- 
lation; but that his notions respecting 
the transmission of Ids vitaUs ^riritus di- 
▼erted his attention from that great motw- 
tnent of the blood itself which Harvey 
discovered. . . . It is clear that the quan- 
titv of blood sent to the heart for tha 
elaboration of the vitalls spiritna is, ae> 
cording to Servetus, only that furnished 
by the liver to the Tena cava inferior. 
But the blood thus introduced is repra- 
sented by him as perfonning tlie circula- 
tion through the lungs very regulariy." 

It appears singular, that, while Servetua 
distinctly knew that the septum of the 
heart, paries UU mettius^ as he calls it, b 
closed, which Berenger had discovered, 
and Vesalius confirmed (though the bulk 
of anatomists long afterwards adhered to 
Galen's notion of perforation), and oonse- 
auently that some other means must exLit 
vw restoring the blood fttnn the left divi- 
sion of the heart to the right, he should 
not have seen the neeearitr of a system of 
vcflsels to cany fonrard thfa *»«w»^»wn«toa- 
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Bcribed the pulmonary circulation still better than Columbus ; 
while Sprengel denies that he has described it at all. It is 
perfectly certain, and is admitted on all sides, that Columbus 
did not know the systemic circulation: in what manner he 
disposed of the blood does not very clearly appear ; but, as 
he conceived a passage to exist between the ventricles of 
the heart, it is probable, though his words do not lead to this 
inference, that he supposed the aerated blood to be trans- 
mitted back in this courae.^ 

15. Csesalpin, whose versatile genius entered upon every 
field of research, has, in more than one of his trea- And to 
tises relating to very different topics, and especially Caeaaipin. 
in that upon plants, some remarkable passages on the same 
subject, which approach more nearly than any we have seen 
to a just notion of the general circulation, and have led 
several writers to insist on his claim as a prior discoverer 
to Harvey. Portal admits that this might be regarded as a 
fair pretension, if he were to judge from such passages ; but 
there are others which contradict this supposition, and show 
Caesalpin to have had a confused and imperfect idea of the 
office of the veins. Sprengel, though at first he seems to 
incline more towards the pretensions of Caesalpin, comes ulti- 
mately almost to the same conclusion ; and, giving the reader 
the words of most importance, leaves him to form his own 
judgment. The Italians are more confident : Tiraboschi and 
Comiani, neither of whom are medical authorities, put in an 
unhesitating claim for Csssalpin as the discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood, not without unfair reflections on Harvey.* 

^ The leading passage in Colnmbiu (De alone. Whether he knew of the paesagea 

Re Anatomica, lib. tU. p. 177, edit. 1569), In 8enretas or no, notwithstanding bia 

which I hare not found quoted by Portal claim of originality, is not perhaps menl- 

or Sprengel, is aa follows: "Inter boa fest; the coincidence as to the IbncUon of 

ventriculofl septum adost, per quod fere the lungs in aerating the blood is ren.ark- 

omnea existiroant sanguini a dextro Ten- able ; but, if Columbus bad any direct 

triculo ad sinistrum aditum pcitefierl ; id knowledge of the Christianismi Restitutio, 

utfleret fiicilius, in transitu ob Titallum be did not choose to follow it in the 

spirituum generationem demum reddi; remarkable diFcorery tliat there is do 

sed longa errant Tia ; nam sanguis per perforation in the septum between the 

arterlosam renam ad pulmonem fertur; Tentricles. 

Ibique attenuatur ; deinde cum aere una * Tiraboschi, x. 49 ; Comiani, t1. 8. 

per arteriam Tenakm ad sinistrum cordis He quotes, on the authority of another 

Tentriculum defertur ; quod nemo hacte- Italian writer, " II giudizio di duo illustri 

nus aut animadvertit aut scriptum reli- Inglesi, 1 ftatelli Hunter, i quali, esumi- 

quit; licet maximietab omnibus animad- nato bene II processo di questa causa, n 

Tertendnm." He afterwarda makes a maravigUano deUa senUnza data in fa^ 

remark, in which Serretua had preceded vore deiloroeonduadino.^* I must doubt, 

him, that the slie of the pulmonary arte- till more evidence is produced, whether 

17 (vena artetioea) is greater than would this be true. 

be requixttd for the nutrition of the lungs The paan«e in CsBMtlptn^ qomtlonei 
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16. It is thus manifest, that several anatomists of the six- 

teenth century were on the verge of completely 
^JJSJS detecting the law by which the motion of the blood 
^^ is governed ; and the language of one is so strong, 
*^' that we must have recourse, in order to exclude his 
daim, to the irresistible fact that he did not confirm by proof 
his own theory, nor proclaim it in such a manner as to 
attract the attention of the world. Certainly, when the doc- 
trine of a general circulation was advanced by Harvey, he 
both announced it as a paradox, and was not deceived in 
expecting that it would be so accounted. Those again who 
strove to depreciate his originality sought intimations in the 
writings of the ancients, and even spread a rumor that he had 
stolen the papers of Father Paul ; but it does not appear that 
they talked, like some moderns, of plagiarism from Levasseur 
or Ca&salpin. 

17. William Harvey first taught the circulation of the 
nisdiMo- blood in London in 1619; but his Exercitatio de 
▼wy- Motu Cordis was not published till 1628. He was 
induced, as is said, to conceive the probability of this great 
truth by reflecting on the final cause of those valves, which 
his master, Fabricius de Aquapendente, had demonstrated in 
the veins ; valves whose structure was such as to prevent the 
reflux of the blood towards the extremities. Fabricius him- 
self seems to have been ignorant of this structure, and cer- 
tainly of the circulation ; for he presumes that they serve to 
prevent the blood from flowing like a river towai^ds the feet 
and hands, and from collecting in one part. Harvey followed 



PfvipatotiesB to oertiilnly the most resem- 
bling a statement of the entire truth that 
can M found in any writer before Harvey. 
I tranaeribe it from Dutens'e Origine dee 
Bteourertes, yoI. U. p. 28: "Idciroo pul- 
mo per Tenam arterils similem ez dextro 
cordis Tentriculo fervidam hauriens san- 
gulnem, eumque per anastomoKla arteriao 
venali reddens, quss in rinlstrum cordis 
yentrioulom tendit, transmiaso interim 
aere Mgido per asperss arterisB oanales, 
qui juzta arteriam yenalem protenduntur, 
non tamen osculis communicantes, ut 

Iiutarit Galenus, solo tactu temperat. 
loio sanguinis eircnlationi ex dextro cor- 
dis Tentriculo per pulmones in siaistrum 
^jusdem Tentnculmn optima respondent 
ea quco ex diasectione apparent. Nam 
duo suntvasa in dextrum rentrlculum de- 
sinentiii, duo etiam in sinistmm : duorum 
aatem unum iutromittit tautum, alterum 



edudt, m«mlnanls eo ingenio ooostitutis. 
Vas igitur intromittens vena est magna 
qoidem in dextro, quae cava appellatur ; 
parva autem in simstro ex pnlmone intro- 
duoena, ctj^ua unica est tuxdea, ut c«>tera- 
rum Tenarum. Vas autem educena arteria 
eat magna quidem in sinistro, quss aorta 
appeUatur; paira autem in dextro ad 
pulmones derirans, et^ua similiter duas 
sunt tunicse, ut in casteria arterito." 

In the treatise De Plantia we hare a 
similar but shorter passage : " Nam in ani- 
maJibua Tidemus alimentum per Tenas 
duci ad cor tanquam ad offlcinam caloria 
inaiti, et adepta inibi ultima perfectione, 
per arteriaa in nniversum coxpna dlatri- 
Dui agente spiritu, qui ex eodem aUmento 
in corde gignitur. " I have taken this from 
the article on CsMalpin in the BiographI* 
Univeraelle. 
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hiB own bappj conjecture by a long inductive process of ex- 
periments on the effects of ligatures, and on the observed 
motion of the blood in living animals. 

18. Portal has imputed to Harvey an unfair silence as to 
Servetus, Columbus, Levasseur, and Caesalpin, who unjustly 
had all preceded him in the same track. Tiraboschi «'oubted to 
copies Portal ; and Comiani speaks of the appropria- ^®'*«'™^- 
tion of Caesalpin's discovery by Harvey. It may be replied, 
that no one can reasonably presume Harvey to have been ac- 
quainted with the passage in Servetus. But the imputation 
of suppressing the merits of Columbus is grossly unjust, and 
founded upon ignorance or forgetfulness of Harvey's celebrated 
Exercitation. In the procemium to this treatise, he observes, 
that almost all anatomists have hitherto supposed, with Gralen, 
that the mechanism of the pulse is the same as that of respi- 
ration. But he not less than three times makes an exception 
for Columbus, to whom he most expressly refers the theory 
of a pulmonary circulation.^ Of Csesalpin he certainly says 
nothing ; but thei*e seems to be no presumption that he was 
acquainted with that author's writings. Were it even true 
that he had been guided in his researches by the obscure pas* 
sages we have quoted, could this set aside the merit of that 
patient induction by which he established his own theory? 
Csesalpin asserts at best, what we may say he divined, but did 
not know to be true : Harvey asserts what he had demonstrat- 
ed. The one is an empiric in a philosophical sense ; the other, 
a legitimate minister of truth. It has been justiy said, that 
he alone discovers who proves; nor is there a more odious, 
office or a more sophistical course of reasoning than to impair 
the credit of great men, as Dutens wasted his erudition in 
doing, by hunting out equivocal and insulated passages from 
older writers, in order to depreciate the originality of the real 
teachers of mankind.' It may indeed be thought wonderful, 

* " Pfene omnes huo luqne umtomlcl bus) tanto iangulne opas one ad nntiltlo- 

medkiet philoeophl lupponunt cum Osr nempulmonaxn,cumhocvas,T«>naTi<leUcQt 

leno eundem naam eeae pubiUB, quam arterioea fid est, arteria puloionalii] ex- 

r«Kpirat1onis." But though ha certainly aaperet niagnitudiae atrumque ramum 

clafana the doctrine of a general circula- dlstiibutlonis Tenze eavie descendentia 

tion aa wholly hia own, and counts it a cruralem." — p. 16. 

paradox which will startle erery one, he > This is the general character of a 

as exprea^ly refbra fpp. 88 and 41 of the really learned and interesting work bv 

Kxercitatio) that of a polmonaiy trans- Dutens*, Orisine dea D^courertea attri- 

misaion of the blood to Columbus, peri' buiee anx Modernes. Justice is due to 

tisnmo doetis»imoqu» anatomico; and thorn who have first struck out, even 

obserres. in his prooeminm, as aa obijec- without following up, orig^al ideas in 

tion to the received theory, " quomodo any science ; but not at the expen.«e of 

probabUe est [uH notavii Ruatdus (Mum- those who, genexmUy without knowleOgn 
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that Servetus, Columbus, or Csesalpin should not have' more 
distinctly apprehended the Gonsequences of what they main* 
tained, since it seems difficult to conceive the lesser circulation 
without the greater ; but the defectiveness of their views is 
not to be alleged as a counterbalance to the more steady saga- 
city of Harvey. The solution of their falling so short is, that 
they were right, not indeed quite by guess, but upon insuffi- 
cient proof; and that the consciousness of this, embarrassing 
their minds, prevented them from deducing inferences which 
now appear irresistible. In every department of philosophy, 
the researches of the first inquirers have often been arrested 
by similar causes.* 

19. Harvey is the author of a treatise on generation, 
Q^,^ ,, wherein he maintains that all animals, including 
treatiMon men, are derived from an egg. In this book we first 
•"**"**^' find an argument maintained against spontaneous 
generation, which, in the case of the lower animals, had been 
generally received. Sprengel thinks this treatise prolix, and 
not equal to the author's reputation.' It was first published 
in 1651. 

20. Next in importance to the discovery of Harvey is that 
UoiMia ^^ AseDius as to Uie lacteal vessels. Eustachius had 
diaooTered observed the thoracic duct in a horse. But AselUus, 
by AMUins. jj^^j^q y^j chancc, 83 he owns, than by sagacity, per- 
ceived the lacteals in a fat dog whom he opened soon after it 
had eaten. This was in 1622; and his treatise, De Lacteis 

of wlutt had been aald before^ bare de- 
duced the same principle ftt)iD roMoning 
or Aram obeerraaoiif and carried them out 
to important consequencee. Pascal quotes 
Montaigne for the shrewd remark, that 
we should try a man who says a wise thing, 
for we may often find that he doee not 
understand it. Those who entertain a 
morbid jealousy of modem philosophy are 

eld to aTail themselTes of such hunters 
to obscure antiquity as IHitens ; and they 
are seconded by all the enrious, the un- 
eandid, and by many of the unreflecting 
among mankind. With respect to the 
immediate question, the paMages which 
Dutens has quoted ftom Ilippocrates and 
Plato hare certainly an appearance of ex- 
pressing a real circulation of the blood by 
the words TTfptwJof and wept^pofuvcv 
alfiaro^f but others, and especially one 
from Nemesius, on which some reliance 
has been placed, mean nothing more than 
the flux and reflux of the bk)od, which 
the ootttxaotion and dilatation of the heart 



was supposed to produce. See Dutens, 
Tol. li. pp. 8-13. Mr. Coleridge has been 
deceived in the same manner by fome 
lines (tf Jordano Bruno, which he takes (o 
descillM the circulation of the blood; 
wh er ea s they merely express its morement 
to and fro, meat et remeat^ which might 
be by the same qrstcm of ressels. 

1 The biographer of Harr^ in Qie 
Biographie UniverseDe strongly vindicates 
his claim. '* Tons les hommes iitftruita 
conviennent avgourd'hui que Harvey est 
le veritable auteur de cette belle deeou- 
Terte. . . . C^salpin precvntoit la circula- 
tion art^rielle, en supposant que k buj^ 
rotoume des extr^mitte an eoeur; mala 
ces assertions ne ftarent point prouT^es; 
elles ne se trouv^rent ^tay^es par aucune 
experience, par aucun fiiit ; et Ton pent 
dire de C^salpin qu^l divina prerane la 
grande circulation dont les lols lui furent 
totalement inconnues ; la d^couverte en 
etait r^eerrte 4 Ouillaume Harrey. 

* Hist, de laMMedne, iv. 289 ; I^ortal, 
li. 477. 
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Venis, was published in 1627.^ Harvey did not assent to this 
discovery, lind endeavored to dispute the use of the vessels ; 
nor is it to his honor, that, even to the end of his life, he dis- 
regaixied the subsequent confirmation that Pecquet and Bar- 
tholin had furnished.' The former detected the common 
origin of the lacteal and lymphatic vessels in 1647, though 
his work on the subject was not published till 1651. But 
Olaus Rudbeck was the first who clearly distinguished these 
two kinds of vessels. 

21. Scheiner proved that the retina is the organ of sighty 
and that the humors serve only to refract the rays optioai 
which paint the object on the optic nerve. This was dtacowrtai 
in a treatise entitled Oculus, hoc est, Fundamentum "'*^*^**^'* 
Opticum, 1619.^ The writings of several anatomists of this 
period, such as Riolan, VesUng, Bai-tholin, contain partial 
accessions to the science; but it seems to have been less 
enriched by great discoveries, afler those already named, than 
in the preceding century. 

22. The mystical medicine of Paracelsus continued to have 
many advocates in Germany. A new dass of en- Medicin*: 
thusiasts sprung from the same school, and, calling Tan Hei-' 
themselves Rosicrucians, pretended to cure diseases "*®"** 
by faith and imagination. A true Rosicrucian, they held, had 
only to look on a patient to cure him. The analogy of mag* 
netism, revived in the last and present age, was commonly 
employed.^ Of this school the most eminent was Van Hel- 
mont, who combined the Paracelsian superstitions with some 
original ideas of his own. His general idea of medicine was, 
that its business was to regulate the archaeus, an immaterial 
principle of life and health; to which, like Paracelsus, he 
attributed a mysterious being and efficacy. The seat of the 
archseus is in the stomach ; and it is to be effected either by a 
scheme of diet or through the imagination. Sprengel praises 
Van Helmont for overthrowing many current errors, and for 
announcing principles since pursued.^ The French physicians 

i Portal, tt. 461 ; Sprengelf It. 201. fraee, or asfmm, which cannot act wlth« 
Peiroflc, soon after tUs, got the body of a out a body, bat pasMS flrom one to an- 
num fresh hanged after a good supper, other. All things in the macrocosm are 
and had the pleasure of confirming the found alio In the mieroooem. The inward 
di«x>Tery of AseUias by his own eyes, or astral man is Gabalis, team which the 
6a.««endi, Vita Pdreseli, p. 177. science is named. This GabaUs, or fanagi- 

> Sprengel, It. 203. nation, is as a magnet to external ot^ts, 

* Id. 270. which it thus attracts. Medidnes act by 

* AU in nature, says CroU of Hesse, a magnetic force. Sprengel, ill. 862. 
one of the principal thrawpblflts in me- ■ Vol. ▼. p. 22. 

didne, is living ; aU that Uves has itSTltal 
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adhered to the Hippocratic school, in opposition to what 
Sprengel calls the Chemiatric, which more or less may be 
i*eckoned that of Paracelsus. The Italians were still re- 
nowned in medicine. Sanctorius, De Medicina Statica, 1614, 
seems the onlj work to which we need allude. It is loaded 
with eulogy bj Portal, Tiraboschi, and other writers.^ 



Section m. 

On Oikatel litantun— Hebraw Leming ~ Anble and other Butam 

23. During no period of equal length smce the revival of 
Diffaidoii of letters has the knowledge of the Hebrew language 
Hebrew. \yQQTi apparently so much diffused among the literary 
world as in that before us. The frequent sprinkling of its 
characters in works of the most miscellaneous erudition will 
strike the eye of every one who habitually consults them. 
Nor was this learning by any means so much confined to the 
clergy as it has been in later times, though their order natu- 
rally furnished the greater portion of those who labored in that 
field. Some of the chief Hebraists of this age were laymen. 
The study of this language prevailed most in the Protestant 
countries of Europe ; and it was cultivated with much zeal in 
England. The period between the last years of Elizabeth 
and the Restoration may, perhaps, be reckoned that in which 
a knowledge of Hebrew has been most usual among our 
divines. 

24. Upon this subject I can only assert what I collect to be 
^^^^ the verdict of judicious critics.' It seems that the 
not studied Hebrew language was not yet sufficiently studied in 
meSodT** ^^® method most likely to give an insight into its 

principles, by comparing it with all the cognate 
tongues, latterly called Semitic, spoken in the neighboring 
parts of Asia, and manifestly springing from a common source. 

i Portal, U. 891; Tirabosehi, zi. 270; Jenlioh. In his ptefkoe to MenlnsU's The- ' 

Blogr. UniT. sanrus (Vienna, 1780), has tnred a sketch 

* The fifth Tolume of Blchhom*B Oe- of the same satiject. We may hare trust- 

echiohte der Cultur is deroted to the pro- ed in some reepeets to Simon, Hlstoire 

gress of Oriental literatora In Europe, not Critique du Yleuz Testament. The bio- 

Tery ftdl in characterising the Tarioos graphical dictionaries, English and Vnmdi, 



productions it mentions, hut analytically haT» of eouxse been resorted to. 
arranged, and highly useftil for leferenoe. 
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Postel, indeed, had made some attempts at this in the last 
ceutuiy, but his learning was very slight ; and Schindler pub- 
lished in 1612 a Lexicon Pentaglottum, in which the Arabic, 
as well as Syriac and Chaldaic, were placed in apposition 
with the Hebrew text Louis de Dieu, whose Kemarks on 
all the Books of the Old Testament were published at Lej- 
den in 1648, has frequently recourse to some of the kindred 
languages, in order to explain the Hebrew.* But the first 
instructors in the latter had been Jewish rabbis; and the 
Hebraists of the sixteenth age had imbibed a prejudice, not 
unnatural though unfounded, that their teachers were best 
conversant with the language of their forefathers.^ They had 
derived from the same source an extravagant notion of the 
beauty, antiquity, and capacity of the Hebrew ; and, com- 
bining this with still more chimerical dreams of a mystical 
philosophy, lost sight of all real principles of criticism. 

25. The most eminent Hebrew scholars of this age were 
the two Buxtorfs of Basle, father and son, both The Box- 
devoted to the rabbinical schooL The elder, who *otft. 
had become distinguished before the end of the preceding 
century, published a grammar in 1609, which long continued 
to be reckoned the best, and a lexicon of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Syriac, in 1 623, which was not superseded for more than 
a hundred years. Many other works relating to these three 
dialects, as well as to that of the later Jews, do honor to the 
erudition of the elder Buxtorf ; but he is considered as re- 
presenting a class of Hebraists, which, in the more compre- 
hensive Orientalism of the eighteenth century, has lost much 
of its credit. The son trod closely in his father's footsteps, 
whom he succeeded as professor of Hebrew at Basle. They 
held this chair between them more than seventy years. The 
younger Buxtorf was engaged in controversies which had not 
begun in his father's life-time. Morin, one of those learned 
Protestants who had gone over to the Church of Rome, syste- 
matically labored to establish the authority of those versions 
which the church had approved, by weakening that of the text 
which passed for original.^ Hence he endeavored to show, — 
though this could not logically do much for his object, — that 

1 Smon, Hitt CMUque dn Vlenz To- p. 876. BatManster, ¥aglii«, andservral 

tement, p. 494. others, who an ibond in the Critid Saori, 

* Thu mB not the caae with Luther, saye way to the pnijudice in &Tor of rab- 

who T^}eoted the authority of the rabbis, bfnieal opinions, and their eommentarlas 

and thought none but Christiana could axe oonaequentlr too Jndaieal. ^p. 406. 
understand the Old Testameot. Simon, « Simon, p. fiSS. 
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the Samaritan Pentateuch, then lately bron^t to Europe, 
which is not in a different language, but merely the Hebrew 
written in Samaritan characters, is deserving of preference 
above what is called the Masorctic text, from which the Pro- 
testant versions are taken. The variations between these are 
sufficiently numerous to affect a favorite hypothesis borrowed 
£rom the rabbis, but strenuously maintained by the generality 
of Protestants, that the Hebrew text of the Masoretic recen- 
sion is perfectly incorrupt.^ Morin's opinion was opposed 
by Buxtorf and Hottinger, and by other writers even of the 
Romish Church. It has, however, been countenanced by 
Simon and Kennicott. The integrity at least of the Hebrew 
copies was gradually given up ; and it has since been shown 
that they 6jSqt greatly among themselves. The Samaritan 
Pentateuch was first published in 1645, several years after 
this controversy began, by Sionita, editor of the Parisian 
Polyglott This edition, sometimes called by the name of Le 
Jay, contains most that is in the Polyglott of Antwerp, with 
the addition of the Syriac and Arabic versions of the Old 
Testament. 

26. An epoch was made in Hebrew criticism by a work of 
Louis Cappel, professor of that language at Saumur, 
points the Arcanum PunctuationisRevelatum, in 1624. He 
wgj^ maintained in this an opinion promulgated by Elias 
' ' Levita, and held by the first reformers and many 
other Protestants of the highest authority, though contrary to 
that vulgar orthodoxy which is always omnivorous, that the 
vowel-points of Hebrew were invented by certain Jews of 
Tiberias in the sixth century. They had been generally 
deemed coeval with the language, or at least brought in by 
Esdras through divine inspiration. It is not surprising that 
such an hypothesis clashed with the prejudices of mankind ; 
and Cappel was obliged to publish his work in Holland. The 
Protestants looked upon it as too great a concession in favor of 
the Vulgate, which, having been translated before the Masore- 
tic punctuation, on Cappel's hypothesis, had been applied to 
the text, might now daun to stand on higher ground, and was 
not to be judged by these innovations. After twenty years, 
the younger Buxtoif endeavored to vindicate the antiquity of 
vowel-points ; but it is now confessed that the victory remained 
with Cappel, who has been styled the fiither of Hebrew criti- 

^ fltoKMi, p. 632 ; Skhhom, t. 40A. 
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cism. His principal work is the Critica Sacra, published at 
Paris in 1650, wherein he still Airther discredits the existing 
manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures, as weU as the Maso- 
retic punctuation.^ 

27. The rabbinical literature, meaning as well the Talmud 
and other ancient books, as those of the later ages Hebrew 
since the revival of intellectual pursuits among the "c^®^"- 
Jews of Spain and the East, gave occupation to a considerable 
class of scholars. Several of these belong to England, such 
as Ainsworth, Godwin, Lightfoot, Selden, and Pococke. The 
antiquities of Judaism were illustrated bj Cunseus in Jus 
Regium Hebraeorum, 1623, and especially by Selden, both in 
the Uxor Hebraica and in the treatise De Jure Naturali et 
Gentium juxta Hebneos. But no one has left a more durable 
reputation in this literature than Bochart, a Protestant 
minister at Caen. His Geographia Sacra, published in 1646, 
is not the most famous of his works, but the only one which 
falls within this period. It displays great learning and saga- 
city ; but it was impossible, as has been justly observed, that 
he could thoroughly elucidate this subject at a time when we 
knew comparatively little of modem Asia, and had few good 
books of travels. A similar observation might of course be 
applied to his Hierozoicon, on the animals mentioned in 
Scripture. Both these works, however, were much extolled 
in the seventeenth century. 

28. In the Chaldee and Syriac languages, which approach 
so closely to Hebrew that the best schoUu's in the chaidee 
latter are rarely unacquainted with them, besides andSyriao. 
the Buxtorfs, we find Ferrari, author of a Syriac lexicon, 
published at Rome in 1622 ; Louis de Dieu of Leyden, whose 
Syriac grammar appeared in 1626; and the Syriac trans- 
lation of the Old Testament in the Parisian Polyglott, edited 
by Gabriel Sionita, in 1642. A Syriac college for the 
Maronites of Libanus had been founded at Rome by Gregory 
Xin.; but it did not as yet produce any thing of import- 
ance. 

i Simon, imchhonif fre. A detailed Towels. SehaltenB wm the flnt, aooord- 

acconnt of this eontroreny about Towd- ing to Bathe, who prored that neither 

points between Oappel and the Buxtorft party could be reckoned whoUy vietori- 

will be found in the 12th Tolnme of the ous. It seems, howeTer, that the points 

Bibliothiqne UniTerselle ; and a shorter now in uso are acknowledged to be oran. 

prieU in Elehhom's Einldtung in das paratirely modem. Daths, PrafkUo ad 

alte Testsment, vol. i. p. 242. M'altonl Prolegomena, Lips. 1777, p. 27. ^ 

[It Lm not nsiyersally agreed, that Cappel 1847.] 
was altotcether In the right about Hebrew 
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29. But a language incomparably more rich in literary 
^^^ treasures, and long neglected by Europe, began now 
to take a conspicuous place in the annals of learning. 
Scaliger deserves the glory of being the first real Arabic 
scholar ; for Postel, Christman, and a very few more of the 
sixteenth century, are hardly worth notice. His friend Ca- 
eaubon, who extols his acquirements, as usual, very highly, 
devoted himself some time to this study. But Scaliger made 
use of the language chiefly to enlarge his own vast sphere of 
erudition. He published nothing on the subject ; but his col- 
lections became the base of Rapheling's Arabic lexicon, and 
it is said that they were hr more extensive than what appears 
in that work. He who properly added this language to the 
domain of learning was Erpenius, a native of Gorcum, who^ 
XrpMiiiis ** *^ early age, had gained so unrivalled an acquaint- 
ance with the Oriental languages as to be appointed 
professor of them at Leyden, in 1613. He edited, the same 
year, the above-mentioned lexicon of Rapheling, and published 
a grammar, which might not only be accounted the first com- 
posed in Europe that deserved the name, but became the 
guide to most later scholars. Erpenius gave several other 
works to the world, chiefly connected with the Arabic version 
of the Scriptures.^ Golius, his successor in the Oriental 
CtoUua. <^^ at Leyden, besides publishing a lexicon of the 
language, which is said to be still the most copious, 
elaborate, and complete that has appeared,' and sevend edi- 
tions of Arabic writings, poetical and historical, contributed- 
still more extensively to bring the range of Arabian literature 
before the world. He enriched with a hundred and fifty 
manuscripts, collected in his travels, the library of Leyden, to 
which Scaliger had bequeathed forty.^ The manuscripts 
belonging to Erpenius found their way to Cambridge ; while, 
partly by the munificence of Laud, partly by later accessions, 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford became extremely rich in this 
line. The much larger collection in the Escurial seems to 
have been chiefly formed under Philip III. England was 
now as conspicuous in Arabian as in Hebrew learning. Sel- 
den, Greaves, and Pococke, especially the last, who was pro- 
bably equal to' any Oriental scholar whom Europe had hitherto 
produced, by translations of the historical and philosophical 

1 Biosr. UdIt. 

* J«iiiiich. Pnebtio in Meniiuki TheKonu lingiianini Orimtaliimi, p. 110. 

• Biogr. Utaiv. 
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writings of the Saracenic period, gave a larger compass to 
general erudition.^ 

30. The remaining languages of the East ore of less impor- 
tance. The Turkish had attracted some degree of q^,^^ 
attention in the sixteenth century: hut the first Eastern 
grammar was published by Megiser, in 1612, a very ^"«"**«^ 
slight performance; and a better at Paris, by Da Ryer, in 
1630.' The Persic grammar was given at Rome by Raimon- 
di, in 1614; by Dieu, at Leyden, in 1639; by Greaves, at 
London, in 1641 and 1649.' An Armenian dictionary, by 
Rivoli, 1621, seems the only accession to our knowledge of 
that ancient language during this period.^ Athanasius Kir- 
cher, a man of immense erudition, restored the Coptic, of 
which Europe had been wholly ignorant Those further east- 
ward had not yet begun to enter into the studies of Europe. 
Nothing was known of the Indian ; but some Chinese manu- 
scripts had been brought to Rome and Madrid as early as 
1580 ; and, not long afterwards, two Jesuits, Roger and Ricci, 
both missionaries in China, were the first who acquired a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the language to translate from it^ But 
scarcely any further advance took place before the middle of 
the century. 



Section IV. 

Oo Geography and Hbtoty. 



31. PuROHAS, an English clergyman, imbued by nature^ 
like Hakluyt, with a strong bias towards geographi- porchu*! 
cal studies, afler having formed an extensive library p"8*»»- 
in that department, and consulted, as he professes, above 1,200 
authors, published the first volume of his Pilgrim, a collection 
of voyages in all parts of the world, in 1613: four more 
followed in 1625. The accuracy of this useful compiler has 
been denied by those who have had better means of know- 
ledge, and probably is inferior to that of Hakluyt ; but his 
labor was far more comprehensive. The Pilgrim was, at all 

1 Jeniach ; Bohhom ; Blogr. UnlTraaelle ; Blogr. Brittanloa. 
« Btehhom, ▼. 807. • Id., 820. « Id., 851. «Id.,«. 
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events, a great source of knowledge to the contemporaries of 
Purchas«^ 

32. Olearius was ambassador from the Duke of Holstein ta 
OkMiiu Muscovy and Persia from 1633 to 1639. His 
•AdPietio travels, in German, were published in 1647, and 
**"*^*"*' have been several times reprinted and translated. 
He has well described the barbarism of Russia and the despo- 
tism of Persia; he is diffuse and episodical, but not weari- 
some ; he observes well and relates faithfully ; all who have 
known the countries he has visited are said to speak well of 
him.' Pietro della Yalle is a far more amusing writer. He 
has thrown his travels over Syria and Persia into the form of 
letters written from time to time, and which he professes to 
have recovered firom his correspondents. This perhaps is not 
a very probable story, both on account of the length of the 
letters, and the want of that reference to the present time and 
to small passing events, which such as are authentic com- 
monly esiiibit His observations, however, on all the coun- 
tries he visited, especially Persia, are apparently consistent 
with the knowledge we have obtained fix>m later travellers. 
Gibbon says that none have better observed Persia ; but his 
vanity and prolixity are insufferable. Yet I think that Della 
Yalle can hardly be reckoned tedious ; and if he is a little 
egotistical, the usual and almost laudable characteristic of 
travellers, this gives a liveliness and racy air to his narrative. 
What his wife, the Lady Maani, an Assyrian Christian, whom 
he met with at Bagdad, and who accompanied him through his 
long wanderings, may really have been, we can only judge 
from his eulogies on her beauty, her fidelity, and her courage ; 
but she throws an air of romance over his adventures, not 
unpleasing to the reader. The travels of Pietro della Valle 
took place from 1614 to 1626; but the book was first pub- 
lished at Rome in 1650, and has been translated into different 
languages. 

33. The Lexicon Geographicum of Ferrari, in 1627, was 
Lexicon of the chicf general work on geography : it is alphabeti- 
Perraii ^ ^^^^ contains 9,600 articles. The errors have 
been corrected in later editions, so that the first would proba- 
bly be required in order to estimate the knowledge of its 
author's age.^ 

> Biogr. UniT. : Pinkerton^s CoU«ction * Blosr. UnfTeneUe. 
of Voyages and TnTela. The latter does • Salfl, zi. 418 ; Biagr. UniTeraeUA. 
not Talue Purchas highly ibr eometneaa. 
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84. The best measure, perhaps, of geographical science, are 
the maps published from time to time, as perfectly vm^ci 
for the most part, we may presume, as their editora ^^'^* 
could render them. If we compare the map of the world in 
the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum sive Novus Atlas of Blaew 
in 1648 with that of the edition of Ortelius published at Ant- 
werp in 1612, the improvements vrill not appear exceedingly 
great. America is still separated from Asia by the Straits of 
Anian, about lat. 60 ; but the coast to the south is made to 
trend away more than before : on the N. E. coast we find 
Davis's Sea, and Estotiland has vanished to give way to 
Greenland. Canada continues to be most inaccurately laid 
down, though there is a general idea of lakes and rivers 
better than in Ortelius. Scandinavia is far better, and tolera- 
bly correct In the South, Terra del Fuego terminates in 
Cape Horn, instead of being united to Terra Australis : but, 
in the East, Corea appears as an oblong island ; the Sea of 
Aral is not set down, and the WaU of China is placed north 
of the fiftieth parallel. India is very much too small, and the 
shape of the Caspian Sea is wholly inaccurate. But a com- 
parison with the map of Hakluyt, mentioned in our second 
volume, will not exhibit so much superiority of Blaew's Atlas* 
The latter, however, shows more knowledge of the interior 
country, especially in North America, and a better outline in 
many parts of the Asiatic coast. The maps of particular 
regions in Europe are on a large scale, and numerous. 
Speed's maps, 1646, appear by no means inferior to those of 
Blaew ; but several of the errors are the same. Considering 
the progress of commerce, especially that of the Dutch, during 
this half-century, we may rather be surprised at the defective 
state of these maps. 

35. Two histories of general reputation were published in 
the Italian language during these fifly years : one, D^Tiia and 
of the civil wars in France by Davila, in 1630; and B«ntt^««uo. 
another, of those in Flanders by Car^nal Bentivoglio. Both 
of these had the advantage of interesting subjects : they had 
been sufficiently conversant with the actors to know much 
and to judge well, without that particular responsibility which 
tempts an historian to prevarication. They were both men 
of cool and sedate tempers, accustomed to think policy a game 
in which the strong play with the weak ; obtuse, especially 
the former, in moral sentiment; but, on this accounty not 
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inclined to calumniate an opposite party, or to withhold admi- 
ration from intellectual power. Both these histories may be 
read over and over with pleasure : if Davila is too refined, if 
he is not altogether Mthful, if his style wants the eleganoe 
of some older Italians, he more than redeems all this hy the 
importance of his subject, the variety and picturesqueness of 
his narration, and the acuteness of his reflections. Bentivog- 
lio is reckoned, as a writer, among the veiy first of his age. 

36. The history of the War of Granada, that is, the rebel- 
M«iidom*8 ^'^ ^ *^ Moriscos in 1565, by the famous Diego 
Wan of de Mendoza, was published posthumously in 1610. 
OzanadA. j^ ^ placed by the Spaniards themselves on a level 
with the most renowned of the ancients. The French have 
now their first general historian, Mezeray, a writer 
''•■^^* esteemed for his lively style and bold sense, but little 
read, of course, in an ago like the last or our own, which have 
demanded an exactness in matter of fact, and an extent of 
■ngitoh historical erudition, which was formerly unknown. 
*>****"^***»- We now began, in England, to cultivate historical 
composition, and with so much success, that the present period 
was far more productive of such works as deserve remem- 
brance than a whole century that next followed. But the most 
English considerable of these have already been mentioned, 
htetoriat. Lord Herbert of Cherbury's History of Henry VHL 
ought here to be added to the list, as a book of good authori- 
ty, relatively at least to any that preceded, and written in a 
manly and judicious spirit^ Camden's Life of Elizabeth is 
also a solid and valuable history. Bacon's Life of Henry 
VIL is something more : it is the first instance in our lan- 
guage of the application of philosophy to reasoning on public 
events in the manner of the ancients and the Italians. Praise 
upon Henry is too largely bestowed : but it was in the nature 
of Bacon to admire too much a crafty and selfish policy ; and 
he thought also, no doubt, that so near an ancestor of his own 
sovereign should not be treated with severe impartiality. 

1 [Lord H«rbert*8 LUb of Henry Vm. he wrote aoj pert it not eleer. Wood*! 

wee oompoeed with neat esBlsteaoe from Atheius OzonSeniee (Bliei'e editlonl, tqL 

Tbomes Hesters, c? e GloooesterBhire Ui. p. 7ft. —1868.] 
tUnUjf who coUeeted materials : whether 
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Section V. 

On Um General State of Literature. 

87. Of the Italian and other Continental universities, we 
have little to say beyond what may be collected from uniTersi- 
the general tenor of this literary history, that they '***• 
contributed little to those departments of knowledge to which 
we have paid most attention, and, adhering pertinaciously to 
their ancient studies, were left behind in the advance of the 
human mind. They were, indeed, not less crowded with 
scholars than before, being the necessary and prescribed road 
to lucrative professions. In theology, law, and medicine, — 
sciences the two former of which, at least, did not claim to be 
progressive, — they might sustain a respectable posture: in 
philosophy, and even in polite letters, they were less promi- 
nent. 

38. The English universities are, in one point of view, very 
different from those of the rest of Europe. Their Bodleian 
great endowments created a resident class, neither ubrary 
teachers nor students, who might devote an unbroken **"°^**^- 
leisure to learning with the advantage of that command of 
books which no other course of life could have afforded. It 
is true that in no age has the number of these been great; 
but the diligence of a few is enough to cast a veil over the 
laziness of many. The century began with an extraordinary 
piece of fortune to the University of Oxford, which formed in 
the seventeenth century, whatever it may since have been, one 
great cause of her literary distinction. Sir Thomas Bodley, 
with a munificence which has rendered his name more immor- 
tal than the foundation of a family could have done, bestowed 
on the university a library collected by him at great cost, 
building a magnificent room for its reception, and bequeattied 
large funds for its increase. The building was completed in 
1606 ; and Casaubon has, very shortly afterwards, given such 
an account of the university itself, as weU as of the Bodleian 
Library, as will perhaps be interesting to the reader, thpugh it 
contains some of those mistakes into which a stranger is apt 
to fall. 

39. "I wrote you word," he says in July, 1613, to one of 
VOL. in. 28 
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hia correspondents, ** a month since, that I was going to Ox- 
ford in order to visit that university and its libnuy, 
account of of which I had heard much. £very thing proved be- 
^^**'*- yond my expectation. The colleges are numerous, 
most of them very rich. The revenues of these colleges main- 
tain above two thousand students, generally of respectable 
parentage, and some even of the first nobility ; for what we 
call the habits of pedagogues {pctdagogica vitm ratio) is not 
found in these English colleges. Learning is here cultivated 
in a liberal style ; the heads of houses live handsomely, even 
splendidly, like men of rank. Some of them can spend ten 
thousand livres [about £1,000 at that time, if I mistake not] 
by the year. I much approved the mode in which pecuniary 
concerns are kept distinct from the business of learning.^ 
Many still are found, who emulate the liberality of their 
predecessors. Hence new buildings rise every day ; even 
some new colleges are raised from the foundation ; some are 
enlarged, such as that of Merton, over which SaviUe presides, 
and several more. There is one begun by Cardinal Wolsey, 
which, if it should be completed, will be worthy of the greatest 
admiration. But he left at his death many buildings, which 
he had begun, in an unfinished state, and which no one 
expects to see complete. Kone of the colleges, however, 
attracted me so much as the Bodleian Library, a work 
rather for a king than a private man. It is certain that 
Bodley, living or dead, must have expended 200,000 livres 
on that building. The ground-plot is the figure of the let- 
ter T. The part which represents the perpendicular stem 
was formerly built by some prince, and is very handsome : 
the rest was added by Bodley with no less magnificence. 
In the lower part is a divinity school, to which perhaps 
nothing in Europe is comparable. It is vaulted with pecu- 
liar skill. The upper story is the library itself, very well 
built, and fitted with an immense quantity of books. Do 
not imagine that such plenty of manuscripts can be found 
here as in the Royal Library (of Paris) : there are not 
a few manuscripts in England, but nothing to what the 
king possesses. But the number of printed books is won- 
derful, and increasing every year ; for Bodley has be- 
queathed a considerable revenue for that purpose. As long 

> " Hefl Rtudlosonim et ntk)n« aepamtas nint. quod Talde protwri.'' I hav* 
SlTen the txvulatlon which secoMd best ; but I may be mistaken. 
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as I remained at Oxford, I passed whole days in the 
library; for books cannot be taken out, but the library is 
open to all scholars for seven or eight hours every day. 
You might always see, therefore, many of these greedily 
enjo3ring the banquet prepared for them, which gave me no 
small pleasure."^ 

40. The Earl of Pembroke, Selden, and above all, Arch- 
bishop Laud, greatly improved the Bodleian Library. It 
became, especially through the munificence of that prelate, 
extremely rich in Oriental manuscripts. The Duke of 
Buckingham presented a collection made by Erpenius to the 
public library at Cambridge, which, though far behind that 
of the sister university, was enriched by many donations, and 
became very considerable. Usher formed the library of Tri- 
nity CoUege, Dublin ; an university founded on the English 
model, with noble revenues, and a corporate body of fellows 
and scholars to enjoy them. 

41. A catalogue of the Bodleian Library was published by 
James in 1620. It contains about 20,000 articles, catdogue 
Of these, no great number are in English, and such of Bodleian 
as there are chiefly of a later date than the year "**"^- 
1600: Bodley, perhaps, had been rather negligent of poetry 
and plays. The editor observes, that there were in the library 
three or four thousand volumes in modem languages. This 
catalogue is not classed, but alphabetical ; which James men- 
tions as something new, remarking at the same time the 
difficulty of classification, and that in the Gertnan catalogues 
we find grammars entered under the head of philosophy. 
One published by Draud, Bibliotheca Classica, sive Cata- 
logus Officinalis, Frankfort, 1625, la hardly worth mention. 
It professes to be a general list of printed books ; but, as the 
number seems to be not more than 30,000, all in Latin, it 
must be very defective. About two-fi^hs of the whole are 
theological. A catalogue of the library of Sion College, 
founded in 1631, was printed in 1650 : it contains eight or 
nine thousand volumes.^ 

42. The library of Leyden had been founded by the first 
Prince of Orange. Scaliger bequeathed his own to contiiientai 
it; and it obtained the Oriental manuscripts of GoHus. libraries. 
A catalogue had been printed by Peter Bertius as early as 
1597.^ Many public and private libraries either now began 

> GaMub. IBpiBt. 899. * In Miueo Britannko. * Jngtor, Hist. littwaris, o. 8. 
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to be formed in France, or received great accessions ; among 
the latter, those of the historian De Thou, and the president 
Seguier.' No Grerman library, after that of Vienna, had 
been so considerable as one formed in the course of seve- 
ral ages bj the £lectors Palatine at Heidelberg. It con- 
tained manj rare manuscripts. On the capture of the city 
by Tilly in 1622, he sent a number of these to Rome; and 
they long continued to sleep in the recesses of the Vatican. 
Na[)oleon, emulous of such a precedent, obtained thirty-eight 
of thO" Heidelberg manuscripts by the Treaty of Tolentino, 
which were transmitted to Paris. On the restitution of these 
in 181«5, it was justly thought that prescription was not to be 
pleaded by Rome for the rest of the plunder, especially when 
she was recovering what she had lost by the same right of 
spoliation ; and the whole collection has been replaced in the 
library of Heidelberg. 

43. The Italian academies have been often represented aa 
Italian partaking in the alleged decline of literary spirit dur- 
■cmtomw. ing the first part of the seventeenth century. Nor is 
this reproach a new one. Boccalini, after the commencement 
of this period, tells us that these institutions once so famous 
had fallen into decay ; their ardent zeal in literary exercises 
and discussions having abated by time, so that, while they 
had once been frequented by private men, and esteemed by 
princes, they were now abandoned and despised by alL 
They petition Apollo, therefore, in a chapter of his Rag- 
guagli di Pamasso, for a reform. But the god replies, that 
all tilings have their old age and decay, and as nothing can 
prevent the neatest pair of slippers from wearing out, so 
nothing can rescue academies from a similar lot ; hence he 
can only advise them to suppress the worst, and to supply 
their places by others.' If only such a counsel were required, 
the institution of academies in general would not perish. 
And, in fact, we reaUy find that while some societies of this 
class came to nothing, as is always the case with self-consti- 
tuted bodies, the seventeenth century had births of its own to 
boast, not inferior to the older progeny of the last age. The 
Academy of Humorists at Rome was one of these. It arose 
casually at the marriage of a young nobleman of the Mandni 
family, and took the same line as many have done, reciting 
verses and discourses, or oocasionaUy representing plays. 

Wogkr, Htot. UUenzU o.& « B^s- xrUi. c. 1. 
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The ^tragedy of Demetrius, by Rocco, one of this academy, 
is reckoned among the best of the age. The Apatisti of Flo- 
rence took their name irom Fioretti, who had assumed the 
appellation of Udeno Nisielo, Academico Apatista. The 
Rozzi of Siena, whom the government had suppressed in 
1568, revived again in 1605, and rivalled another society of 
the same city, the Intronati. The former especially dedicated 
their time to pastoral in the rustic dialect (camtnedia ntsti- 
cale), a species of dramatic writing that might amuse at the 
moment, and was designed for no other end, though several of 
these farces are extant^ 

44. The Academy Delia Crusca, which had more solid 
objects for the advantage of letters in view, has been 
mentioned in another place. But that of the lincei, 
founded by Frederic Cesi, stands upon a higher ground than 
any of the rest This young man was bom at Rome in 1585, 
son of the Duke of Acqua Sparta, a father and a fiunily 
known only for their pride and ignorance. But nature had 
created in Cesi a philosophic mind : in conjunction with a few 
of similar dispositions, he gave his entire regard to science, 
and projected himself, at the age of eighteen, an academy, 
that is, a private association of fiiends for intellectual pur- 
suits, which, with reference to their desire of piercing with 
acute discernment into the depths of truth, he denominated 
the Lynxes. Their device was that animal, with its eyes 
turned towards heaven, and tearing a Cerberus with its claws ; 
thus intimating that they were prepared for war against error 
and falsehood. The church, always suspicious, and inclined 
to make common cause with all established tenets, gave them 
some trouble, though neither theology nor politics entered 
into their scheme. This embraced, as in their academies, 
poetry and elegant literature ; but physical science was their 
peculiar object. Porta, Galileo, Colonna, and many other 
distinguished men, both of Italy and the Transalpine coun- 
tries, were enrolled among the Lynxes ; and Cesi is said to 
have framed rather a visionary plan of a general combination 
of philosophers, in the manner of the Pythagoreans, which 
should extend itself to every part of Europe. The constitu- 
tions of this imaginary order were even published in 1624: 
they are such as could not have been realized, but, from the 
organization and secrecy that seem to have been their ele- 
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ments, might not improbably have drawn down a proeecntioa 
upon themselves, or even rendered the name of philosophj 
obnoxious. Cesi died in 1680 ; and his Academy of Lynxes 
did not long survive the loss of their chief.^ 

45. The tide of public opinion had hitherto set regularly in 

one direction ; ancient times, ancient learning, ancient 
S?uitt. wisdom and virtue, were regarded with unqualified 
23JJJ^ veneration ; the very course of nature was hardly 

believed to be the same, and a common degeneracy 
was thought to have overspread the earth and its inhabitants. 
This had been at its height in the first century after the 
revival of letters ; the prejudice in favor of the past, always 
current with the old, who affect to dictate the maxims of 
experience, conspiring with the genuine lustre of classical 
literature and ancient history, which dazzled the youthful 
scholar. But this aristocracy of learning was now assailed 
by a new power which had risen up in sufiicient strength to 
dispute the pro-eminence. We, said Baoon, are the true 
ancients : what we call the antiquity of the world was but its 
infancy. This thought, equally just and brilliant, was caught 
up and echoed by many : it will be repeatedly found in k^r 
works. It became a question whether the modems had not 
really left behind their progenitors ; and though it has been 
hinted, that a dwaif on a giant's shoulders sees farther than 
the giant, this is, in one sense, to concede the point in dispute.' 

46. Tassoni was one of the first who combated the estab- 
lished prejudice by maintaining that modem times ore not 
inferior to ancient : it well became his intrepid disposition.' 
But Landlotti, an Italian ecclesiastic, and member of several 
academies, pursued this subject in an elaborate work, intended 
to prove, — first, that the world was neither morally worse nor 
more afflicted by calamities than it had been ; secondly, that 
the intellectual abilities of mankind had not degenerated. It 
bears the general title, L'Ho^di, To-Day ; and is through- 
out a ridicule of those whom he calls Hoggidiani, perpetual 
declaimers against the present state of things. He is a very 
copious and leamed writer, and no fiiend to antiquity ; each 
chapter being entitled Disinganno, and intended to remove 

> Salfl, zl. 108 ; TlnboacU, zi. 42, 248. In DOStrM vunifl convenlB adyicere BUquid, 

* "Ao quemadmodom pygm«Biu hu- nonsiipercilia tollere,»utiMiTiftcere,qni 

meris gigantia insideiiB longuu qaam gigu ante nos ftierunt, debemiu." — Oypxiaaiu^ 

pRMpioere, neqno temen n glgante migo- Vita GampuMUje, p. 16. 

rem habere ant sibl multoin tribnere po- * Salfl, zi. fSl. 

test, ita not Teterum laboribns v^giliiaque 
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some false prejudice. The first part of this work appeared in 
1623; the second, after the author's death, not till 1658. 
Lancilotti wrote another book, with somewhat a similar object, 
entitled Farfalloni degF Antidii Istorici, and designed to turn 
the ancient historians into ridicule; with a good deal of 
pleasantry, but chiefly on account of stories which no one in 
his time would have believed. The same ground was taken 
soon afterwards by an English divine, Greorge Hakewill, in 
his Apology, or Declaration of the Power and Providence of 
God in the Government of the World, published in 1627. 
This is designed to prove, that there is not that perpetual and 
universal decay in nature which many suppose. It is an 
elaborate refutation of many absurd notions which seem to 
have prevailed ; some believing that even physical nature, the 
sun and stars, the earth and waters, were the worse for wear. 
A greater number thought this true of man : his age, his size, 
his strength, his powers of mind, were all supposed, to have 
been deteriorated. Hakewill patiently and learnedly refuted 
all this. The moral character of antiquity he shows to be 
much exaggerated, animadverting especially on the Romans. 
The most remarkable, and certainly the most disputable, 
chapters are those which relate to the literary merits of 
ancient and modem times. He seems to be one of the first 
who ventured to put in a claim for the latter. In this he 
anticipates Wotton, who had more to say. Hakewill goes 
much too far in calling Sidney's Arcadia " nothing inferior to 
the choicest piece among the ancients ; " and even thinks ^he 
should not much wrong Virgil by matching him with Du 
Bartas." The learning shown in this treatise is very exten- 
sive ; but Hakewill has no taste, and cannot perceive any real 
superiority in the ancients. Compared with Lancilotti, he is 
much inferior in liveliness, perhaps even in learning ; but I 
have not observed that he has borrowed any thing &om the 
Italian, whose publication was but four years earlier. 

47. Browne's Inquiry into Vulgar Errors displays a great 
deal of erudition, but scarcely raises a high notion Browne»« 
of Browne himself as a philosopher, or of the state of vulgar 
physical knowledge in England. The errors he in- *™*"- 
dicates are such as none but illiterate persons, we should think, 
were likely to hold ; and I believe that few on the Continent, 
so late as 1646, would have required to have them exploded 
with such an ostentation of proof. Who did not know that 
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the phoenix is a fahle ? Browne was where the learned in 
Europe had been seventy years before, and seems to have 
been one of those who saturate their minds with bad books 
till they have little room for any thing new that is better. A 
man of so much credulity and such an irregular imagination 
as Browne was almost sure to believe in witchcraft and all 
sorts of spiritual agencies. In no respect did he go in 
advance of his age, unless we make an exception for his 
declaration against persecution. He seems to have been fond 
of those trifling questions which the bad taste of the school- 
men and their contemporaries introduced ; as whether a man 
has fewer ribs than a woman, whether Adam and Eve had 
navels, whether Mcthusaleh was the oldest man ; the prob- 
lems of children put to adults. With a strong curiosity and 
a real love of truth, Browne is a striking instance of a merely 
empirical mind: he is at sea with sails and a rudder, but 
without a compass or log-book ; and has so little notion of 
any laws of nature, or of any inductive reasoning either as 
to eflicient or final causes, that he never seems to judge any 
thing to be true or false except by experiment 

48. In concluding our review of the sixteenth century, we 
life and selected Pinelli, as a single model of the literary 
character of character, which, loving and encouraging knowledge, 
Peirwc. jg y^^ j^ jj^^jg distinguished by any writings to fell 
naturally within the general subject of these volumes. The 
period which we now bring to a close will furnish us with a 
much more considerable instance. Nicolas Peiresc was bom 
in 1580, of an ancient family in Provence, which had for some 
generations held judicial offices in the Parliament of Aix. 
An extraordinary thirst for every kind of knowledge charac- 
terized Peiresc from his earliest youth ; and being of a weak 
constitution as well as ample fortune, though he retained, 
like his femily, an honorable post in the parliament, his time 
was principally devoted to the multifarious pursuits of an 
enlightened scholar. Like Pinelli, he delighted in the rari- 
ties of art and antiquity ; but his own superior genius, and 
the vocation of that age towards science, led him on to a far 
more extensive field of inquiry. We have the life of Peiresc 
written by his countryman and intimate friend Gassendi ; and 
no one who has any sympathy with science or with a noble 
character will read it without pleasure. Few books, indeed, 
of that period are more full of casual information. 
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49. Peiresc travelled much in the early part of his life : 
he was at Rome in 1600, and came to England and Holland 
in 1606. The hard drinking, even of our learned men/ 
disconcerted his southern stomach ; but he was repaid by the 
society of Camden, Saville, and Cotton. The king received 
Peiresc courteously, and he was present at the opening of 
parliament On returning to his native province, he began to 
foi*m his extensive collections of marbles and medals, but 
especially of natural history in every line. He was, perhaps, 
the first who observed the structure of zoophytes, though he 
seems not to have suspected their animal nature. Petrifac- 
tions occupied much of his time ; and he framed a theory of 
them which Gassendi explains at length, but which, as might 
be expected, is not the truth.* Botany was among his favor- 
ite studies ; and Europe owes to him, according to Gassendi, 
the Indian jessamine, the gourd of Mecca, the real Egyptian 
papyrus, which is not that described by Prosper Alpinus. 
He first planted ginger, as well as many other Oriental plants, 
in an European garden, and also the cocoa-nut, from which, 
however, he could not obtain fruit. 

50. Peiresc was not less devoted to astronomy : he had no 
sooner heard of the discoveries of Gralileo than he set himself 
to procure a telescope, and had, in the course of the same 
year, 1610, the pleasure of observing the moons of Jupiter, 
It even oecurred to him that these might serve to ascertain 
the longitude, though he did not follow up the idea. Galileo 
indeed, with a still more inventive mind, and with more of 
mathematics, seems to have stood in the way of Peiresc He 
took, as far as appears, no great pains to publish his re- 
searches ; contenting himself with the intercourse of literary 
men who passed near him, or with whom he could maintain 
correspondence. Several discoveries are ascribed to him by 
Gassendi: of their originality I cannot venture to decide. 
" From his retreat," says another biographer, " Peiresc gave 
more encouragement to letters than any prince, more even 
than the Cardinal de Richelieu, who, some time afterwards, 
foimded the French Academy. Worthy to have been called 
by Bayle the attorney-general of literature, he kept always on 
the level of progressive science, published manuscripts at his 
own expense, followed the labors of the learned throughout 
Europe, and gave them an active impulse by his own aid." 

1 Gusend), Vita PeliMcU, p. 51. * P. 147. 
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Scallger, Salmasius, Ilolstenius, Kirchcr, Mersenue, Grotius, 
Valois, are but some of the great names of Europe whom he 
assisted by various kinds of libei-alitj.^ He published nothing 
himself; but some of his letters have been collected. 

51. The character of Peiresc was amiable and unreserved 
among his friends ; but he was too much absorbed in the love 
of knowledge for insipid conversation. For the same reason, 
his biographer informs us, he disliked the society of women, 
gaining nothing valuable from the trifles and scandal upon 
which alone they could converse.'^ Possibly the society of 
both sexes at Aix, in the age of Peiresc, was such as, with no 
excessive fastidiousness, he might avoid. In his eagerness 
for new truths, he became somewhat credulous ; an eiTor not 
perhaps easy to be avoided, while the accumulation of facts 
proceeded more rapidly than the ascertainment of natural 
laws. But, for a genuine liberality of mind and extensive 
attainments in knowledge, very few can be compared to 
Peiresc ; nor, among those who have resembled liim in this 
employment of wealth and leisure, do I know tliat any names 
have descended to posterity with equal lustre, except our two 
countrymen of the next generation, who approached so nearly 
to his character and course of life, — Boyle and Evelyn. 

t Blogr. UoiTenelle. * QMaendi, p. 219. 
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